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THE CAMBRIDGE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN ITS INTEL- 
LECTUAL RESULTS. 

K.psirrov yap nov opticpdv sZji woXi pfi Ixavus -ntpavai. 

Plato, Theat. 187, E. 

There are some subjects in treating of which we can 
plunge in medias res. The subject of this chapter is not 
such a one. We must, in discussing it, bear in mind the 
Frenchman's advice, to "begin at the beginning." Before 
investigating the merits of any particular scheme of educa- 
tion, we must understand clearly what we mean by education, 
and what we consider to be the object of it. This going 
back to first principles is, doubtless, a great bore in many 
cases, as where the Congressman, recorded by Sands, began 
his speech on a question of paving Pennsylvania Avenue 
with a historical dissertation on the Constitution of tiie 
United States ; and such an announcement made formally at 
this stage of a book is very like admonishing the adventurous 
reader who has travelled so far that now is the time for him 
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to repose after his laboi's. Nevertheless, it is very necessary 
on some occasions, if he would avoid that satis&ctory state of 
things which is called in Latin controversial and in English 
cross purposes. For the term education is a tolerably com- 
prehensive one, covers a great deal of ground, and may be 
taken in a great many different acceptations. Ask one man 
to define education for you, and he will tell you (truly 
enough, too, in one sense) that everything which a man passes 
through in his hfe is a part of his education for this world or 
the next. Ask another what he understands by education, 
and he will answer your question most Socratically by another, 
or a string of others, — " education of whom, and for what ? 
— a lawyer's education, a doctor's, a merchant's V^ And 
if you tell him " a man's," he will be still less able lo give 
you a direct reply. Ask a third what the end of education 
is, and he tells you, ore rotundo, that it is "to qualify men 
to do good," which is a magnificent sentiment to hear, only 
if you come to cross question this genUeman as to the par- 
ticular kinds of " good " that men are to be qualified to do, 
you will find them to include robbery of private individuals, 
resistance to public authority, and a general propensity to 
upset everything established. 

There are certainly some very odd ideas on this same sub- 
ject of education afloat among us. Here, for instance, is a 
passage which I find in a book called Hints towards 
JReforms* a series of lectures and discourses delivered by 
Mr. Horace Greeley, editor of the I^ew York Tribune. 

* P. 211. 
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" The youth who fancies himself educated because he has 
fully mastered ever so many branches of mere school learn- 
ing, is laboring under a deplorable and perilous delusion. 
He may have learned all that the schools, the seminaries, 
and even our miscalled universities, necessarily teach, and 
still be a pitiably ignorant man, unable to earn a week's sub- 
sistence, to resist the promptings of a perverted appetite, or 
to shield himself from such common results of physical 
depravity as Dyspepsia, Hypochondria, and Nervous De- 
rangement. A master of Cheek and Hebrew who does not 
know how to grow Potatoes^ and can be tempted to drown 
his reason in the intoxicating bowl, is fer more imperfectly 
educated than many an unlettered backwoodsman." 

Now, as regards the " intoxicating bowl," it is certainly a 
terrible defect in a man's morale that he should habitually 
get drunk, so it is, for that matter, that he should habitually 
advocate Anti-Rentism, or any other species of robbery ; but 
I do not perceive that his education has necessarily anything 
to do with the one or the other. He may have a hereditary 
propensity to drink or plunder which no education can eradi- 
cate, and which can only be repressed or punished by other 
influences, or he may have started in the world a sober and 
honest man, and have afterwards become perverted by warp- 
ing influences. But I wish to call particular attention to the 
words which T have italicized, and the proposition which they 
convey, to wit, that to grow, or, in more correct English, to 
raise potatoes (to the dignity of which vegetable Mr. G. has 
further testified by the big P he employs in spelling it) is a 
more essential branch of education than Greek and Hebrew. 
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Now, metliinks, a reader of ordinary capacity and reflection, 
if he had his attention attracted by snch a passage, and were 
led to compare for himself the relative value of the two 
things referred to as elements of education, would, in the 
first place, be likely to inquire the amount of labor and time 
respectively necessary to become a master of the two things. 
And I fancy the result of his examination would be that a 
thorough knowledge of Greek and Hebrew requires assiduous 
application to them for a number of years, probably seven or 
eight, at least, while the Sdence of Raising Potatoes may be 
conquered in a few seasons, perhaps months, taken at inter- 
vals. And this consideration would not improbably lead him 
to the conclusion that, so &r at any rate, the scholar had 
acquired the more valuable part of education, because, sup- 
posing them compelled to change places, he could learn to 
raise potatoes much sooner than the potatoe-grower could 
learn Greek and Hebrew, provided their abilities were equal. 
This, then, would suggest another question, as to the relative 
amount of mind and capacity requisite to make a Greek 
scholar and a raiser of potatoes. To this, I imagine, he 
would not be very long in finding an answer, that to make a 
Greek and Hebrew scholar a man required to be, not a trans- 
cendent genius certainly, but a person of feir capacity, rather 
above than under the average intellect ; that to be a scholar 
IS not rov rv/ovrog, or, in plain English, possible for every man 
that you may pick up in the street ; that if the scholar is 
not necessarilv a Morcurv, neither is he such a stick as can be 
made out of oii y wood ; ;md much more to the same purpose, 
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which Mr. Greeley himself would hardly make bold to call in 
question ; while, on the other hand, it would appear to him 
that any man not natm*ally an idiot is capable of being 
instructed in the cultivation of potatoes, as the example of the 
Irish peasantry fully shows, who excel in that cultivation, 
though very poorly off for intellectual endowments. Hence 
the conclusion would not unnaturally follow, that the know- 
ledge of Greek and Hebrew was in itself a stronger evidence 
of a man's being something out of the common than the 
knowledge of raising potatoes, and therefore more valuable 
to a man in giving him a start in life. 

Further, as education must be admitted, irom the nature 
of the case, to have some effect on the material subjected to 
its influence, our reader will be induced to ask, how far the 
study of Greek and Hebrew, on the one hand, and the learn- 
ing to raise potatoes on the other, respectively improve a 
man or a nation, morally or mentally. And here, I think, 
the result of his investigations will be, that the study of 
Greek and Hebrew has been generally allowed to improve 
the intellectual faculties — what faculties it improves, or to 
what extent, may be a mooted point, but that it does 
improve some of them, and in some appreciable degree, is 
ahnost imiversally conceded, and that nations famous for their 
knowledge of Greek, such as the Germans and English, hold 
a high intellectual rank in other respects ; whereas in the 
culture of potatoes there is nothing that necessarily improves 
a man intellectually or morally, and in the case of a nation 
devoted to it, the Irish aforesaid for instance, it has been 
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allowed on all bands to retard the moral, mental, and even 
physical improvement of the nation ; so that here again he 
will be apt to conclude that the Greek and Hebrew have the 
best of it 

But there is another light in which the student may view 
the question. He may look at it as a mere matter of 
dollars, and those dollars gained by no indirect process, but 
the immediate fruit of the two pursuits. To be sure this is a 
dreadfully low way of regarding the subject, but we had 
better come down to it for the satisfaction of those who 
profess to be nothing if not practical. Even weighed in this 
balance, I think the Greek will preponderate over the 
potatoes. Putting out of the question any other mode of 
^^ realizing '^ his literary acquisitions, a good scholar can 
always get his living as a teacher ; I do not say a thoroughly 
comfortable Uving or as good a living as he ought to have in 
all cases, but a better living than a man can get by raising 
potatoes; and in any dviUzed country can conmiand the 
services of m(N^ than one potatoe-raiser. Many a scholar may 
have difficulty in helping himself in some of the most 
ordinary occurrences of every-day life, and still be driving a 
very lucrative trade by his scholarship. I knew a Senior 
Wrangler so green in all apparatus relative to horses, that 
once when we were riding out together and his curb-chain 
unfisustened, he very soberly set to work to re£asten it over the 
ctnimaVs nose ; but this very man was making more money 
at the time than the sharpest hostler at the most frequented 
livery stable ever did. 
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And this brings on one question more ; in what condition 
of society will the knowledge of raising potatoes be of more 
pecuniary advantage to its possessor and more value to the 
community generally than the knowledge of Greek and 
Hebrew ? And the answer is most obvious : in the very 
first and primitive stage — in an unsettled country — in the 
backwoods of a newly discovered territory — among that 
shipwrecked crew on a desert island whom Locke took as an 
example of his fancied " state of nature." There all men are 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, tillers of the soil, 
shooters of wild beasts or savages. There all elegancies of 
mind or body are out of place and premature, because every 
one^s attention is absorbed in satisfying the immediate wants 
of life. There the confectioner and the scholar, the French 
milliner and the German metaphysician are alike useless 
drones ; the carpenter is a prince (as he was in Homer's 
time), and the historical painter cumbereth the earth. There 
and there only is Mr. Greeley's assertion a correct one. 

By the time the student has carried his speculations thus 
iai he will be able to appreciate pretty correctly the compara- 
tive value of the Greek preferred by his humble servant the 
author, and the potatoe-raising commended by Mr. Greeley ; 
and he will also have had a neat illustration of a position 
maintained by many wise and good men — that Socialism 
tends to put the lowest kind of work above the highest^ and 
therefore^ so far from advancing^ as it pretends to do, the 
course of civilization, goes directly to pervert and retard it, 
and to throw the world hack to the ages of barbarism. 
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Returning from this partial digression and turning to a 
much higher being in the scale of animated nature than 
Mr. Greeley, we find this idea in the lectures of Professor 
Maurice, of the London University ; that from all the various 
systems and definitions of education ever proposed may be 
evolved three distinct doctrines ; the first, that the end of 
education is development of the faculties ; the second, that 
it is the restraint of certain fisu^ulties ; the third, that it is the 
giving of information.* (This is not the order in which he 
enumerates them, but as it is their historical order, I prefer 
stating them so.) For illustrations of these three principles 
carried out purely — so far as it is possible to keep them 
unmixed — ^he refers to Athens, Sparta, and the modem 
Utilitarian school 

This division I am disposed to accept as an important first 
step in our investigation. 

The first and second of these principles appear to be in 
direct contradiction, but it is the first and third which really 
clash, for the second looks chiefly to a particular set of 
faculties, different from those which are the main object of 
the first. In other words the idea of development has 
more reference to our intellectital ; that of restraint more to 
our m^oral education. As a general rule there are more 
mental faculties that require developing, and more, moral 
propensities that require restraining. The illustrations 
chosen by the Professor show this ; the Athenian education 

* See his Lectures on Education ; first Lecture or Chapter. 
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wonderfully sharpened the intellect at the expense of tlie 
morals, the Spartan education left the intellect untouched ; 
it is no exaggeration to say of the Lacedemonians that they 
were illiterate on principle ; whatever in their education was 
not physical, was moral. Such heing the case, I put out of 
question for the present the second principle, not because a 
man's moral nature is not, in my estimation, of infinitely 
more importance than his intellectual, but hr the same 
reason that in examining the other two principles I shall set 
aside the questions of physical development and of informa- 
tion on subjects pertaining expressly to the physique of the 
student, although I hold that the body is the very first thing 
to be attended to, for if a man's body is not in good working 
condition, he will seldom be able to apply himself so as to 
improve his mind to Ihe best advantage ; and if his physique 
is much out of order, his morale is very apt to be injuriously 
affected. But I r^ard the improvement and education of 
the mind as the special business of a College or University ; 
just as I would say that the special business of one 
particular Faculty — a Law school, for instance, is to teach 
law ; and I should expect the graduates of a given College 
or University to be men of more intellectual power and 
refinencient than the mass of the community ; if they were 
not, I should immediately conclude there was something 
wrong in the University course ; but if they were not stronger 
or healthier, or more moral men than the rest of the commu- 
nity, I do not say that I should be perfectly satisfied, but I 
should be inclined to withhold my censure so long as they did 

VOL. II. 2 
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not M behw the aven^ in these respecta, nor should I 
immediately set down their want of physical and moral 
superiority as the &alt of the Institution. In* all this I may 
be wroi^ ; however, my plan has at any rate the advantage 
of enabling us to consider one thing at a time ; to examine by 
themselves the intellectual advantages or disadvantages of the 
Cambridge system and then to compare them with those of 
any other, first similarly examined apart 

Now the University of Cambridge adc^pls the Jir$t rather 
than the third of the theories above enunciated as the true 
theory of a liberal education. It does not propose to itself 
as its primary object the giving of tn/brmofton, but rather 
the developing and training of the mind, so that it may 
receive, arrange, retain, and use to the best advantage, sudi 
information as may be afterwards desirable or necessary — 
such information as it may be the business of professional 
teachers to supply it, or its pleasure to collect for itself 
For this training the University has decided, not in blind 
obedience to precedent, for the subject i& undergoing discus- 
sion within its precincts every day — that classical and mathe- 
matieal studies are the best means, and it undertakes to teach 
them thoroughly. Here, at the outset, a difficulty arises 
which is satisfiictorily provided for. Neither the preparation 
nor the abilities of those who enter on any collie or univer- 
sity course at the same time being equal, it is a question 
with all academical authorities, how to make a class work 
together so that the dull ones sliall not retard, nor the 
bright ones hurry the rest, and that all shall be kept busy 
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without any being overworked. Now the Cambridge sys- 
tem, by its examinations of different kinds suited to different 
degrees of preparation and capacity, and by its private tui- 
tion (which is an integral part of the system, though existing 
unofficially), has provided fer educating every separate stu- 
dent in accordance with his antecedents and capabilities, and 
ingeniously combines the advantages of a public and a private 
education. 

The student then may learn more or less, but whatever 
the amount, he is expected to learn it thorauffhly. Hence, 
as the first effect, he acquires habits of extreme mental accu- 
racy. 

At our colleges it is so arranged that all the students go 
through the same course, at least during the most important 
years of their undergraduateship, and necessarily some go 
through it well and some ill ; it is too much for some, and 
not half enough for others. Now at Cambridge precisely 
the reverse of this takes place. A student may go through a 
very limited or a very extensive course of reading, but what- 
ever he passes an examination in he is required to do and know 
well Even the examinations which are disparagingly known 
as **pass** ones, the Previous, the Poll, and (since the new 
relations) the Junior Optima, require more than half marks 
on their papers, and the way in which a slovenly and inaccu- 
rate man loses marks would astonish a great many of our 
students if subjected to them. And as we ascend to the 
honor examinations, the demand for precision increases with 
the field for its exercise, till we arrive at cases of High 
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Wranglers who have made not one single decided mistake in 
their six days' work, and of Seni<Hr Classics who ^ floor" the 
Tripos papers without an error. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on the value to its possessor 
of such a habit of reading, thinking, and writing accurately. 

I will merely allude to one of its advantages. A Cantab 
is most careful in verifying references. He will not take a 
thing at second-hand if he can go to the original source c^ it 
Hence he is little liable to be imposed upon by the ignorance, 
real or assimied, of others, or to be the innocent medium 
of currency for other men's blunders. I believe that a his- 
torical, antiquarian, literary, or statistical error, put forth in 
print or public speech, is sooner and more certainly detected 
in England than in any other country, and that this is owing 
to the influence of Cambridge men and Cambridge education. 

But the English student does not only read his subjects 
accurately ; he reads them comprehensively, and so that he 
can apply them. It is, indeed, impossible to avoid the 
imparting, in some instances, of partial and exoteric informa- 
tion ; but as a general rule it could never be said of the 
Cantabs what has more than once been said of American col- 
lege students, that theirs is a knowledge of particular books 
rather than of subjects. And in no place of education is 
there less parrotry^ less exercise of memory, as distinguished 
from the acquisition of knowledge, than at Cambridge. The 
nearest approach to it is the case of the classical men who get up 
only Mathematics enough to pass as Junior Optim6s. Even 
here the knowledge, though temporary, is real for the time ; it 
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18 not retained in the mind, beoaose it is immediately afterwards 
crowded ont hj more interesting matter; but theee m^ 
really understand their subjects for the examination, and cm 
woricy if not ]»oUems (which are the last test of a man^i 
mathematical knowledge), at least examples, deductions, and 
riders in theoL Let me give an instance or two of what I 
mean by applying knowledge. A student for classical 
honors in his second or third year may be utterly unao- 
quainted with some long author like Plautus. He reads two 
or three of the comedies, and gets them up so carefully that 
he has acquired a good insight into the author's vocabuliury 
and peculiarities of phrase and construction, so that he will 
make a very £ur translation c^ a passage from any of the 
oth^ plays which he has not read. Take a Cambridge 
Second-year man and an American graduate, both disposed 
to study Plato ; let the former read four dialogues, and the 
latter eight, which will take them about the same time, each 
reading in the way he has been accustomed to ; the Cantab 
from studying half the quantity, will know more about his 
author than the American, and will translate and explain 
better a passage at random from any of the other dialogues. 
K our Cantab be a mathematical man, his skill in the appli- 
catiiHi of his knowledge will be still further increased by the 
symmetrical arrangement of it 

Again, the Cambridge student acquires manly habits of 
thinking and. reading. He becomes fond of hard mental 
work, and has a healthy taste in his mental relaxations. The 
trash of the circulating library he despises as he would si^gar 
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amdy. No works of fiction bat tbe very besl^ and those 
rarely, are to be foaiid in his room.* His idea of light read- 
mg is Shelley's or Henry Taylor's poetry, Macaulay's Essaysi 
a leader in the Examiner, a treatise on Ethics or Politieal 
Economy ; he woold laugh at you for calling this ** readii^'' 
in the University sense, or study. Sudi a taste is indeed 
late in forming; when nearly a man in size and looks he is 
still disposed to be idle and schoolboy-like in the intervals of 
his hard work, and at eighteen is behind an American or 
Scotdi youth in genial information ; but the habit of mind 
once started, he goes on drawing in knowledge from all quar- 
ters at a vast rate, and whatever he does take into his w^ 
prepared mind assimilates itself with matter already there, 
and fi^tilizes the whole, and fructifies ; nothing of what he 
leads is thrown away. 

Now the general and final effect of this enei^tic, accurate, 
and comprehensive style of working, is that the Cambridge 
student exhilnts great power and rapidity in mastering any 
new subject to which his attention is necessarily turned. If 
he has to acquire a foreign language or a new science, to 
become familiar with the elements of a difiicult profession, 
like that of the law, or even to learn the details of a large 
business establishment, in any case he takes cleverly hold of 
the first principles, and then proceeds accurately, but speedily, 
from step to step, till he has attained the desired knowledge. 

* It was a rule of the Union Library to admit no novels, and so 
strictly was the role observed that it was with great difficulty Walter 
Seotf ■ could be introduced. 
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From maiij strildng instanoes wiUiin m j own observatioii, or 
<ml70iie remowe from it^ of tbe way in which a Cantab cairies 
a thing through, let me relate a case that occurred jnst be£>re 
I entered the UniTersity. A high Wrangler, then a Trinitj 
Badftdor, went to see a rdative who was largely engaged in 
the maniifactnre of plate ^asa. While lionizii^ the pre- 
■UBes, he learned that the chief difficulty and expense lay in 
the poUMng. Forthwith our Trinity man aets himself to 
^get up the subject," and after he has acquired all the infiHma- 
tion he can from those on the spot and sudi other sources as 
are availaUe within a short tame, he goes to work to calculate 
the £9rmalaof a law aocordii^ to whidi two plates of glass rub- 
bii^ together will polish eadi other. The result was an 
improvem^it which realized a handsome fortune iot the 
manufacturer, who did not forget how he had obtained it, 
and evinced his gratitude in a substantial manner. 

And now let us see how such a man will write on any 
subject — the con«deration of which I may seem to have 
unduly ddayed, ^or the first and almost the only test of a 
young man's ability that occurs to many of us (except making 
a speedi) is his writing. What training has he had for Uiis f 
Directly very little ; he may not have written a dozen set 
essays — nay, not half a dozen — all the time he was at the 
Univenuty. But he has been accustomed to reproduce the 
thoughts of others, rapidly, tersely, and accurately, upcm 
paper. He has never had room for verbiage any more than 
for ornament. He will have a tendency to say whatever he 
asys correctly, concisely, and pointedly. He will not write 
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fluently at first, for want of practice, nor elegantly, for he has 
not cultivated the graces of style, but he will write und^- 
standingly and from a real, conscientious study and know- 
ledge of his subject He will be ready to detect misstate- 
ments, inaccuracies, and false logic in others, and for himself 
will not be likely to commit an i^t^iorantia elenchi ; to miss the 
drift of a question — ^to find fault for instance with literature 
for not being science^ as a very showy writer on this side the 
water did not very long ago. 

As to his style it will soon improve — thanks to another 
result of his education without which those mentioned would 
be very imperfect — an elegant and refined taste which arrives 
late at maturity only to approach nearer perfection. His mind 
is imbued with the influence of the choicest classic models, 
through which he reads and by which he interprets those of 
modem literature. Applied to his case the argument so 
often urged against the study of the Classics in our Colleges, 
" that they are forgotten in a few years," would be false and 
meaningless. His Latin and Greek are not forgotten. They 
stick to him through life. They explain his reading and 
adorn his writing. They bring him into fellowship with the 
scholars, the men of elegant literature, the gentlemen of the 
intellect throughout the world. He does not have to hunt 
after Classical quotations and allusions to be brought in as 
bits of " business" for the purposes of making an impression 
on others still more ignorant than himself; they drop from 
him as naturally as a figure or an antithesis, and he feels 
they will please men of his own stamp, because he feels 
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pleased to meet them elsewhere: they are his ^dnrnvrw 
tfuvsrorfffv, vocal to the intelligent, though for the multitude 
they may need interpreters. 

This is a brightly coloured picture that I have drawn ; 
are there no dark shades in it ? Have I represented a man 
educated xor' hxn^ just as I should wish my son or yours 
to be in every respect ? There are one or two little deficien- 
cies to consider,^ which we will look at in all candor. 

The first may have been anticipated from my silence. 
The two great results of College education which most of our 
people, induding most of the students themselves, look to, 
are pubKc speaking and writing. Whatever eke a young 
man knows how to do, he must be able to write fluently and 
showily and to address a meeting. Now the Cambridge 
system of education is certainly not calculated to make public 
speakers. By this I do not mean that it will spoil a man 
who has the material of a real orator in him as much as the 
system of a New England College will spoil a man who has 
a tendency to be a good scholar ; but that it is not £[ivorable 
to the production of those pretty good debaters and ready 
haranguers whom our places of instruction turn out in such 
numbers. I have mentioned in a former chapter that some 
of the cleverest men in the place despised and undervalued 
public oratory on principle ; and the authorities do nothing 
to encourage it, except giving here and there a College prize. 
But it is not merely in this negative way, and from want of 
opportunity and encouragement to practise frequently, that 
the young speaker suffers. The education he goes through 

2* 
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is pofiitivdy nn&yonible to fluency on his legs. The habit 
of weiring every word accurately, may be all the better 
in the end for a man who has real oratorical genius, but 
is certainly all the worse for an ordinary debater. The 
general run of public speaking requh^ redundancy and 
repetition, nor does it admit a ^tidious choice of words 
except in some elaborate concluding period. Just before 
leaving Cambridge I found myself falling off in aHHty 
to address an audience, and that in a greater d^ree than 
the mere want of practice would account for. 

This admission will settle the business in the eyes of some ; 
they will deem it enough to counterbalance all the benefits 
claimed for the Cambridge system. My own opinion is, and 
I shall endeavor to prove it ferther on, that we value this 
feculty too highly and pay too large a price for it Still 
there is a medium here as in everything else ; viewing the 
art of public speaking merely as an accomplishment^ it 
deserves more attention. A gentleman at a public dinner, 
for instance, ought to be able to extemporize some appropriate 
observations when called upon, without stumbling over his 
own words and making himself and every one else uncom- 
fortable, as an Englishman is apt to do on such occasions. 
And here, I think, lies the English error on this point ; they 
regard a certain proficiency in public speaking as a purely 
professional matter, for the barrister or Member of Parliament 
to learn subsequently to his academical course. But besides 
its professional value it is an accomplishment which a highly 
educated man may be expected to possess, and should there- 
fore form a part of a liberal education. 



Hie seooDd deficiency k one rather more eompHoaled md 
not so easy to explain or understand. I may state it thu»-^ 
a tejideney to fnaJce men too exelusively consumers and not 
sufficiently producers of knowledge. The Cambridge man is 
great m acquiring a mastery of a subject and using it for his 
own benefit, in his profession for instance, but his inclination 
to promulgate his acquisitions and the fruits of them to the 
world, does not keep pace with his ability to do so. We see 
this exemplified in the resident Fellows, who, reading as many 
books as the German professors, write a great deal less. It is 
not idleness that causes this ; between teaching and study 
their time is pretty well filled up ; the indolent and rusty 
Don who does nothing but drink port and play whist has 
become nearly a tradition. It is not any selfish or priestly 
feeling in regard to knowledge — ^no men are more ready to 
communicate information when you ask it of them. The 
tendency in question rather springs from false modesty and 
an excessive ^tidiousness produced by hypercriticism. Ac- 
customed to scrutinize with the greatest severity the perform- 
ances of others, the English graduate is not indulgent to his 
own. He is just as hard upon them, and more dissatisfied 
with them. A fi*iend who was with difficulty induced to 
write a few pages now and then for a Mathematical journal 
which he did with great clearness and force, once said to me 
on the occasion of my having a prize essay printed, " 1 should 
not like to publish anything myself ; when you put a thing 
in print it seems as if you were perfectly satisfied with it, 
and I never am with what I write." This is the spirit that 
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keeps many a competent man from making a name among 
the scholars and literary men of the civilized world. It is 
true such a man has a plausible excuse. He may say that 
since ^' of making books there is no end" and the majority of 
those published are perishable and of small value, he will 
play a wiser part by not adding to the number ; that he had 
better be a reservoir to supply the streams of his neighbors, 
informing and improving his immediate associates by his 
conversation and unwritten learning. But surely when there 
is room for a new book on a new subject or an old one that 
has long lain fallow; when new lights can be thrown upon 
old questions ; when in short a man has acquired a certain 
combination of knowledge and ideas not to be found in any 
book, and the acquisition of which he feels would be beneficial 
to others as it has been to him, ouffht he not to write a book, 
his time, and means, and other circumstances permitting ? I 
am very much inclined to think so. 

To sum up, it may be said that, as the utilitarian system 
inclines a student to communicate more knowledge than he 
possesses, the English University system will sometimes 
hinder him from communicating what he has. 
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PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL HABITS OF CAMBRIDGE MEN. THEIR 

AMUSEMENTS, ^kC. 

Mens Sana in corpora sano. — Hoeace. 

Some remarks already dropped here and there may have 
given the reader a hint of the comparison between the 
inteUectoal teaching of Cambridge and that of some other 
places to which I am proceeding, and which is one of the 
principal objects of this work. Before arriving at this, how- 
ever, it is necessary to look at our English friends all round, 
physically, socially, morally, religiously. 

To a vegetarian, a teetotaller, a ** eupeptic '' of any sort 
(lovely names these are, and show a sublime taste in the 
people who invented and use them) and, I &ncy, to a New 
Englander generally, the Cantab's life would not appear the 
most r^ular, nor the kind of one best adapted to promote 
health, strength, and longevity. He is never up before half- 
past six in the morning, and seldom in bed before twelve at 
night He eats a hearty dinner of animal food at 4 p. m., 
drinks strong malt liquors with it, and not unirequently strong 
^ne after it. He is not shy of suppers and punch. He 
often starts himself for Ms morning's work with the stimulus 
of a cigar. He reads nine hours a day on a " spirt " the 
fortnight before examination, vnrites seven hours a day or 
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more against time during the examination week, and the 
week after that does nothing but jollify. 

Yet this very man takes better care of himself and has a 
more philosophical system of living than many a consdentioiis 
and pains-taking ascetic, who has spent half his life in 
declaiming against the wickedness of alcohol and tobacco. 
For eight or nine months of the year he is in a regular state 
of training; if he had to walk a match the only change 
necessary would be for him to drink a little less. His seven 
hours of sleep (a rather scanty quantity, but enough for mort 
men in good health*) are always the same sevai hours of 
the night. The sponge bath and horse-hair glove are among 
the regular and daily accessories of his toilet. His breakfiEnt 
is Ught and simple — a buttered roll and a cup of tea — ^and 
when he is at it he does not worry himself about anything 
else. He is discreet in his position when at work, and 
knowing that he has to stoop forward in writing at the 
examinations, does most of his reading leaning baek in his 
arm chair or standing at a high desk where he strengthens 
his legs and eases his chest at the same time. After he baa 
dined you could not hnhe him to engage in any exertion of 
body or mind for at least two hours. The most he will do 
is to lounge to the Union and read the papers, or ha 

* There can be no Procrustean standard for such things. Som^ 
men will be satisfied with six hours, others require eight and a halC^- 
I have reason to believe that the average amount of time which ^ 
Cambridge reading man passes in bed is rather under than abor^ 
seven hours. 
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may look ov^ some easy and fetniliar book in his own rooms. 
But above all, his exercise is as mnch a daily necessity to 
Mm as bis food, and by exercise be does not understand 
driving in a carriage, strolling about, or even playing billiards. 
^^Constitutionals'' of eight miles in less than two hours, 
varied with jumping hedges, ditches, and gates ; ** pulling " 
on the river, cricket, football, riding twelve miles without 
drawing bridle; all combinations of muscular exertion and 
^resh air which shake a man well up and bring big drops 
from all his pores, are what he understands by his two hours 
exercise. See one of these men stripped and observe the 
healthy state of his skin — that is enough to demonstrate that 
he is in good condition, even should you overlook his muscu- 
lar development 

The staple exercise is walking ; between two and four all 
the roads in the neighborhood of Cambridge — ^that is to say 
within four miles of it — are covered with men taking their 
ooDstitationals. Longer walks, of twelve or fifteen miles, are 
frequently taken on Sundays or days succeeding an examina- 
tion. The standard of a good walker, is to have gone, not 
^nce, but repeatedly, fifteen miles in three hours, without 
special training or being the worse for it next day. A num- 
ber of my acquaintances professed to be able to do this. 
After walking comes boating or " pulling," which is the sport 
par excellence of an English University, as sword exercise is 
o^a German (this was the illustration given me by a man 
^ko had been at both). The men put themselves into extra 
tuning for the Spring races, eschew pastry (which aa 
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Englishman never takes much of at any time, generally 
eating cheese where an American does pie) and confine 
themselves to a small quantity of liquid, usually malt liquor, 
during the day. Besides these races, the Cam is always full 
during the warm season, of men pulling up and down, 
sometimes one, sometimes two in a boat Some of the 
reading men work very hard in the boats. Two Smith's 
Prizemen and one Senior Classic were prominent boating 
men during the three years from '42 to '45. Cricket, foot- 
ball, fives, all games of ball in short, are popular in their 
season. There is not so much riding as might be supposed, 
considering that there is not one Englishman in five hundred 
of the University-going classes, who cannot ride and does not 
like to. The expense is the reason genially alleged, and 
under the circumstances it shows more self-denial than 
University men usually have the reputation of. There is 
sufficient business, however, for five or six livery stables, those 
who keep their own horses being mostly the Noblemen and 
Fellow-Commoners, and a few of the Fellows. Englishmen 
have a patent for making any sort of horse leap, and when 
your Cantab gets on a hired horse, with his own spurs, to 
take perhaps the first ride he has had for three months, the 
amount he will get out of him is incredible, and the amount 
he gets out of himself somewhat remarkable. I recollect 
once being, with some other men, nine hours on horseback, 
during which time we took no refreshment and did not once 
dismount The whole distance ridden was not more than 
forty miles, but having to wait some hours for the steeple 
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chase we went to see (and some of the leaps in which we 
took) our animals had the pleasure daring that interval of 
walking about with us on their backs. When there is ice 
enough, which does not happen every winter, the Cantabs 
are great skaters, and stories are told of their performances 
in this line which I will not repeat, for they sound very large 
and I could not positively authenticate them. There is a 
certain amount of fencing and sparring practised, more of the 
latter than the former, not a great deal of either. It is 
almost a sine qua non for a Cantab's exercise, that it should 
be in the open ain He never minds the weather, or thinks 
of patting off his constitutional because it rains. 

It may be asked whether, allowing that from this regularity 
of exerdse a high standard of strength and endurance results, 
the general health of the men is also good. For health and 
strength do not necessarily go together : in our country we 
meet many persons of great activity and a considerable share 
of downright strength, who are nevertheless always out of 
order and ailing. I have no hesitation in sajring that the 
general health of the Cambridge men is on a par with their 
strength, and such as might be expected from it by an 
ordinary observer. Dyspepsia is almost unknown, bilious 
attacks are not common, consumption scarcely ever heard of. 
^metimes a man gets a temporary affection of the heart 
^in palling too much, or from some irregularity in his way 
^ life. Sometimes he has a nervous attack from over work 

• 

J*t before, or over excitement at an examination. These are 
^ most general forms of illness, and usually but temporary 
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in their effect When a death occurs it is aknost always 
either from accident or wilful dissipation. 

I was anxious to obtwn the statistics of Und^gradnate 
nunrtality, for the purpose of bearing out my statements on 
this point by the actual figures ; but I could not get them, 
•imply because none have ever been kept Some of my 
medical friends made shots at the question from their own 
experience, and agreed in tai average of three deaths a-year ; 
but this, among a population of eighteen hundred, must be 
below the mark. Of the **year" that entered with me at 
Trinity (that of 1844) three men died before the time of 
graduating, but two of these were lost by accidents ; of the 
year before (that of 1843), and of the year after, in which I 
finally went out (that of 1845), there was not a single man 
who died. I doubt if this ever happens at Yale College 
(where the number of students is nearly the same as at 
Trinity) for two out of three successive years. During ^^ 
years that I passed at New Haven, there was not a graduat- 
ing class that had not lost at least three members. 

Indeed a mau must be healthy as well as strong — *' in con- 
dition " altogether to stand the work. For in the eight hows 
a-day which form the ordinary amount of a reading man's 
study, he gets through as much work as a German does in 
twelve ; and nothing that our students go through can com- 
pare with the fatigue of a Cambridge examination. If s 
man^s health is seriously affected, he gives up honors at ODO09 

unless he be a genius like my friend E , who " can't help 

being fibrst" To go on with half reading, and take a place 
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below his own standard, as I did, is what an En^hman is 
too {NTOud to do. 

Why are the Cantabs in such good physical plight, when 
they have neither dietetic lectures nor voluntary societies? 
All that you will hear in the way ff precept is a tradition or 
two, such as that eight hours a-day, *' coach " and all, is a 
proper amount of work for a reading man, or that it is not 
safe to read after Hall (i. e. afiber dinner). Regular exercise 
is the great secret But why do they exercise so regularly ? 
first of all, it amuses them : where so many different kinds 
of exercise are attainable, every man must find some kind 
that he likes, and that he pursues without thinking all the 
time that it is for his health — ^which is one reason why it 
does him good. These young practical philosophers have 
wisdom enough to see that it is not enough to exercise the 
body unless the mind is interested and diverted at the same 
time ; and they carry out this principle even in the '^ con- 
stitutionals :'' a man will not walk out alone, for then he 
hiight still be thinking of the problems or the verses he was 
lately working at ; no, he takes a friend with him, and they 
two talk on some subject of the day, politics or literature, or 
rt worst ^' shop," such as who are likely to be the next 
Scholars — anything but their actual studies. Now this seems 
80 obvious a dictate of common sense, that the acting in 
xjoordance with it may appear to involve no remarkable 
stretch of wisdom, nay, I may be thought platitudinous for 
enlarging upon it at all ; but I do insist that the principle 
^fi^erves our attention, inasmuch as some professed lumina« 
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ries of reform among ourselves have strangely ignored it, 
and with a short-sighted utilitarianism started a precisely 
contrary doctrine. The proposition has been distinctly laid 
down by persons of diflferent schools, from an Efnscopal 
bishop to a Socialist or no particular religion, that there 
should be no such thing as pure relaxation, but that when 
students are not at study they should be at work — actually 
employed in manual labor. This is really using a youth ai 
one of the most critical and important periods of his life 
worse than any person of common intelligence or humanity 
would use a horse. 

The doctrine is brought forward partly to c»Ty out a fiuu^ 
that some people have of asserting the dignity of labor — of 
making out that manual occupation is something very fuie 
and glorious, not for its results, but for and in itself; and 
therefore they would make students work for the mere sake 
of working. Such a fancy is equally repugnant to reason 
and Scripture. The necessity of labor was part of the prime- 
val curse, and all beauty, or glory, or dignity pertaining to* 
labor depends on the ends to which it is the means. I may 
respect most sincerely the man who drives a dung-cart, if I 
know that he supports a sick relative or educates a child from 
the fruits of his toil, but driving a dung-cart is a very 
undignified pursuit for all that Most manual labor is in 
itself disagreeable ; men submit to it because it is necessary 
and profitable, not for any merit or attraction that it has in 
itself. So they are delighted to obtain physic when ill by 
reason of the results they expect from it ; but no one would 
say that taking castor-oil is its own reward. 
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To help along tibis crotchet comes the just-see-before-your 
iio6e-and>iio-&iiher sort of idea that all time not spent in 
doing something tangible is lost. There is sometimes a 
useful lesson to be got out of a joke. Let me repeat a Yery 
old one for the benefit of these utilitarians. 

A country manager saw that the trumpets of his orchestra 

were not taking part in an overture which the other musicians 

were executing. He rushed upon them and inveighed 

against their idleness. ^ But," said one of the assailed, " we 

have fifteen bars rest here." ^ Rest I" retorted the other, 

"I don't pay you ten shillings aruight for resting ; blow 

away !" How the rest of the trumpets should be essential 

to tbe harmony of the piece was beyond his comprehension. 

It is well known that scarcely one third of an entering class 

at West Point graduates, and any cadet, or any person con- 

Tenant with the place, will tell you on being asked the 

leasoD, that it is the imion of hard study and military drill 

(which amounts to a species of work) that causes so many to 

l^reak down. A West-Pointer has told me that, after drilling, 

the men are so fatigued, in mind as well as body, that it takes 

them some time to settle down to study. I do not presume 

to find feult with the system at West Point, which is a pecu- 

Harone for a peculiar purpose. Its first object is not to 

educate young men, but to provide the U. S. Army with 

fiwt-rate officers. The Government, having its pick out of a 

^^ number of applicant, has a right to sacrifice many of 

t^ for the sake of getting the best possible men for its own 

^ants; but a system which sifts out, in a course of four 
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yean, more tlian two thirds of those subjected to it, would 
never answer for a system of general education. 

In schools where a rigid system of gymnastics is made the 
substitute for ordinary boyish recreations, the result is apt to 
be that, the play having been turned to a study, the 9fudy 
degenerates into play, Festalozzi's establishment at Yverdun 
was a striking example of this.* 

In short, it is a safe rule to lay down, that, to keep a stih 
dent in good working order for a length of time, the harder 
he applies himself to his studies while studying^ the more 
diversion he requires when taking exercise. 

The sensible example of their Seniors does a great deal to 
encourage these young men in taking healthful exercm 
The Master of Downing is noted as the best skater in Cam- 
bridge, and may be seen cutting figures on the Cam during^ 
any hard frost The Master of Trinity is a crack horseman, 
and few men of his weight in England can take a leap better* 
An English tutor or lecturer has no sham dignity whidi 
makes him fear to demean himself by joining in the sporte 
of undergraduates, and consequentiy none of the under- 
graduates themselves think these sports undignified. Still 
less are they withheld by any religious scruples. That it is 
wrong for a clergyman to ride, or that walking for exercise 
on Sundays is a species of practical infidelity, are propositions 
that they would be slow to admit. I remember once aoooff 
panpng a college lecturer and tutor, a very young man, Iw 
whose merits and good character had gained him raj^d sa 

• See Fraaert Magazine, vol. xliii. p. 631. 
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demic prDinotkm, on a long Sunday morning constitutional 
between our early break&st and St. Mary's at 2 p. u. We had 
been discussii^ all manner of ethical and theological ques^ 
tiona, and thought we had passed the time rather profitably 
than otherwise, when suddenly something put me in mind of 
New Haven, and I said to him, ^Do you know, M ' - ^ 
where I was when a boy they would think we had been 
spending this morning very wickedly ?" 
He looked several notes of interrogation at me. 
" Because," I continued, " we have been walking.** 
^What! do they think it a sin to take a walk! Do 
you mean thU operatioii^ we have been performing P as if 
Ibere must be some other recondite meaning beside the 
ordinary one, so incredible did what he had just heard appear 
to him. I assured him such was the case. '* Well," said he, 
afto* a pause, '^ I wcmder if they eat their dinner on Sunday !" 
Here were developed two traits of the Gantab — ^his apprecia- 
tion of the necessity of exercise, and his contemptuous 
nijeetion of sham. 

Fitmi the exercises of the Cantabs one naturally comes to 
ti)«r amusements, under which head I include all relaxation 
^lueh is not hard bodily exercise, and all in-door occupation 
^Ikidi is not study. 

I have mentioned that there is a good deal of whist played 
117 a certain set of reading men, especially on Saturday nights. 
^>t there are many laudably ignorant of the game, though 
^J have no holy horror of it or of those who play it, and I 
^▼er once heard a set homily against cards from any one 
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all the time I was at Cambridge. Non-reading men play 
vingtretrun to a considerable extent, but for the lowest possi- 
ble (sixpenny) points. Gambling is certainly not a prevalent 
vice in the University. The same class are also fond of 
billiards, but not so much so as young Frenchmen or Ameri- 
cans. A reading-man seldom patronizes the billiard-ro<»ns, 
for the simple reason that, if he does, he soon ceases to be a 
reading-man. 

The chess club at Cambridge is a small one, but tolerably 
supported. 

The English are not a musical people, as th()ee of them 
who know anything about the matter admit themselves. 
Cambridge does not differ fi^m the rest of the island in this 
respect It is rare indeed to hear a Cantab sing. Were 
he to do so in the streets at night, like a Continental or 
American student, he would be set down for mad or drunk. 
Now and then a very boating man will &vor you after his 
liquor with a song of the sort that had better be left 
unsung. Or if the University man attempts an instrument 
it is usually one of the most painful description, such as the 
comopceon, which when played by a master of it is only 
one degree on the right side of torture to hear, and when, as 
is usually the case, imperfectly understood by the attempter 
of it, is worse than a dozen donkeys. Once a Trinity man 
set up a private organ, and used to perform the Morning 
Hymn before chapel, in consequence of which be received 
sixty-five anonymous notes in one day, and at last, if I recol- 
lect rightly, the authorities were obliged to interfere and put 
a stop to the nuisance. 
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Painting is better appreciated, though very few have time 
to cultivate the national ability for sketching or the means to 
possess many original pictures. But some first-rate engrav- 
ings are almost a necessary part of the University man's 
furniture. These generally run in three classes — religious 
subjects, such as the most noted works of Raphael and 
Titian ; Landseer's animals ; and historical incidents or por- 
traits of great men. 

But as may naturally be expected in a University, most 
of the amusements are of a literary character. There is a 
great deal of the old standard Hterature read, and new books 
of value are keenly criticized in conversation. Book-clubs are 
formed, and as the works of the day pass from hand to hand 
they supply the members with subjects of conversation when 
two or three of them are taking a quiet cup of tea (each man 
furnishing his own commons — bringing his little milk-jug 
and his share of bread and butter as well as of knowledge). 
There was a club in Trinity that met once a week to read 
Shakspeare. Conversational criticism on books, informal 
discussion of Hterary, ethical, metaphysical, religious sub- 
jects — discussion in which men seek for truth rather than 
victory, and speak from a fiill mind rather than with a ready 
tongue — ^is a necessity of the highly educated Englishman, 
his evening's amusement, his opera. 

Such talks, whether two, three, or more be present at 
them, usually result from some previous arrangement, made 
in Hall for instance, or during a walk. It is not considered 
exactly the thing to tumble in upon a man in the evening 

VOL. II. 3 
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without warning, unless you have some particular reason for 
it, or he is your particular friend. He may be reading or 
preparing to read. Generally, however your Cantab takes 
care to guard against such a surprise by '< sporting" him- 
self in. 

If you call on a man and his door is sported, signifying 
that he is out or busy, it is customary to pop your card 
through the little slit made for that purpose. About these 
cards there is one little peculiarity. An English visiting 
card has the prefix of " Mr." not the name alone as with us. 
But a University man always omits this prefix ; if he happen 
to be using his " town" cards, he will draw a pencil through 
the engraved "Mr." The more usual way however is to 
have blank cards, and write on them your name (and College 
if visiting a man of another College) in pencil.* 

* Thoro are tome of theso littlo peculiarities ia addresses, signa- 
tures, ico.f worth noting as part of the Shibboleth by which our 
countrymen and the English may bo distinguished. 

An Englishman having a middle name, sometimes writes his two 
initials before the family name, but more usually leaves the second 
inithl out. Thus Mr. John James Brown will sign himself "J. 
Brown," and put <* Mr. J. Brown" on his card. The practice of 
writing or printing the first name in full with the middle initial, 
** John J. Brown/' as with us, is not common. The custom of leav- 
ing out the middle initial sometimes puxxles those who do not under- 
stand it, and is a frequent source of ambiguity. I was myself led into 
error by it in regard to my friend Hallam ; his name was Henry 
Fitpmnurict : from his leaving out the middle initial I fancied he had 
dropped his middle name through some dislike for it. I knew two 
Etigl&shmon.traY<elllng in this country, who had the same family name 
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Of other tastes, habits, and peculiarities of Cambridge men, 
I do not know that there is much to be said, beyond what 
may have already been inferred by the reader in the course 

and the same first initial, which was enough to make some confusion 
probable, but their habit of omitting the middle initial which distin- 
guished them made it ten times worse, and they were continually being 
mistaken for each other. 

Never address a letter to an Englishman as " Mr. John Brown" or 
" Mr. Brown," unless you want to insult him, but always " John 
Brown Esq." or " -^— Brown Esq." if you do not know his Christian 
name. It makes an important practical difference to an Englishman, 
by the way, whether he is legally rated as ** Esquire" or " Gentleman," 
the former class being exempt from some burthensome jury duties to 
which the latter is subject. 

Talking of addresses reminds me of a queer style some of the Dons 
had of beginning a note or letter to a pupil, ** My dear Mr. So and 
So," giving the recipient an impression for the moment that he was 
honored by some lady's correspondence. Probably they intended 
something patronizing by it ; a friend of mine who received a note 
beginning thus, commenced his answer with the same form, and the 
Don was much disconcerted. 

If an Englishman puts " Mr." on his card, he does not put " Sir" 
into every sentence of his conversation, as some of our people do. I 
have sometimes wondered whether this continual introduction of the 
vocative was a polite Gallicism (since the French use " Monsieur" about 
as frequently in conversation), or whether it springs from our debating- 
society and public meeting habits, regarding every one addressed as a 
president or chairman to be made a speech at. It certainly has a very 
stiff effect at all times, and sometimes a very ludicrous one. I have 
known southern and western gentlemen whose conversation seemed to 
consbt of successive enunciations of " Sir !" with a few words between 
to connect them. 
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of this work. They are perhaps rather less conventional than 
the general run of Englishmen, and pass Sunday in a more 
Continental manner. They spend little in personal equip- 
ment, and I do not remember ever hearing a remark made 
of or to a man on the subject of his dress. They are gene- 
rally very gentlemanly in their behavior — unless they happen 
to be drunk, and some of them even when they happen to be. 
They have an accurate sense of public propriety in most 
cases. You will not see a tipsy student out of doors in 
Cambridge oftener than in New Haven. You will never hear 
a man swear in broad daylight It is not considered manly 
or gentlemanly to walk in front of the College buildings 
uttering monstrous oaths, as many of our southern students 
consider it. Nor will you ever hear a man openly avow him- 
self a disbeliever in the truths of Christianity. Some may 
say that this does not necessarily involve a panegyric on the 
Cambridge students, and only arises from their want of 
thought on the subject, a proposition to which I do not 
assent, believing that as a general rule there are no men who 
take their opinions on less evidence and investigation than 
infidels, and that men who, hke poor John Sterling, refine 
away all their belief by over-speculation are rare exceptions. 
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ON THE STATE OF MORALS AND RELIGION IN CAMBRIDGE. 

A theologian in liquor is not a respectable object. — Thackeray. 

I APPROACH this part of my subject with very great 
hesitation and reluctance. In the fii*st place, it is not plea- 
sant, after having said many things in praise of an institution 
to which one is warmly attached, to be obliged to say any- 
thing in strong and positive dispraise of it. But there is a 
much stronger reason for this feeling on my part. The very 
fact of a man's writing upon matters of religion and morality 
looks like his setting up a claim to be a particularly moral 
and religious man. Any approach to such a claim may well 
provoke severe scrutiny, and there are some direct confessions 
as well as indirect admissions in the coui*se of this book 
which will not bear any very rigid test In admitting this I 
do not allude to any places where the Latex Lyaeus is 
spoken of as an ordinary beverage and a promoter of festivity ; 
in other words, where drinking wine is mentioned, and not 
mentioned as a sin, although well aware that many good 
people would consider me, as a necessary consequence of this, 
little better than an infidel, and totally disqualified from 
giving evidence on ethical or theological points. Allowing 
such persons all credit for sincerity, and wishing them a little 
inore charity; honoring them for then* temperance, and 
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trusting that they may learn to extend a little of it into other 
matters — their judgment of others, for instance — I cannot 
accept their primary article of faith, or put myself under 
their jurisdiction. There are other things which touch me 
more nearly, such as having walked round an oath and taken 
a degree under false pretences — a piece of Jesuitism for 
which I shall never forgive myself, and of which no other 
person can judge more hardly than I myself do. Besides 
this obvious instance, there are doubtless others of commission 
and omission, in the facts told and in the way of telling 
them, which may make me appear a very Catiline complain- 
ing of sedition if I do anything which resembles sitting in 
judgment upon others. 

Yet it is manifestly impossible to pass over this branch of 
our subject sicca pede. Admitting, as indeed we have already 
laid down, that the special intent and primary idea of a 
University is to educate Hberally the intellect, still the 
moral and religious condition of so many young men — ^the 
pick of their generation too, in more ways than one — must 
needs be a very important consideration ; and when we take 
still further into account that this University is one of the 
great sources whence the National Church derives its teachers, 
the absolute necessity of saying something on this point 
must be apparent. No sense of personal deficiency shall 
prevent me from speaking out. Some suspicions might be 
brought on both myself and my Alma Mater by silence — on 
myself as utterly indifferent to the state of morals in a place 
so long as the intellect was cultivated and the animal well 
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provided for ; on her, as allowing a state of things too bad to 
be mentioned and in regard to which silence was the safest 
defence. 

A young man passing as I did from an American College 
immediately to an English University, will certainly be 
astonished at some and shocked at many of the differences 
he notices in the habits of those about him from what he 
has been used to consider as the proper practice of students. 
That decanters and glasses should be among the articles 
direcliy recommended by the tutor's servant who assists him 
in furnishing his room — ^without any objection, too, from the 
Evangelical friend who assists him in his purchases ; that he 
should be able to order supper for himself and friends out of 
the College kitchen, and his College tutor, so far from 
appearing as a bird of ill omen to mar the banquet, will 
perhaps play a good knife and fork at it himself — all this 
seems odd to him at first, but he readily comprehends that 
the system is one suited to the more advanced age of the 
students, and one which by refusing to make decent merri- 
ment a malum prohibitum within the College walls, deprives 
them of excuse for frequenting external haunts of dissipation. 
By-and-by, however, as his experience increases, he finds that 
this liberty is often abused into the most shameful license. 
The reading men are obliged to be tolerably temperate, but 
among the " rowing " men there is a great deal of absolute 
drunkenness at dinner and supper parties. And, after 
making all allowance for the peculiar climate which admits 
of stronger and more copious potations than ours, and the 
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fact that an Englishman never drinks before dinner, still it 
must Ix) allowed that there is a prevailing tendency to drink 
rather more than is altogether beneficial even among those 
who are never actually intoxicated. In a mere physical 
point of view this is greatly to be regretted. If the temperate 
libations (;f our students could bo superinduced upon the 
wholesome food, leisurely digestion, and regular exercise of 
the P^nglish, we might expect as the result astonishing 
specimens of health and strength. 

And, even with the chances which they thus throw away, 
they are splendid instances of physical development; but 
unfortunately their animal passions seem to be' developed 
almost in a corresponding degree. The American graduate 
who has been accustomed to find even among irrehgious men 
a tolerable standard of morality and an ingenuous shame in 
relation to certain subjects, is utterly confounded at the 
amount of open profligacy going on all around him at an 
English University ; a profligacy not confined to the " row- 
• ing " set, but including many of the reading men and not 
altogether sparing those in authority. There is a careless 
and undisguised way of talking about gross vice, which 
shows that public sentiment does not strongly condemn it ; 
it is habitually talked of and considered as a thing from 
which a man may abstain through extraordinary frigidity of 
temperamtnit or high niligious scruple, or merely as a bit of 
training with reference to the physical conso(juences alone;* 

* It Ih a Htrikinjf proof how phyHicnl coiiHidcratioiw with an Eiiglij-h- 
niuii arc apt to ovurcomo all othor^, that a student will frequently 
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but which is on the whole, natural, excusable, and perhaps to 
most men necessary. One of my first acquaintances at 
Cambridge, the Fellow Commoner next to whom I sat in 
Chapel, had not known me two days or spoken to me half- 
a-dozen times before he asked me to accompany him to 
Barnwell one evening after Hall, just as quietly as a compa- 
triot might have asked me to take a drink ; and though it 
would certainly be unfair to take this youth as a type of all 
Cambridge, yet, just as a foreigner on being invited by a 
Southern or Western gentleman to " liquor " soon after or 
perhaps before breakfast, might conclude that to drink in the 
morning was not an uncommon thing for an American, and 
that a tolerably large class of persons were in the habit of 
doing so — the proposition made to me in so off-hand and 
matter-of-course a way might justify the conclusion that the 
practice was sufficiently common — as indeed subsequent 
experience fiilly proved. 

Now, if I did not feel more the fiiend of Truth than of 
Cambridge ; if I could consider myself the advocate of the 
University, seeking only to make out the best case for my 

remain chaste or not, entirely in accordance with the result of some 
medical friend's opinion as to the effect it will have upon his working 
condition. There wa* one well known case in my time of a man 
who preserved his bodily purity solely and avowedly because he 
wanted to put himself at the head of the Tripos and keep his boat at 
the head of the river. He succeeded in the former and more im- 
portant object, but failed in the latter because there he had to depend 
on the cooperation of others. 

3* 
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client ; if I thought it profitable employment to weigh dif- 
ferent sins against one another, with a view of estimating 
their comparative enormity or veniality (which I do not, 
believing that from such kind of casuistry sprang directly the 
worst abuses of the Jesuit school) — under any of these cir- 
cumstances I should not be at a loss to make out a defence 
of Cambridge morals, on the principle so frequently adopted 
among us when assailed by foreigners — the tu quoque style 
of argument, or parrying one accusation with another. I 
might say that these young men, so inferior to ours in purity, 
were superior to them in some other moral qualities ; that 
they minded their own business, and told no lies or 
scandal of others ; that the whole University of Cambridge 
does not contain as much hatred, envy, malice, and uncha- 
ritableness, and general ill-feeling as an American College ; 
that I was personally acquainted with many men who thought 
no more of committing fornication than a Southerner would 
of murdering an Abolitionist, and yet were models of honesty, 
generosity, truth, and integrity : that men are frequent 
among us, not only in youth but at a more advanced stage 
of life, spotlessly pure, rigidly abstemious, making great per- 
sonal and pecuniary sacrifices in the cause of philanthropy, 
who are nevertheless greedy of scandal, careless of truth, 
with very loose conceptions of the obligation of contracts or 
the duty of citizens to the government. I might set oflF the 
integrity of one country against the purity of the other, and 
say, that if the Englishman is apt to forget that his body is 
God's temple, the American is equally apt to overlook the 
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assertion, on equally high authority, that what cometh out of 
the mouth defileth a man. 

But such arguments, which though very briefly sketched 
above are certainly not understated, rather go to point out 
to us our own errors than to excuse those of the English 
students, and are very like ignoring the question at issue. 
They prove, indeed, that all the moral virtues are not com- 
prised in purity and temperance, but not that temperance and 
purity are not requisite in a place making any pretensions to 
moraUty. Here are some hundred young men getting drunk 
systematically, making one another drunk, with the eternal 
joke of blacking with burnt cork the first man's fece who 
loses consciousness, making any stray "snob" whom they 
catch drunk (a poor wretch of a tramp was killed my first 
year by some Trinity men, to whose rooms he came begging, 
and who gave him three quarters of a bottle of port), imman- 
ning and un-gentlemanizing themselves to any extent. This 
is a bad state of things, and there is no getting over it. 
If they are very nice, honorable, and upright men when sober, 
more shame for them to degrade themselves systematically. 
I say systematically, for any man who habitually gets dnmk 
must set about it with a certain system and previous design, 
since it requires but a moderate amount of common sense 
and experience to tell him how much he can carry. Here is 
a gross vice, the forbidding of which was one of the pecuhar 
features of Christianity and has always been one of its lead- 
ing distinctions in practical morality from all other rehgions, 
made a matter of habitual practice and a subject of familiar 
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conversation. Can this go on in a place devoted to the 
education of Christian youth, without great blame being at- 
tributable somewhere ? But the worst is not told. Many of 
the men whose undergraduate course has been the most 
marked by drunkenness and debauchery, appear, after the 
** Poll " examination, at Divinity lectures — step out of Bam- 
well into the Church, without any pretence of other change 
than in the attire of their outward man — ^the being "japan- 
ned," as assuming the black dress and white cravat is called 
in University slang. Even a little hypocrisy would seem 
decent in such cases. The idea of going into Christ's 
ministry as a mere business, of being " put into one of the 
priests' offices for a piece of bread," without feeling specially 
inclined to and qualified for such a work, is sufficiently 
abhorrent to people brought up in our way of thinking, even 
when the hireling shepherd is a man of correct moral charac- 
ter ; but when his Hfe for years has been giving the lie to 
every word he will preach, can language be strong enough to 
express our emotions of grief and indignation ? Is it possible 
to exaggerate, is it more than just possible to caricature a 
state of things which can give rise to such occurrences as the 
following, which (except that the real names are changed 
and the coarse language of the nan*ator slightly modified) is 
literally set down as I heard it told ? — 

" You want to know what this row was between Lord 
Gaston and Braekett — well, it happened this way, Brackett 
had brought his chere amie down from London, Gaston 
made her acquaintance. Brackett goes there one night and 
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finds the door locked ; so he kicked the door open, and gave 
Gaston a black eye. Then Gaston wanted to challenge 
him, and said he didn't care whether he was turned out of 
the University or not [this is the penalty for being concerned 
in a duel] ; but his friends agreed that, ds Brackett was 
going into the Church, they had better make it up," &c. 

Or this — ^to take a much milder instance — at which, also, I 
was present. A Bachelor, whose life had been rather a 
notorious one, was about to be presented to a curacy. A 
friend inquires into the value of it, and comes to the conclu- 
sion that he has something better at his own disposal " You 
are to get ninety pounds a-year at Oakstone, and no parson- 
age. Now our place is worth a hundred, besides the house, 
which is a very nice one — ^big enough to take pupils and all 
that sort of thing." The to-be-ordained pricks up his ears at 
the prospect. " And the parish is really a nice one," con- 
tinues the friend, " but there is one drawback I must tell you 
in candor. There is an old woman lives near by, who makes 
it a principle always to quarrel with the parson." The 
parson in prospect inquires the name of this formidable 
elderly lady. It is the mother of a celebrated novelist. 
" Well to be sure," says the aspirant to the cure of souls, 

" she is a (I leave the reader to fill in the three 

monosyllables) ; but — a hundred a-year — and you said the 
house was in good order ?" 

Now it will not do to cite against such cases instances 
where itinerant preachers under the voluntary system, in this 
country or other countries, have turned out to be rogues and 
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impostors ; to speak of the notorious Maffit, or an almost equally 
notorious Temperance Lecturer. Such men are rare excep- 
tions ; they are vaguely connected with some religious 
denomination, or, perhaps, actually repudiated by that to 
which they profess to belong ; they spring fix>m the low and 
ignorant, and find their victims in the class from which they 
sprang. There is no comparison to be instituted between 
them arid the number of high-bred youth who every year are 
trained as gentlemen, receive a liberal education so £Eur as 
they will avail themselves of it, and then enter deliberately on 
a mockery of the sacred profession, with a, great body of 
clerical teachers looking on, and abetting, as it were, in the 
desecration. 

It would be more to the purpose to show that this immo- 
rality was partly, or in a great measure, owing to causes over 
which the University or its individual colleges can have no 
control. 

And certainly there are some antecedent and independent 
causes. A great deal of the mischief is done, that is to 
say, the seeds of dissipation are implanted beforehand, at 
home or at school. The moral education of English boys is 
very much neglected, especially that part of education which 
consists in example and in removing temptation out of their 
way rather than debarring them from it. The principle, 
maxima dehetur puero reverentia, which even a Heathen was 
able to see the wisdom of, is very little borne in mind. If 
boys can be made wian/y, that is to say, courageous, honest, 
and tolerably truthful, the formation of habits of purity and 
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self-denial is altogether a secondary matter. Grown people, 
old, grey-headed men, encourage boys to drink, and talk 
before them as the fastest specimen of Young America "would 
not talk before his younger brother. A stranger, with no 
further knowledge of the subject than he would gain by read- 
ing any good sermons addressed to boys, Arnold's at Rugby 
for example, could not but remark the progress made in vice 
at an early age by the inmates of a public school, and the 
trouble which a conscientious teacher has with them in com- 
bating the fearful delusion, evidently derived not merely from 
the practice, but from the admitted theory of their elders, 
that indulgence in sensual vices is not incompatible with a 
Christian life. 

But there is another cause more deeply rooted and grow- 
ing directly out of the aristocratic constitution of English 
society. It is the low estimate which men in the upper ranks 
of life form of women in the lower. The remark has often 
been made, and with perfect truth, that that spirit of chivalry 
which makes every man the protector of every woman,* is a 
peculiar feature of American civilization. In some European 
countries it does not exist at all ; in others, as England, it is 
limited to a certain class of society .f That shop-girls, work- 

* With the melancholy exception of ime class, the disgrace of 
which exception we northern men are fiilly conscious of. Yet I 
would not advise an Englishman to lay too much stress on it, as it 
might provoke other comparisons not too favorable to his own 
country. 

t It may be observed that a poor woman in England is just as 
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women, domestic servants, and aU females in similar positions, 
were expressly designed for the amusement of gentlemen, 
and generally serve that purpose, is a proposition assented to 
by a large proportion of Englishmen, even when they do not 
act upon the idea themselves. You meet the position, either 
directly expressed or implied (more frequently the latter), 
both in their conversation and their writings. A very clever 
and interesting traveller in Norway, when discussing the 
morality of different classes of the population there, 
observes, " the servant-girls are what servant-girls are every- 
where," as if there must be but one standard for women occu- 
pied in domestic service, and that necessarily a standard of 
degradation ! And in a popular novel published some years 
ago, I recollect that an old gentleman lecturing his nephew 
says to him, " You seduced a servant. I know young men 
are young men, and servant-maids are not Liicretia^,^^ Then 
he goes on to say, that what he does blame him for is 
abandoning his illegitimate child without support. 

Once as I was walking in the outskirts of Cambridge with 
a friend, a man strictly moral in his life, we came upon a 

likely to be maltreated by men in her own walk in life as by those in 
a higher, only the ill-treatment takes another form, that of brutal 
usage. The cases of aggravated assault and battery upon wom^ 
that come before the London Police magistrates are positively startling 
in number and degree. In truth, the animal vigor of the Englishman 
is apt to degenerate with the lower classes into sheer brutality ; and 
of this open brutality, especially as exhibited towards women, there is 
probably more in England than in any other country in Europe, except 
perhaps Russia. 
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group of children at play, mostly girls ten or twelve years 
old. " Poor things !" said he, ** there go prostitutes for the 
next generation." It was the first thought that occurred to 
him on seeing these daughters of the people. 

The English upper classes are tolerably moral in their own 
sphere. Their women are well brought up. Their young 
men respect ladies ; perhaps it would be more correct to say 
they are afraid of them. But whatever the exact sentiment 
may be which actuates him, the young Englishmen has not 
as a general rule the Frenchman's veni^ vidi, vici persuasion 
that every lady he meets is bound to fall in love with him. 
But the virtue of a housemaid or a milliner-^rl is a thing 
inconceivable to him ; he has no more conception of it than, 
I suppose, a native of New Orleans would have of the virtue 
of a Quadroon. Yet he does not entertain any corresponding 
scepticism as to the possibility of moral excellence in the other 
sex of the laboring class. He does not think that a poor 
man must necessarily be dishonest or mendacious, or may 
not be altogether a very good Christian, Still less does he 
fency that he has a right to insult or ill-use him. If he did, 
the first clown who gave him a threshing, or the first magis- 
trate before whom he was brought up for a breach of the 
peace, would soon convince him of his error. But that a 
woman from among " the common people" should be anything 
but a common woman he will be slow to believe. Female 
virtue he deems a luxury of the wealthy. 

A third cause has been assigned, which to me seemed not 
an independent one, and going directly to aggravate rather 
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than lighten the responsibility of the University. It has been 
said by some of the Evangelicals that nothing can be done to 
improve the state of morality in the Universities so long as the 
present Church system continues — so long as men will go, and 
are allowed to go into the Church merely as a means of 
support, and just as they would take up any other profession, 
or rather, with less thought and preparation than they would 
devote to any other profession. Now, granting that the con- 
nexion between the Church and the Universities is not one 
of the most vital and intimate character, still it would hardly 
be possible to say that they are so far disconnected and inde- 
pendent of each other that a vitiated state of things in the 
University may be thrown off and charged upon a general 
error in the practice of the Church. Let us, however, admit 
that this is another cause of immorality, making three in all, 
beyond the University's control. How does this affect its 
responsibility ? 

It appears to me that the ruling class in the University 
generally, and more particularly in the particular Colleges, 
is not exonerated by the existence of these external and 
prior causes. For surely it is the business of the University 
to improve^ and make the best of bad material that comes 
into its hands. In matters intellectual it not only admits this 
duty, but acts up to it. One of the essential objects of the 
Univereity of Cambridge, as claimed for it by Dr. "Whewell 
and othei-s, is to correct the imperfect and one-sided teaching 
of the public schools, to supply their Mathematical deficien- 
cies for instance. And though (to repeat it for the second 
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time) the moral education of its members is not the Univer- 
sity's primary and special object ; yet it is an object too 
important to be ignored by throwing off all short comings in 
it upon the antecedents of the students. What steps does 
the University take to keep Undergraduates out of mischief ? 
It appoint^ two Proctors, with their deputies, who on alter- 
nate nights, accompanied by their servants or hctors (popularly 
denominated hull-dogs)^ make the tour of Barnwell suburb 
and other suspicious places, and apprehend any women who 
may be seen openly enticing gownsmen, or any gownsmen 
detected in improper localities. Now I do not doubt but 
these gentlemen perform their disagreeable duties with much 
diligence, that they prevent some vice and detect more ; but 
were I asked honestly my opinion of their practical efficacy, 
I should say that^they were not equal to the amount of 
police work they took in hand,* and that they were more 

* Every Master of Arts is armed by the University with Proctorial 
power. How much this amounts to in practice a single instance will 
show. I was coming home one evening with a friend when we were set 
upon in the regular Haymarket or Regent street style by two women 
of the town who accompanied us for at least half a mile. As they 
really were a serious annoyance to us, I very innocently asked an M.A. 
whom we happened to meet (also a personal friend) to exercise his 
Proctorial power and make them go away under pain of the Spinning 
House (the Bridewell or House of Correction for such characters). 
He took it as a very good joke, and began bantering the women and 
encouraging them. And indeed the idea of an M.A. exercising such 

power, is a mere joke ; the Proctor himself is nothing without his 
hull- flogs, and the gownsmen sometimes escape from or resist even 

hese. 
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successful in catching small offenders against University 
rules — ^pouncing upon a poor fellow like myself for instance, 
who had crossed the street after candle-light without his cap 
and gown, and fining him six-and-eightpence — ^than in 
checking or punishing men of profligate habits. The previous 
character, moreover, of some of the persons who hold the 
office, is such that their appointment can only be justified on 
the principle of setting one delinquent to catch another. 
Were the University really inclined to go energetically about 
the work, it might be no very violent exercise of its almost 
despotic power in the town — I say almost despotic, for the 
town officers are sworn in by and subject to the University 
authorities, and the Proctors have a right to enter any house 
or premises (except the precincts of King's College) in or 
within a mile of Cambridge — put down all disorderly houses 
and expel irom the place all the notorious prostitutes, of 
whom there are nearly a hundred at the lowest estimate as 
well known as if they were under a Parisian registration. 
From the University at large, let us turn to the particular 
Colleges, for they in their indiN'idual capacity are concerned 
with the worst blot on the system — the admission of impro- 
per characters into the Church. The candidate for Orders 
must have testimonials from his College. What are the 
requisites for these ? "VMiat they may be theoretically I do 
not know , but practically they come to this — that he must 
have kept a certain number of chapels and communions. I 
have known men who at a pretty advanced stage of their 
Undergraduate course committed open acts of proffigacy and 
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disorder — by open acts I mean such as attracted the notice 
and incurred the censure of the College — ^but whose testimo- 
nials were not thereby forfeited or suspended. There is, I 
believe, but one case on record where a Trinity Fellow was 
refused testimonials ; of graduates not Fellows, only one case 
has occurred since 1840, and that not on moral grounds, but 
for Romanistic tendencies. It was a consolation to see that 
a candidate could be stopped for anything. And if any 
oflfence against morals is committed in their own order, how 
do the Dons treat the delinquent ? A tolerably strong case 
occurred in my time. A young woman of previous good 
character went to a Fellow of Kings to procure an order of 
admission to the chapel on Sunday evening. He made her 
drunk and seduced her. The reader will probably agi'ee 
with me, that if the corporation of Kings had expelled him 
from their body it would not have been a punishment beyond 
his deserts. What did they do ? They suspended him from 
his Fellowship for two years, which was equivalent to a fine 
of £400 or thereabout. 

After what I have said of Cambridge morals, to say any- 
thing of Cambridge reKgion may appear to some superfluous. 
They may be disposed to pronounce summarily that, admit- 
ting a certain outward decorm, the absence of noon-day 
profanity or openly avowed infidelity, there must be an ntter 
want of spiritual vitality in such a place. Let us not, however, 
be too hasty in our conclusions. 

We have been speakiug of men who were more or less 
depraved and immoral when they became members of the 
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University. Let us take the case of a sincere practical 
Christian who enters, and examine what influences will be at 
work upon his spiritual life. 

In the first place there is certainly a danger that his stan- 
dard of holiness will be lowered by the many examples of 
vice around him ; that he vnll fancy himself fulfilling the 
requirements of religion when he is only preserving those of 
morality. This is a great and obvious peril on which it is 
needless to enlarge. 

Then (especially if he be a clever man) comes the tempta- 
tion to intellect worship. It is a temptation inseparable irom 
academic institutions, where the advancement of the intellect 
occupies the first place in the public attention and the egregia 
ingenii fadnora claim the first rewards. Hence he is in 
danger of falling into the error, so fruitful of evil, of supposing 
that by improving his intellectual, he will, ipsofax^to, improve 
his moral nature. This supposition is not peculiar to students 
at old universities ; it is one of the falsisms of the utilitarian 
school that we most frequently hear announced in all solemnity 
of language : it is also most plausibly supported by the 
generally acknowledged result of experience that a certain 
amount of wisdom and intelligence seems necessary for the 
consistent practice of virtue, as we sometimes meet men who 
are familiarly said not to know enough to he good when they 
want to be.* But how unsound a supposition it is any 

* I have often been struck with a remark of Dr. Arnold's to the 
effect that men ought to pray for judgment and understanding more 
than they do. The idea may seem strange ; it would not be difficult 
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scholar's acquaintance with Athenian literature and history 
may convince him.* 

But the picture is not without its bright lights. The 
prospect of the religious Undergraduate is not altogether 
gloomy. He is not deprived of that great support and con- 
solation, the presence of co-workers in a good cause. There 
are some places of education at which it is next to impossible 
(humanly speaking) that a young man should live without 
being corrupted by the universal example of those around 
him. He can only preserve himself by turning recluse and 
living in a state of negative if not positive hostility to his 
natural companions. Now Cambridge is not such a place. 
A young man who enters there and is disposed to find a truly 
" good set," can find one, or indeed have his choice among 
several sets of really virtuous and religious men. It was 

to represent it in a ridiculous light ; yet I am convinced it is one 
worthy of deep consideration. Solomon prayed for understanding, 
and his prayer was approved. .-. 

* One inmiediate consequence of intellect worship is that it makes 
men under-estimate women. The depreciating spirit to which I refer 
may be observed in men of very pure and strict lives ; it does not, like 
the libertine's, sneer at woman's virtue ; but while admitting her moral 
superiority, underrates its importance among the elements of society ; 
nor does it avoid her with monkish asceticism, but rather treats her with 
slightly contemptuous patronage as one might a child. 

This topic seems irrelevant in a religious discussion, but there is one 
point of view where it has a direct bearing — the prejudice which men 
of strong intellect frequently conceive against evangelical doctrines, 
because these doctrines are especially popular with women. 
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my comfort to know many right worthy the name of Chris- 
tians according to the highest standard that was ever lived 
up to ; men of no particular clique or theological school, but 
holding various opinions and coming from various places and 
teachers ; pupils of Arnold from Rugby ; EvangeUcals from 
King's College, London ; other King's College London men 
of the Eclectic stamp, followers of Professor Maurice, who 
looked at from a Presbyterian point of view might be called 
High Churchmen ; Eton men who were yet more eclectic 
and had trained themselves nullius jurare in verba magistri. 
Men who differed in many things but agreed in being sincere 
Christians whether you regarded their faith or their practice ; 
and whose conduct strikingly exempUfied that common sense of 
religion which is so conspicuous in the writings of Whateley, 
Arnold, and other liberal Churchmen, and of which a really 
good Englishman, when you find one, presents the very best 
specimen in his life. They seemed every day to solve that most 
difficult problem of "being in the world, not of it" Their 
progress in human learning did not make them forget that the 
fear of the Lord is wisdom and to depart from evil is under- 
standing ; nor did they deem that their pure lives and immo- 
vable principles gave them a license to be uncharitable and 
censorious. They made no parade of their religion on useless 
occasions, but when it was wanted it was never wanting. 
The recollection of some such men must have been present 
to Thackeray, when after scorching and withering with his 
sarcasm all classes of society in England, he suddenly stopped 
at the clergy and began to praise them. The remembrance 
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of what some few among that clergy were, disarmed the 
universal satirist. 

Why such men have not more influence in reforming the 
evils about them is a question easier to ask than answer. 
The existence of evil is the one great theological difficulty, as 
Whateley well says, and the apparent non-success of good 
men in overcoming evil is but one branch of this difficulty. 
After all, they may do much that does not appear on the sur- 
face. It is so in their after hfe. Many of their good deeds 
survive them, it is true, but are not heard of in their time so 
as to redound to their credit. A clerical hypocrite is detected 
in some wickedness ; he is brought into court ; the news- 
papers are full of it ; the enemies of the church, or of 
religion, or of both, exult. A pious clergyman devotes every 
spare minute of his time not occupied in parochial duty to 
the drudgery of taking pupils, that he may support schools 
for the advancement of knowledge and true religion, and may 
combat the Papist influences that have pre-occupied his 
ground : no one knows anything about it, except a few of his 
parishioners and intimate friends. 

In looking over this chapter (probably the worst written in 
the book, though it has cost me more trouble than any other) 
it occurs to me that among the many faults which may be 
found with it, there are two particularly likely to be dwelt 
upon : the occasional use of coarse language, and the treat- 
ment of the whole subject in a meagre and inadequate manner. 
To the first charge I reply : English vice is a coarse thing ; it 
is as well perhaps that it should be so ; that men who mil 

VOL. II. 4 
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be vicious should be so in a coarse way, that they should get 
drunk on bad liquor, and keep company with the commonest 
harlots : for so they at least act the part of Helots, and 
enable a young man's taste to be a powerful auxiliary to his 
virtue. But this vice, being so coarse a thing in its nature, 
cannot be described without some coarseness; yet, though 
my language may be rough and inelegant, I deny that it is 
anywhere indelicate or voluptuous. In answer to the second 
charge, I can only repeat my original plea of incapadty ; the 
consciousness of which incapacity yielded only to the impos- 
sibility of omitting the subject entirely from a work like 
this. 

But with regard to the theological disputes at Cambridge, 
which have a historical, rational, and conunon-sense point of 
view quite independent of their religious nature, I feel able to 
speak more in detail ; and these deserve to be the subject of 
a new chapter. 
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THE PUSETITE DISPUTES IN CAMBRIDGE, AND THE CAM- 
BRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETT. 

" It is not hazarding too much to predict that a school which 
peremptorily rejects all evidences of religion except such as, when 
relied on exclusively, the logical canon irreversibly condemns, which 
denies to mankind the right to judge of religious doctrine * * * must, 
in the present state of the human mind, inevitably fail in its attempts 
to put itself at the head of the religious feelings and convictions of 
Great Britain ; by whatever learning, argumentative skill, and even, 
in many respects, comprehensive views of human affairs, its peculiar 
doctrines may be recommended to the acceptance of thinkers/' — 
Mill's Logic (1843). 

The era of my residence in Cambridge was in one respect 
fortunate : it enabled me to witness a great struggle between 
reactionary and progressive principles. Anglo-Catholicism 
and Young England were in all their glory when I arrived 
there ; they were both pretty well on the wane when I left. 

The aim of the Anglo-Catholics (more generally known 
as the Oxford School, or by the popular nickname of Puaey- 
ites) may be briefly characterized thus : it was to bring the 
Church of England continually nearer to the Church of Eome 
without actually going into it. But as constructions of this 
Bort, though possible and familiar enough in Mathematics, 
are not always exactly feasible in real life, it turned out that 
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many of those concerned in the movement found themselves 
over the line before they were well aware of it. This, I say, 
was the general aim ; there were some few exceptions whose 
Anglo-Catholicism had a certain '* finality " in it, and who 
maintained to the end a commendable distrust of the Pope 
while they would have had no objection to become a sort of 
Popes themselves. The writings of these exceptional cha- 
racters have done the defenders of Puseyism good service in 
this country, and elsewhere among Protestant populations. 
Let it be said that the Oxford school favors the Romanists, 
and straightway their partisans will quote you a few sentences 
from Mr. Sewall, and then solventur risu tabuloe. But, as a 
general rule, so marked was the tendency Eome-ward that 
not a few believed the leaders of the movement to be Jesuits 
in disguise — a theory containing perhaps no inherent im- 
probability, but not to be accepted in the absence of some 
positive proof A more practical and plausible way of ex- 
plaining the phenomenon, and which many adopted, was that 
the Oxford movement was a reaction from the Evangelical, 
as that was from the formalism of the old *' High and Dry" 
party, and as the present Protestant excitement is from 
Puseyism itself. But since the human mind, in this age of 
progress, revolts at the thoughts of absolutely retrograding, 
it was supposed by many that the Anglo-Catholics had 
invented or discovered some new ideas — a delusion which 
they themselves countenanced by talking much about 
** developments." 

Yet after all there was nothing unphilosophical in the 
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prevailing opinion that Pusejdsm was only a revival of 
the exploded doctrines of former days. The reproduction of 
error in the moral, political, and religious worlds, is a phe- 
nomenon that has already occurred too often for us to be 
startled at its occurring once again. A man's belief in 
physics is purely a matter of reason, in morals it is very 
often one of sentiment. When you have established a 
principle m mathematics or natural philosophy there is an 
end of it; you have gained so much clear ground for all 
future time. Not so in politics or religion. There a principle 
is established, or an error put down by a vast preponderance 
of evidence, but not by an irrefragable certainty of proof. 
The demonstration and refutation often take a practical 
form ui their most important stages, as the English after 
much discussion practicalli/ disproved the divine right of 
kings by getting rid of James and prospering under William, 
the logical part of the proof being arranged afterwards. So, 
after the new principle has been triumphant for some time, 
the error is forgotten, but the refutation is forgotten with it, 
though men may be practically living on its results. By- 
and-by, since individuals are found in all ages with the same 
mental constitution and tendencies, the forgotten fallacy 
starts up into notice again, not unfrequently announcing 
itself as an original discovery. Then the process of refuta- 
tion has to be gone through over again. The theological 
student soon observes how ancient heresies, Sabellianism for 
instance, are continually coming up again under pretence of 
being new discoveries in theology. The poUtical student (I 
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mean the man who investigates the history and scienoe of 
governments with a higher view than that of making 
merchandize out of local and temporary party disputes) must 
be struck with the admixture of ancient &llacies in the social 
system of many a new light of the age. The Young 
England movement in politics, which though not coextensive 
with, ran parallel to the Oxford movement in theology, has 
been shown not to have originated a single new suggestion ; 
even Mr. D'lsraeli^s brilliant discoveries how the Whigs 
wanted to make a Venetian government of England, &c., were 
derived straight from the time of the Stuarts and even 
from sayings of the first Charles himself. It mint be 
remembered too in respect to Puseyism, that the abases 
which it sought to restore in England had never been in 
abeyance throughout Europe. The original source of evil, 
the Romish church, had always existed, not at all times with 
fiill energy to work mischief, but always with the potentiahty 
of and inclination for mischief. 

It has been mentioned that the Anglo-Catholic movement 
was viewed by many as a reaction from Evangelicism. The 
Anglo-Catholics from the first attacked the Evangelicals in 
one of their main strongholds, their influence with the female 
sex. On the ladies they brought a double battery to bear, 
not only appealing to their feelings as the others had done, 
but also addressing their tciste. With similar aesthetic 
arguments they attacked men of an elegant and somewhat 
effeminate turn of mind, and won over many pretty scholars 
and neat antiquarians. By *' developing '^ the same idea a 
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tittle, imreighing against the coarseness of Puritanism and 
Evangelicism and giving out that theirs was the religion for 
a gentleman, they found favor with many persons in the 
upper classes generally, and made sham converts of many 
toadies of the aristocracy. To men of stronger minds in or 
destined for the church, they exhibited stronger and more 
congenial persuasives. They stimulated their ambition by 
suggesting, rather than distinctly explaining, the great power 
which the Oxford system would place in the hands of the 
clergy. A thoroughly excellent and conscientious ma% one 
of my most valued friends, who was infected with Puseyism 
in the early part of his College course and afterwards happily 
recovered, confessed to me that this consideration had had 
the utmost weight with him, and would continually interfere 
to bias his judgment, in spite as it were of himself. And in 
politics, while encouraging all in the upper classes who were 
disposed to fevor retrograde movements, they recommended 
thems^ves to the lower orders as their best friends, and to 
those who sympathized with the lower orders as the true 
social reformers. 

By an able use of these means the Anglo-Catholics had, in 
the yeiurs '42, '43, and '44, acquired a strong fix>thold all 
over England, and at Cambridge they had established an 
influence more dangerous to the church and nation at large 
than the power which they wielded at their original head- 
quarters of Oxford, for the best and ablest young men of our 
University seemed to favor their views when they did not 
actually embrace them. The principal instrument by which 
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the Oxford party planted themselves in Cambridge, and 
which by a righteous irony was afterwards made the 
occasion of their signal discomfiture, was the Cambridge 
Camden Society. 

This Ucclesiastical Camden Society at Cambridge had no 
connexion with the Literary Camden Society at London for 
the publication of Historical Documents, Diaries, Letters, 
Poems, PoHtical Songs, (fee, &;c^ heretofore only existing 
in old manuscripts. It is proper to mention this at the outset, 
because the identity of name has caused much confusion even 
in England. 

The Cambridge Camden society was instituted in May, 
1839, ostensibly with a view to "promote the study of 
Ecclesiastical Architecture and Antiquities, and the restoration 
of mutilated Architectural Remains." It professed to be 
nothing more tlian this, and its printed laws contained 
nothing dubious or objectionable. And though many reli- 
gious persons might expect that such an association 
would indirectly attempt something for the spiritual benefit 
of the church, yet so long as it confined itself to its avowed 
line of architectural study and material decoration, no one 
could strictly find fault with it for omitting all mention of the 
vital truths of religion, any more than we could with justice 
reprehend a professedly critical editor of the Greek Testa- 
ment for having embodied no theological matter in his notes. 
But the craft and ju*tifice of those men was, that they first 
iEculcated a taste for niediwval art and architecture, for 
ancient church ornaments and furniture, as a purely ceatheUc 
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and antiquarian matter totally independent of theology, and 
then, after a taste for, and interest in and attachment to 
these things had been formed and established, endeavored to 
deduce from them an adherence to those religious and poli- 
tical errors which were contemporary with that art and archi- 
tecture. In this they used a certain degree of caution, though 
here and there a phrase, such as '^ the errors of the Reforma- 
tion," "the usurpation of William,'* peeped out from the 
very first There was a marked and tolerably regular pro- 
gress discernible in the publications of the society for which 
its committee was responsible, and in the publications of 
leading members of it to which it lent its sanction indirectly 
in every way without openly assuming the responsibility of 
them. From abusing Dissenters they proceeded to abuse 
Low-Churchmen, from abusing Low-Churchmen to abusing 
the old High-Churchmen ; from non-reproval to cautious 
pnuse, from praise to recommendation, from recommendation 
to adoption of numeraus Popish practices. 

The state in which the Camdenians found many of the 
candidates for Orders gave them a great leverage in their 
operations. It has been mentioned with what utter defi- 
dency of moral, not to say religious qualification, numbers of 
rash young Englishmen enter into the sacred profession every 
year. There seemed to be, and doubtless was among a 
large number, a practical conviction of the apostolic succes- 
sion and its legitimately deducible consequences; a belief 
that some mystic influence was conveyed in ordination — 
some special grace which would sooner or later sanctify the 

4* 
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recipient. And donbtless it sometimeB happens in God's 
Providence that a bad man is converted to the troth by 
talking and preaching about it ; but the experiment is a 
fearful one for the congregation, and thrice learful to the 
minister. Now the whole Puseyite scheme, hj substituting 
an essential and inherent virtue in the order ior the necessity 
of virtue in the individual, provided an unchristian minister 
with a sop for his conscience. But the Gamdenian develop- 
ment of it did more ; it gave him something to do, and 
aroused the cravings of his better nature. For every man 
not utterly hypocritical or careless will, on finding himself in 
a position the duties of which he is unqualified to fulfil, 
endeavor to find or contrive some substitute for them ; if he ' 
cannot be a true pastor, he will like to play at being one. 
If now you can persuade him to adopt Gothic architecture 
for his creed, and mediaeval restorations for his refc»rms ; if 
you can convince him that rood-screens and floriated crosses 
are great articles of faith, and that preaching in a surplice or 
using altar-cloths of a particular color on particular saints'- 
days occupy an elevated position in the list of good works, 
that it is a sacred duty to — not " orient himself" like H<»:aee 
Mann's young man, but '' orientate" his church, and that the 
destruction of a pew or gaUery is of more importance than 
the refDrmation of a sinner ; — then you have satisfied him at 
a cheap rate ; he has his Body of Divinity speculative and 
practical, which gives him sufficient occupation yet does not 
interfere with his old desires and inclinations. And this was 
the ^§Ckov 4'Su^o; of the Camdenians, the fimdam^ital 
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charge that would have remained against them even had 
there been no connexion between them and Rome — ^had 
there been no popery in the substitution of " altars " for 
communion-tableSj no priestcraft and monkery in the separa- 
tion of the clergy from the laity by partitions and the men 
from the women by localities at church, had the Romish 
Church been out of the way altogether — that they converted 
theology into a matter of garniture and ceremony, and what 
with crosses and triangles, poppy-heads and gurgoyles, fishes 
and salamanders, made it as much a collection of absurd 
convention^ies as Heraldry is, or, to adopt the comparison 
of Rogers in the Edinburgh Review, as much a science of 
symbols as Algebra all but the demonstration. 

For some years the Camden went on very triumphantly, 
and the Puseptes seemed likely to make Cambridge their 
point d*appuL At their original head-quarters they had 
sustained some decided defeats, such as the election of Gar- 
bett as ProfessOT of Poetry instead of their candidate Wil- 
liams, and the suspension of Dr. Pusey. At Cambridge they 
had lost nothing, having refrained from such trials, which 
might bring out the fuU force of the older members of the 
University against them, and chiefly confined themselves to 
winnii^ the younger. Their operations were not unobserved 
throughout the country; Evangelicals, Eclectics, and High 
Chnrchn^n of the old school, all thundered away at them. 
Now and then the monthly preacher at Great St. Mary's * 

* The colleges successively appoint one of their non-resident gra- 
duates to preach iA tta ultortfooiw at the Univ^reity Churcli for four 
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attacked them on their own ground; but they were not 
moved thereby in practice, though very much smashed in 
argument, and obstinately refused to die when their brains 
were out — no wonder, since the reason of a thing was with 
them a reason against it, and one of their fundamental argu- 
ments was to deuy the validity of argument 

While these men were in the full tide of success I always 
expected their shipwreck was nigh at hand. That the 
English nation was going over bodily into the arms of the 
Ronush Church never entered into my apprehensions — ^that 
my intelligent fiiends whose reason had been clouded by the 
mists of Tractarian sophistry would see clearly again before 
long was my constant expectation. I wish my faith in every- 
thing I ought to have believed in (things political, I mean) 
had been as strong aa my faith in the defeat of the Puseyites 
and the upsetting of the Camden, 

In the Spring of 1844 Camdeno-Puseyism was at its 
zenith. It was then the University debating society passed 
that remarkable and irrational vote that monasteries ought to 
be re-established ! But in the Autumn of the very same 
year a reaction began to show itselfl Though too busy with 
my own affairs to notice much of what was going on around 
me, I could not help observing with great satisfaction that 
some of my best friends whose Puseyite tendencies I had 
deplored, were fast returning under the sway of charity and 

or five Sundays. One of the Esquire Bedells (honorary attendants on 
the Vice-Chancellor) said that he heard a new preacher every month 
for thirty years, and thanked God he had some religion left. 
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common sense. Soon the crash came on from without It 
was more or less precipitated by an event of no very great 
importance in itself, but which, like many other trifling 
occurrences, led to a discussion of great principles. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Cambridge was in 
the year 1841 very much out of repair; in fact a part of it 
had actually fallen in, and there was danger that the whole 
would come down. Some of the Camden Society came forward 
and offered not merely to repair the fallen part, but restore 
and beautify the whole church. The paiishioners, who were 
the reverse of wealthy, gladly assented through their vestry, 
and the Restoration Committee appointed began to raise 
subscriptions and carry out their design. More than f<ywr 
thxyaaand pounds were reused and expended in this restora- 
tion, which occupied more than two years and converted 
the church into what one person might call a " perfect gem," 
and another " a perfect toy," according to their views of such 
restorations. Some of my readers are doubtless acquainted 
with the Temple Church, which is one of the lesser hons of 
London ; those who are wiU have some idea of the appearance 
which the " Round Church," as St Sepulchre was commonly 
called,* assumed under the hands of its restorers. The often 

* It is sometimes mentioned in old deeds as " eccleaia rotunda." 
The more ancient part of the building is an exact circle. There are 
three similar round churches in England, those of Northampton, 
Little Maplestead, and the Temple (in London) ; none of them are aa 
old as St. Sepulchre's, which was most probably built in the first half 
of the twelfth century, though the precise time is not known. — VidM 
Le Keuz'B MemoriaU of Cambridge, 
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mooted point of the prc^riety of such exquisite deooTalioii, 
and its good or bad spiritual tendency, it is not necessary to 
discuss here at length. This much, perhaps, a man without 
previous bias might admit, that there is at least no more 
impropriety in a number of individuab spending money npon 
a church than in any one of them spending it on his own 
house, and that to build a beautiful church is prima foMe, 
and until some improper motive can be clearly assigned for 
it, an act in honor of God. The usual objection against 
making a show-place of a church proves rather too much, for 
experience shows that all churches possessing beauty, whether 
of external architecture or interior decoration,* will and 
must be to a certain extent show-places ; and this we can 
only escape by carrying out the theory of the Methodists 
(which even some of them have begun to deviate from in 
practice) that an edifice for the worship of God must be as 
i:^ly and bam-like as possible. For my own part I should 
as soon think of separating the sexes at church or obliging 
the women to wear veils because men sometimes come there 
merely to look at them. As to the qualifications and 
provisos in the case, ordinary judgment will supply those, 

* A person disposed to hypercriticism might peiiiaps draw a 
dittinction between the two, and say that the exterior architectare 
cannot withdraw the attention of the worshippers within from their 
worship, as the interior decoration does. But a church magnificent 
without and bare within, rather tempts strangers to remain on the 
outside of it, so great is the feeling of disappointment excited by tht> 
want of correspondence. 
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Bncb as that the expenditure of art and wealth should be far 
the ^orj of God and not for the glorification of any set of 
men, priests or others, and that snch decorations should not 
be considered a part of or a substitute for yital religion, that 
encaustic tiles should not be placed alongside of £uth and 
charity, or stained glass accepted in lieu of gospel preaching. 
The incumbent of St Sepulchre*s was a non-resident. It 
must not be supposed from this, however, that he was an idle 
ecclesiastical dignitary, wallowing in luxury and so forth — 
one of those oyer-paid do-nothing priests that radicals lilse to 
dilate upon. His whole church emoluments did not exceed 
£150 per annum. $760 is not a very exorbitant salary for 
a clergyman in any country. But he was certainly a non- 
resident, and being in addition a man of small stature, it is 
just possible that the Camdenians overloolsed him altogether 
and never took him into account in their restoration measures, 
ffis curate was a Small-college man who used to write bad 
Latin in his Proctorial notices when he filled that office, two 
adequate reasons for considering him a cypher also. Towards 
the close of the year 1843, the incumbent made the discovery 
that the vestry had broken up the old commtmion table and 
erected a stone altar. He demanded that this should be 
removed, and as, after much correspondence and " fuss gene- 
rally," his request was not complied with, went to law — nomi- 
nally with the church-wardens who had been put forward as 
a convenient stalking-horse, but virtually with the Camden 
Society. These legal proceedings had the effect of stopping 
the consecration of the church (and consequently the celebra- 
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tion of divine worship in it) for more than a year, during 
which time the dispute was not confined to the courts but 
flowed over into the newspapers, and embodied itself in 
yarious periodical articles and even pamphlets. So &r as the 
mere fad of stone altars existing in churches was concerned, 
the society had decidedly the best of it They collected 
some two hundred cases, and among them the church of Mr. 
Close, the &mous evangelical preacher of Cheltenham, which 
contained a very elaborate modem built altar. The affiur 
put up in the Round Church moreover might have been 
called almost anything. It was a horizontal slab supported 
upon three perpendicular ones, open in front and not soUdly 
attached to the wall behind. It looks as if the Society must 
have brought the trouble on themselves by blazoning and 
boasting of the gift of money for an *' altar" and its substitu- 
tion for a table. They had a way of making even desirable 
changes as disagreeable as possible to Protestants by their 
way of urging them ; thus they recommended the abolition of 
pews not merely because they disfigure the inside of a church 
and promote an unchristian exclusiveness in worship, but 
because thet/ had originated mth the Puritans, It will be 
borne in mind that the name by which the thing was to be 
authoritatively called was the point at issue here, rather than 
the nature of the thing itself. An altar may exist through 
some fancy of an architect, as in Mr. Close's church, without 
any special meaning being attached to it ; but if a table be 
formally rejected and the substitution of an altar insisted 
upon, it must be from some definite idea attached to the 
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thing.* What is that idea ? An altar is strictly and origi- 
nally that on which sacrifice is offered, and the consecration 
of the elements on an altar implies that our Saviour was not 
sacrificed once for all, but is crucified afresh every time the 
sacrament is celebrated ; which is sheer Popery. Although 
the Court of Arches ultimately decided against the church- 
wardens and the objectionable article was removed, yet the 
many precedents adduced by the society, the liberal manner 
in which they had beautified the church, and some other 
circumstances, caused public opinion to deem it nearly a 
drawn battle. Nevertheless this contest was in an indirect 
way fatal to the society — ^not through their pecuniary losses, 
though these were considerable — ^but because it involved a 
more thorough examination of their Romanizing tendencies 
and practices among persons rather inclined to be Adiapho- 
rists in church matters. The result was that the archbishops, 
several bishops, the chancellor and vice-chancellor of .the 
University formally vrithdrew their names from the list of 
patrons. The Protestant members of the society (about one 
seventh of it) did the same, and nearly all the withdrawals 
were accompanied by publicly assigned reasons. The Cam- 
den tumbled from its pride of place, and as is usual in this 
world's affairs, now that it was going down hill every one was 
ready to lend it a kick. One of the smallest possible straws 
may be taken as an indication of the direction in which the 

* On one occasion of a similar dispute, the incumbent was satisfied 
with having a wooden top affixed to the disputed piece of furniture — 
to show that it was not meant for an altar. 
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aura popularis now set Our Epigram Clnb had a bare 
majority so far favorable to Puseyism and Toung England 
that it would accept nothing reflecting very severely upon 
them, and several Epigrams had been refused admission into 
its record-book on this account But now (this was in the 
spring of 1845) one of us sent in a ballad on the defeat and 
embarrassments of the Camden — ^an atrocious pkce of doggrel 
in itself^ compared with which even the verses of the Cam- 
denians, such as Mr. Neale%* jmight pass for something 
like poetry; — ^nevertheless it was accepted almost without 
opposition, so evidently in accordance was it with the popular 
sentiment. 

The president of the society recommended that it should 
dissolve itself. As there were some legal difficulties in the 
way of doing this without the consent of all the members, it 
still continued (and for all I know, continues to this day) a 
sort of existence under the name of the " Ecclesiological, late 
Camden f but its meetings were no longer held in Cambridge, 
and it soon ceased to hold any public meetings at all. 

The Master and Fellows of Trinity fired a last shot after 
the retreating enemy, by refusing to give testimonials for 

* " That worthy Piadar of Pus63d8m" as the Edinburgh called him. 
I annex the chorus of the ballad in question, quite enough to show 
that it was not approved on its literary merits. 
" Sing pygostole, chalice, and pyx ! 

Sing roodloft and credence with glee, sir. 
Did ever you see such a fix 
As that of this so-ci-e-ty 1 sir." 
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orders to a leading member of the Camden Committee, who 
had advocated in his writings a scarcely disguised Romanism. 
This kicking-out a traitor who was preparing to desert^ and 
onlj waiting to do a little more mischief, was a surprise and 
discomfiture to both Puseyites and Romanists ; it had proba- 
bly the effect of hastening the entire perversion of some of 
the former, whom the English church decidedly gained by 
losing. 

The decline of Puseyism throughout England was nearly 
simultaneous with the blow it received in Cambridge. True, 
it still exists, but with greatly diminished influence and power 
of mischief. The numerous perversions to Romanism which 
took place during the years '46 and '47, though they gave 
the impression that the Tractarian heresy was spreading, 
were in truth signs of its losing ground. Some ultras of that 
school, finding that they could do nothing more in the 
Church of England and were rapidly becoming more and 
more insignificant there, went openly over to that communion 
to which they had virtually belonged for some time previous. 
With the exception of Mr. Newman, they were no loss in the 
way of talents, and generally they were no loss at all, except 
for the wealth which, in some instances, they transferred to 
the enemy. The old lady of Babylon always keeps a good 
look-out after the sinews of war, and in this respect the apos- 
tasy of some titled members of the English Church is cer- 
tainly to be regretted. 

People who were watching in 1844 for the next reaction 
in that Church feared it might be German neology. It 
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was thought some of the younger Oxford men had an omi- 
nous inclination that way. The reaction that came over the 
whole people of England of indignant resistance to Papal 
aggression was not foreseen, partly because the amomit of 
impudence that called it forth was indeed hard to anticipate. 

With a few words on this subject of papal aggression I will 
dose the present chapter. The matter is not irrelevant, for 
it was doubtless the Puseyite movement that encouraged the 
Pope to his insulting attempt ; and it is so generally misunder- 
stood in this country that I cannot refrain from using my 
humble endeavors to set forth the difficulty in a truer Bght 
than that in which it is usually represented by editors and 
their correspondents. 

Much would-be ridicule has been expended on the folly of 
being alarmed at a name, " The Pope does not try to dis- 
possess the English clergy of their revenues," says one 
(admirable moderation on the Pope's part !) ; " he only calls 
his vicars Bishops of Manchester, Westminster, &c. The 
other day he created an Archbishop of New York, and we 
never made any fuss about it. How admirably does our re- 
publican security of religious liberty contrast," &c., and then 
comes a comparison much to John Bull's disadvantage. Now 
the two cases stand on an entirely different footing. With us no 
religious sect has any direct connexion with the government 
(and only one sect — the universally aggressive one — has tried 
to have any indirect connexion), consequently there may be 
any number of bishops of different sects in a place, calling 
themselves bishops of that place without interfering with one 
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another in tbe eye of the law, or intruding upon the ground 
of the magistrate. Thus John Hughes signs himself " Arch- 
bishop of New York ;" everybody knows this means merely 
that he is Archbishop of the Bomish church here ; that he 
has no jurisdiction over Protestante, nor can interfere mik them 
or their clergymen. There may be a Protestant Episcopal, 
a Methodist, and a Romish Bishop of Massachusetts or Bos- 
ton, and the Governor of Massachusetts feel no apprehension. 
But in England the National Church is part of the state ; 
the bishop has temporal as well as spiritual jurisdiction. Any 
man who sets himself up as a bishop alongside of him is 
encroaching on his poHtical authority ; it is like Mr. Dorr 
declaring himself Grovemor of Rhode Island, which title, I pre- 
sume, he would not have been allowed to retain even had he 
refrained from attempting at once to seize on the ensigns and 
munitions of government. And were the Romish pseudo- 
bishops allowed to keep quiet possession of their new titles, 
they might before long proceed to usurp territorial jurisdic- 
tion and ecclesiastical revenue as a consequence of them (for 
these priests are clever hands at "trying it on"), and it 
would not be altogether contrary to the spirit of the British 
Constitution that they should do so.* Now if a man turns 
round and says, " But this is all wrong ; there ought not to 
be any connexion of Church and State, and the English 

* It is troe that their designations are not the same as any now 
exiting in the Established Church. But some of them are taken from 
places where it is very likely that there will be English bishops ; Man- 
chester for instance. 
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•hould abolish theirs," this is begging the question. The 
English State Church may be a bad one, but at any rate it is 
the church of the majority and the church of the government, 
and while it is so, government and individuals must accept it 
as a fixed fact, just as we do slavery in our southern states, 
or universal suffirage, or naturalization of foreigners. K we 
are jealous of the interference of strangers on the subject of 
slavery, which every man at the north allows to be a terrible 
evil, why should we be surprised at the indignation of the 
English when strangers meddle with the prerogatives of their 
church, a matter much more immediately connected with the 
government (for it is universal throughout the country, while 
slavery here is only partial and local), and which they regard 
as one of their greatest blessings? 
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IKFERIORITT OF OUR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IK 

SCHOLARSHIP. 

dXX'i, <Sy«0*, dvJl /towuhv littfrA/iai. — ^AmsTOFH. Equit. y. 188. 

In comparing UniverBity education — that is to say, tlie 
highest and most liberal style of education — in England and 
in our own country, it is but natural, since Classical studies 
professedly lie at the foundation of it in both, that we should 
begin by contrasting the pupils' proficiency in such studies. 
What English scholarship is, the reader may have had some 
opportunity of judging from the preceding pages. What 
American is we shall now proceed to examine. 

As I am about to say a great deal that is unusual, 
unpopular, and pretty sure to give offence, it may be as 
well, by way of preUminary, to anticipate a summary way 
of disposing of all my remarks, likely to be adopted in certiun 
quarters. It is a stock argument against any man, possess* 
ing, or supposed to possess an independent property, and 
having ever travelled or resided abroad, when he makes any 
assertion not flattering to the popular vanity — an argument 
which may be briefly expressed thus : This man cannot give 
any valuable information to American citizens^ because from 
his position and assoeiationa he does not know what the 
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duties of an American citizen are. It is imputing yoluntaiy 
or involuntary incivism to every well-educated and travelled 
gentleman, and thence deducing the conclusion that nothing 
which he may say on any question of practical importance is 
entitled to consideration. 

People who reason thus, overlook one very important 
element of the question. The probability of a man's giving 
important information or valuable advice on any point, de- 
pends not merely on his opportunities to know and imder- 
stand the truth concerning it, but also on his being free to 
tell so much truth as he does know. K he is under any 
strong bias of personal interest ; if his pecuniary resources 
or his prospects of political advancement are likely to suffer 
by his telling unreservedly what he believes to be the truth, 
then his witness will be worth less than that of a man with 
less knowledge but more independence. An editor is cer- 
tainly not in the position most favorable to the promulgation 
of unpopular truth, neither is a poUtician. The circulation of 
his paper or his availability as a candidate are considerations 
that will continually interfere with the convictions of his 
reason. No one who is directly dependent on the public for 
support dares to tell it the truth at all times. He who is 
indirectly dependent, like the man of business or the profes- 
sional man without private means, is more at liberty, but not 
completely so. And when a man of either class has, by the 
exercise of his talents and industry, gained fortune and repu- 
tation, so that he may say what he thinks without danger 
and with a chance of effecting something, the probabilities 
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are that, if a publio man, he has so long habituated himself 
to the promulgation of the popular rather than the true, that 
his mind will continue to work in the same track ; and that 
if a private one, he will be principally inclined to indemnify 
himself by the material comforts which wealth affords for the 
trouble he took to attain it^ and will prefer a quiet life to the 
trouble of communicating his convictions to others. 

In short, a man who has nothing to expect or fear from 
the pubhc, who never intends to depend on their suffrages 
for anything, who does not practise pohtics or literature for 
a livelihood, who is not in danger of injuring his business 
by uttering unpopular opinions, who is not struggling for a 
place in fashionable society, and therefore not obliged to 
toady any individual or any set — such a man is almost the 
only one who can afford to speak the truth boldly, and is 
more likely than any other man to tell the truth, supposing 
that he knows it. 

But why should he not know it ? Is it on account of his 
wealth ? Does that disquahfy him fi*om understanding repub- 
lican institutions and what is good for republicans ? I fancy 
there are too many men making or expecting to make for- 
tunes for such a doctrine to be universally or very generally 
admitted. Moreover, if it be true, the Republic is not only 
certainly in danger, but must have contained the seeds of 
dissolution from its commencement, since the number of rich 
men among us has constantly increased and is increasing, in 
spite of laws, customs, and sentiments most favorable to the 
distribution of wealth. Is it because he has travelled and 

VOL. II. 5 
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lived abroad ? Let us take the extremest case. Suppose an 
American boy to have been left at a foreign school, to reside 
there during seven of the most important years in his life, to 
have partially forgotten his native language, so that he speaks 
a foreign tongue habitually and from preference, and has 
acquired the habits of his foreign schoolfellows and teachers. 
It may be urged with some plausibility that his education 
has not helped him to become the best kind of American 
citizen. But look a little further. A foreigner comes hither 
— one from the same country where this boy was educated ; 
all these disqualifications exist in him to a much greater 
degree, yet after a few years' residence he is admitted to all 
the privileges of a citizen, and may hold any office except that 
of President. How thrice ridiculous to maintain that a portion 
of the American's previous life spent abroad incapacitates him 
more than the whole of his does the foreigner. It is worth 
noticing, too, that the persons most zealous in suggesting the 
incivism of wealthy and well-educated men among their own 
countrymen, are usually those most patronizing of emigrant 
foreigners, are Democrats first and Americans afterwards, and 
value their country chiefly as a refuge for the radicalism rf 
the world. Suppose an American, from living or travelliif 
abroad, has even acquired some foreign habits, that he drinb 
coffee when most of his countrymen take tea, or vice verdf 
or wears a hat of a slightly different shape from the ordinaij 
one, is he therefore unable to sympathize with his feUow* 
citizens, or to understand what is for their advantage ? Hiw 
our adopted fellow-citizens no foreign habits ? Do not aaait 
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of them get drunk and riot, and abuse Englishmen and 
Protestants, and lie and cheat at elections here, exactly as 
they did at home ? If we reject all reference to our natural- 
ization laws, on the ground that they are 2^ fait accompli and 
do not prove any principle, then we have the broad question 
— ^Does personal knowledge of another country disqualify a 
man for giving an opinion on the affairs of his own ? Now 
I should be far from maintaining the opposite extreme to the 
opinion I have been combating, by admitting that foreign 
travel is necessarily a benefit to an American. There is a 
common-place of a certain class of men — two or three certain 
classes indeed — ^I heard it so often from countrymen whom 
I met abroad, and during the period immediately succeed- 
ing my return home, that I could calculate with almost 
mathematical certainty when it was coming. It usually runs 
in these words : It is a good thing for a young man to spend 
som£ tim£ abroad, and see something of foreign countries^ 
BECAUSE h>e usually returns with a better appreciation of his 
won. Now this I take to be quite as erroneous as the 
opposite conclusion. If the young man have some taste 
with not much principle, if he be only on the look-out for 
the pleasures of sense and worldly amusements, he will by 
no means return to his country better satisfied with it ; on 
the contrary, he will have eaten of the lotus in Paris or some 
other continental city, and be always looking back to it with 
r^ret. But an earnest man (to borrow a phrase from my 
friends the Apostles) will be much more likely both to under- 
stand the deficiencies of his countrymen from living among 
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people who have what thej have not, and to appredate their 
strong points from living among people who do not posseea 
what they have. 

Lastly, is a num less able to understand the dutieB of an 
American citizen, or to give his fellow-citizens any advioe^ 
because he has received an elaborate liberal educati<Hit la 
he, for instance, less acquainted with poHtical philosc^y 
because he has studied the ancient writers of it as well as 
the modem, instead of the latter only, and those at second or 
third hand through the colunms of a newspaper or a Con- 
gressional speech. Is he less able to judge of the tendencies 
of Popery in this country, because he has mastered its 
history and traced its workings in other countries, or the 
follies of Socialism because he has read the Fifth Book of 
Plato's Kepublic and Aristotle's answer to it ? K so, the old 
Tory slander becomes a truth. Republicamsm is not fiftvor- 
able to education except in a low and limited form. 

I protest therefore against being read out of court by 
any of those persons who have given themselves a patent for 
looking specially after the public interest ; and if any one of 
them, editor, lecturer, hack politician, or other sort of dema- 
gogue, who has just intelligence enough to be deceived by an 
American edition of the Cock-Lane ghost, and just learning 
enough to tell his hearers that Plato proposed in his Republic 
the abolition of all family ties (which is just as correct as it 
would be to say that the Eomish Church imposes celibacy 
on all its votaries) if any such man is prepared to attack me 
in the outset with the assertion that I do not know how 
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American atizem are educated or how they ought to be, I 
tell him beforehand, in the plain language which it would do 
people of his stamp good if they heard ofbener, that it is 
because I know too well both the evils existing and the 
probable results of a better system, because my advice tends 
to spoil his trade, that he would like to keep me from being 
heard. And now to the subject of this chapter. 

Were I to be questioned by an educated foreigner, an 
Englishman or Frenchman, German, Hollander, or Dane, 
upon the standard of scholarship in our Colleges and Uni- 
yersities, I should be obliged to answer, not having the fear 
of King Public before my eyes, that it was exceedingly low, 
and that not merely according to his idea, but according to the 
idea of a boy fitted at a good school in New York. When I 
went up to Yale College in 1836, the very first thing that 
struck me was the classical deficiency of the greater part of the 
students and some of the instructors. A great many of the 
Freshmen had literally never heard of such a thing as 
prosody ; they did not know that there were any rules for 
quantity : it may be imagined what work they made with 
reading poetry. Nor could their teachers, in many instances, 
do much to help them ; one of our classical tutors did not 
know the quantity of the middle syllable in profu^us, almost 
the first word in the ./Eneid. The etymological part of 
Greek grammar (to say nothing of the syntax) was very 
imperfectly imderstood by the majority, and of those who 
made pretensions to scholarship there were not ten in a class 
who could write three consecutive sentences of decent Latin 
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prose. The system of choosing the tutors to whose care the 
two lower classes were entirely committed, was enough to 
destroy any chance of rectifjring the errors of bad and 
insufficient preparation. They were elected from the gradu- 
ates who had taken a certain stand on the average of all 
their College course — say the first fifteen. Now a student 
might get among these fifteen — the "oration men" — ^by 
excelling in classics alone with very little ability in or taste for 
mathematics, or vice versd ; but he was obliged to take such 
tutorial vacancy as came to him in his order of seniority ; 
so the mathematical man might be set to hear classics or the 
classics to teach mathematics. The consequence of which 
was that not only the bad men did not improve, but the 
good ones were generally pretty well spoilt by the time they 
came to the Greek professor's hands in the third year. Not 
only was the course for all the students limited to the same 
books, and very small in quantity, so as to keep it at the level 
of the worst prepared (among whom were generally a large 
number of " beneficiaries " or charity students), but this small 
quantity was badly learned and taught ; * a student with 
classical tastes had no encouragement for getting up his 
classics properly, for he had no chance of showing his scholar- 
rfiip or doing himself justice — his tutor could not appreciate 
him ; consequently if ambitious, he was easily tempted to seek 

* The only part of the first two years* course generally well 
learned was the Satires of Horace, thanks to Professor Anthon's 
labors, for which New England students are generally anything but 
grateful. 
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distinction in other things, the various associations for the 
cultivation of " speaking " and " writing " in which the Col- 
lege abounded. The only extras in which the scholar could 
exercise himself and attain honor were the three Berkleian 
premiums. Two of these were for Latin composition in the 
first and second years, and some queer things occasionally 
happened in the adjudication of these. Just after I left in '40 
or 41, some enterprising youth sent in an exercise in Elegiac 
metre, a variation which so astonished the examiners (the com- 
positions being usually in prose) that they gave it the first prize. 
It was published in the College Magazine, and lo ! every 
pentameter except two or three had a radical defect in the 
metre — a spondee in the fourth place instead of a dactyl, e. g. 

" Invalidos artus lahentemquo pedem." 

He might well say " labentem pedem," sure enough. 

Nevertheless, after all this there was still a possibility of 
our learning something in the last two years from some of 
the professors ; but to put the finishing stroke to us, by the 
beginning of the fourth year we were supposed to have 
become finished scholars, and further instruction of us in Greek 
and Latin was given up. When the third Berkleian pre- 
mium was open for competition towards the close of this 
year — involving an examination in three Greek and three 
Latin subjects, with seven months of idleness (except 
three hours' lectures a day) to prepare for it, it sometimes 
happened that not a candidate presented himself ! Yet the 
prize, as it was the only Classical one in the year and gave 



•ome opportumtT of shonrin^ Mbobaddp, miicli moro than 
the daily recitttiom wbSdi £xed tbe '^mppointmentB'* or 
regolar Colk^re Hodor. cmglit to hare csdted some oompeti- 
tkNu to say Dothmg of its pecnmsiT yahie to Uioae lenuuning 
in FesidoDce. whkli muist bare beoi an olgect to many of 
the theological students reading after thdr graduation. I 
neyer heard of moi« than one candidate except in 1839 when 
I went in myself along with a fiiend,* and the professoiB, 
after examining ns both for the usoal time allotted to one 
(four hours for six subjects, one of which was the whole Iliad !), 
divided the prize without any further attempt at discrimina- 
tion of our merits. 

How much temptation there was in such a state of things 
to read anything not included in the r^ular course may 
easily be conceived. How much was known of authors out 
of the course, one little incident will suffice to show. A 
student writing in the College Magazine, quoted the lines 
from Lucretius, 

** To pater et rerum inventor, tu patria nobis^ 
Snppedita pnecepta tuis, rex inclyte chartis." 

as a modem distich. From the context in which he had 
found it there was nothing very remarkable in his making 
the mistake, but it was a little singular that no one in the 

* A. R. Macdonough, now of the New York bar, a gentleman 
of fine Classical tastes, and who under any system which gave those 
tastes encouragcmont might have become a superior scholar. He had 
a way of reading off Cicero ad aperturam into elegant English, that 
would have made an Oxonian's mouth water. 
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place ever detected it for three years, and I presume no one 
has up to the present time. Fancy such an error passing 
onnotioed in a foreign University. Or fancy a Bachelor who 
wished to carry out his Classical studies, reading by himself 
for six months in a University town because he could find no 
one to teach him, as actually happened to myself. 

Such was the condition of Scholarship at Yale ten years 
ago, and if I wanted to spoil a boy who promised to make a 
good schdar, I could not think of a more certain way than 
sending him to an institution so conducted. I speak within 
limits in asserting that he will not make as much progress in 
the whole four years as he ought to do in one, and may have 
made in one before or after quitting the College. A Uttle 
strong language will I trust be pardoned from one who has 
himself been a victim of the system. 

Yale is the largest College in our country, and one of the 
two most distinguished. The result of my inquiries has not 
led me to believe that Harvard is any better oS. That the 
other Colleges throughout the country, many of which derive 
their instructors from these two great New England Colleges, 
are if anything in a worse state, may be easily inferred. 

There is one exception which for the honor of our city I 
am proud to insist upon. Colimibia College, New York, has 
always exhibited in its. Classical instruction a marked supe- 
licNrity to the other simillEur institutions of the country. It is a 
&ct which deserves to be more generally known than it is, 
that the standard for admission into the freshman class at 
Columbia is higher both in Classics and Mathematics than 

6* 
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at any other College in the United States.* Unfortunately its 
position in the midst of a large city prevents it from entering 
into competition with other institutions, limits its pupils to 
the sons of residents in the city, and in fact makes it only a 
very superior day-school for New Yorkers. 

But has there been no improvement in the last ten years, 
a space of time in which our countrymen can do so much ? 
I rejoice to say that there has. Under the auspices of the new 
President of Yale there is more encouragement for, and conse- 
quently improvement in certain branches of classical learning 
than at any former period. Having occasion two years ago 
to examine some of the best in the Junior class who were can- 
didates for a Scholarship, I was agreeably surprised at their 
proficiency in Greek prose, while in some of their earlier stu- 
dies, Virgil for instance, they were as deficient as the 
students of my time. The Scholarships, five in number, 
nearly all founded by the President himself, must have a 
good effect in the end, by giving the best men a motive for 
reading beyond the regular course. But allowing these 
favorable prospects, and supposing that other institutions have 
improved equally (which may be doubted, since whatever 

* When I fitted for Columbia — a preparation which was all but 
sufficient for the Sophomore class at Yale — three books of Xenophon, 
three of Homer, three of Euclid and' Algebra as far as Quadratic 
Equations, were among the subjects required. Now, I believe, either 
the Euclid or the Algebra, either the Xenophon or the Homer, will be 
accepted. Even this lower standard of admission is beyond that of the 
New England Colleges. 
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has been done at Yale is owing chiefly to the exertions of 
one man, its new head), our colleges are very far behind 
what they should be, judging them not merely by a foreign 
standard, but by that of the best schools in New York or 
Boston. 

It may seem very unpatriotic to say all this, but when 
people are not generally awake to their own deficiencies their 
eyes ought to be opened, and their real friend is he who tries 
to do this, not he who, by claiming for the country what it 
does not possess, makes it and himself ridiculous in the eyes 
of foreigners, and tends to make them sceptical in regard to 
its real merits. Talk to a stranger of our chivalry towards 
women, our sympathy between classes, our benevolence for 
pubHc objects, the diflusion of rudimentary education among 
the masses, &c., and he may be well disposed to beheve you ; 
but if you tell him at the same time that " So-and-So is a 
great scholar," when his works prove him to be a very infe- 
rior one, or that ^^ Classics are on the whole as well taught 
at Yale and Harvard as at Oxford and Cambridge " (I have 
heard this roundly asserted, by a public man too), and your 
foreigner says to himself, " Here is my informant grossly 
astray on a subject of which I can judge at once ; may he 
not be equally mistaken in some of the other excellences 
which he attributes to his countrymen ?" The English have 
injured their character by a similar mistake of claiming too 
much. Insisting on a superiority in the arts of life — ^in 
dress, cookery, and furniture, which they do not possess, and 
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their daim to wfaidi is so readily disproved, they have cai 
foreigners to distrost their pretensions to higher exoellei 
which are leas obvious on the snrfiice, and require longer 
deepa* experienoe and examination to appreciate. 
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SUPPOSED OOUNTERBALANOINO ADVAKTAOES OF AMSRICAK 

COLLEGES. 

— ivS* tcaviv 5ff6) wXiov lifiivv wavrdg. — ^Hesiod. 
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The great comedian of Athens ieliw that the feeling of their own 
indgfat and profundity rendered his countrymen a prey to the vnlgarest 
delosions. The great philosopher of Athens whom that comedian 
ridiculed, saw still deeper into the meaning of the same fact — saw that 
the most clever and enlightened of the youth of Athens could talk 
about all manner of things, but knew nothing whatever of themselves; 

Maxtrice's Lecttjiies on Education. 



Admittinq that our colleges do not teach Latin and Greek 
so well as the European ones, the natural and ordinary defence 
is, that they teach other things, and those on the whole of 
more value, better. Let us examine the particulars of this 
defence. What are the other things taught ? — are they bet- 
ter taught ? — and are they more beneficial as means of liberal 
education « . 

And first, in relation to Mathematics. There used to be, 
and probably is still, a vague general impression at Yale, to 
the effect that the Mathematical course there is a very diffi- 
cult and thorough one — ^that, in fact. Mathematics constitute 
one of the crack points of the institution. This fancy cer- 
tainly derived some support from comparison with the Clas- 
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sical course, as compared with which the Mathematical was 
undoubtedly a good one. But that did not prevent it from 
being very bad, as tried either by an ideal standard, or by 
those existing in other countries. How far it reached is 
sufficiently shown by the fact that the Differential Calculus, 
the vestibule as it were to all high Mathematics, was among 
the optional studies at the end of the third year. The Vale- 
dictorian at the completion of the course, or the man who 
gained the first mathematical prize in the second year, need 
never have studied it. Nevertheless, a course of Mathema- 
tics stopping short of the Differential may be a very good one 
so &r as it goes. But this was not the case with the course 
at Yale College. In many of its stages it was liable to the 
same reproach as the classical, of being a study of books 
rather than subjects. The learning and recitation of por- 
tions from day to day (for the annual examinations were lit- 
tie more than a form, and had no effect on the coUege honors) 
encouraged a habit of cramming from one day to another. 
A great deal of the work in the second or third year con- 
sisted of long calculations of examples worked with loga- 
rithms, which consumed a great deal of time without giving 
any insight into principles, and were equally distasteful to the 
good and the bad mathematicians. In fact, while the course 
was, from its daily recurrence throughout three years, and the 
amount of figuring it involved, more disagreeable to classics 
than a more difficult and rigorous investigation of principles 
requiring less dead mechanical work would have been, the 
best mathematicians of the class always grumbled at it 
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quite as much as the best linguists did at the classical course. 
They complained, that with the exception of two prizes for 
problems during the Freshman and Sophomore years, and an 
occasional "original demonstration" in the recitation-room, 
they had no chance of showing their superior ability and 
acquirements, that much of their time was lost in long arith- 
metical and logarithmical computations, that classical men 
were continually tempted to "skin" (copy) the solutions of 
these examples, and thus put themselves unjustly on a level 
with them ; and much mora of the same sort. I am strongly 
inclined to think that a course of mathematics, covering as 
much real ground as the present one of three years, might 
be put into two without inMnging more than at present on 
the special pursuits of the more classically disposed students, 
and with positive benefit to the whole body. As it is, any 
student who enters upon his Senior year at Yale has nomi- 
nally gone over a greater amount of mathematics than one of 
the 4roXXoi at Cambridge — ^twice as much at least ; but it 
does not follow that he really knows more or has enjoyed 
more of the peculiar benefits of mathematical training. I 
suspect that a man in the first class of the "Poll" has 
usually read mathematics to more profit than many of the 
"appointees," even of the "oration men" at Yale. 

Secondly, as regards the sciences in general. The fact 
that during the last year various courses of lectures are 
delivered on the natural and moral sciences, attendance on 
Ihese courses not being optional as at an English University, 
but compulsory on all the students, will doubtless be con- 
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sidered by many penons a great point in &yor of our 
Colleges. For my own part I look upon it as one of their 
greatest mistakes. The idea of being able to impart any 
adequate or permanent information to a large body of 
students in twenty-five lectures a-pieoe on a doz^i different 
sciences, almost any one of which is work for a quarts of a 
man's lifetime, seems to me altogether visionary and dii- 
merical. There are perhaps eight <Nr ten of the hundred 
students present at each course who take an interest in the 
particular science, and derive some appre(nable benefits firom 
the lectures. It requires very little practical aoquaintaiice 
with the working of the system to ascertain that most of the 
auditors consider the lecture merely as part of a routine 
which they are obliged to go through. In Professor SilU- 
man*8 laboratory, I recollect, the lively manner of the 
lecturer, his deserved personal popularity, and the additional 
attraction of an extra audience of school-girls, caused his 
lectures to be attended to, as well as attended, but I doubt if 
his hearers carried away any very lasting in^pressions. At 
Professor Olmsted's lectures, the students were inclined to 
go to sleep. At those on Botany, such as had not an 
amusing book to read or an opportunity for reading it with- 
out being very openly seen, used to withdraw themselves 
from the rooms by very undignified and irregular methods. 
Ever and anon the professor's voice was heard in shaip 
digression from his stamens and pistils, '* Mr. Monitor, look 
sharp I there's another gentleman jumping out of the 
window." 
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Let it be admitted, however, that to have attended a 
certain number of lectures on scientific subjects is one of the 
desirable accomplishments of a liberal education — ^nay, moi^ 
that it may sometimes evoke talent in the direction of some 
one science, which but for this accidental opportunity might 
never have been developed. Let us have the lectures then, 
by all means; but to make such lectures — ^for which no 
preparation is required and at which no notes are taken, 
which involve no reading before or after and merdiy break in 
upon the student's day for two or three isolated hours — ^to 
make them a substitute for hard work and mental training, 
has surely a perilous tendency to effeminate the student's 
mind and give him desultory habits of thought. The youth 
who, under such a system of classical and mathematical 
training as has been described, is ludicrously enough supposed 
to have acquired a sufficient knowledge of classics and 
mathematics, arrives at the end of his third year. Then the 
feculty virtually tell him, " You are a finished scholar and 
mathematician — ^all you have to do for the next year is to 
pack in all the sciences by means of lectures on each one 
three times a week during a term or two. All we ask of 
you is to attend a lecture of an hour's length three times 
a-day, and in the intervals you may read reviews and work 
them up into speeches and essays for your debating scciety." 
What should be an afternoon or evening amusement is 
made the work of the day. 

I think a careful inquirer will find that the great aavans 
of Europe have not been trained on such principles. Most 
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of them have begun by being good mathematicians and in 
many cases good scholars also ; and at a matorer period of 
life they have brought well-disciplined minds to the particular 
study of their special pursuits. 

Thirdly, there is a prevailing opinion among our students 
(how &r it is accepted in other quarters of the community I 
will not pretend to say) that, in consequence of being left so 
much to themselves during the last year of their course, ai»i 
of not overvaluing the College course at any time, they have 
much leisure for the perusal of hterature and general im- 
provement of their minds and acquisition of miscellaneous 
knowledge, in which respect they have the advantage over 
the English student. 

Now as respects literature this is altogether a mistake. 
There certainly is a kind of literature in which our students 
are more at home than the English. They read more news- 
papers ; they read more magazines ; they read more political 
pamphlets ; they read a great many more novels ; they are 
well up in all that floating small literature of the day which an 
editor or periodical critic has to wade through as part of his 
business, and which any other man, especially any young 
man who wishes really to improve his mind, is much better 
without But of the standard and classic literature of the 
language they do not read more or know more. They are 
not better acquainted with Shakspeare and Milton, with 
Wordsworth and Tennyson, with Bacon and Locke, with 
Gibbon and Robertson. They are not bt/ any means so well 
acquainted with the old English Dramatists, the old English 
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Divines, the essayists and political writers prior to Queen Anne, 
or the best ethical and logical writers of the present day. 
They take much of their knowledge at second hand from 
English reviews — ^reviews which the Cambridge man reads 
indeed with pleasure, but which from his previous acquaint- 
ance with the text and sources of them, he regards as subjects 
of his own criticism rather than authorities or oracles. They 
read rapidly, indiscriminately, and uncritically. 

As to any superiority in miscellaneous infonnation which 
the American student may have over the English one, much 
of this exterior knowledge is not owing to his collegiate 
training or want of training at all, but to his home and 
vacation life, the greater variety of people he encounters in 
his ordinary intercourse with the world. So much of it as is 
attainable from books, the English student picks up later in 
life, when he is better able to make use of it. 

Fourthly, in all our Colleges English Composition and 
Public Speaking are encouraged in every possible way, both 
by the authorities and by associations of the students them- 
selves, from the very be^nning to the very end of the course. 
At an English University there is very Httie encouragement 
for either English Composition or Public Speaking. But to 
speak and write well, it is said, are the great aims and 
requisites of the minister, the lawyer, and the politicid 
man of any sort. They are the principal means of obtain- 
ing £Eime and power in a free country, and therefore are the 
highest intellectual ends of man ; and that is the best edu- 
cation which best prepares the student for them. 
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Here we are arrived at the strong point of ovr Colleges 
and Universities. For it is the immediate object of an 
American College practically (whatever it may be with 8<Hiie 
of its Faculty theoretically) to make the students fluent 
speakers and ready writers, just as it is the immediate oljeot 
of an English University to turn out good scholais and 
mathematicians. And the object is certainly accomplished : 
our Collegians learn to think on their legs and handle a pen 
with dexterity at a remarkably early age. Hie end proposed 
also, is a higher object to an ambitious young man. To aim 
at being a great author or orator, seems nobler and grander 
than to solve problems or read Aristotle in the ori^naL As 
this is a very important matter, let us examine it in detail, 
beginning with a view of the effect which the admitted end 
of our collegiate education has upon our collegiate intern 
as its workings are developed in one of the New England 
Universities. 

Almost from the beginning of their course, certainly from 
the third term of their Freshman year, all students ambitious 
of distinction are, by common consent, divided into two 
classes, called in their own phraseology scholars and toriters, 
The former class includes, by a singular extension of the term. 
Mathematicians as well as Classics — all, in short, who are 
prominent candidates for College honors; the latter, those 
who undertake to distinguish themselves in English Compo- 
sition, either in the weekly readings of it before tutors and 
professors, the numerous debating societies among the 
students (into all of which orations and dissertations enter 
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largely as part of the exercises), or the columns of the Col- 
lege Magazine. Sometimes a youth attempts to distinguish 
himself in both departments, and the attempt when made is 
frequently successful ; but, as a general rule, the two classes 
of aspirants for fame are distinct. Closely connected with 
the '* writers" are the speakers. Excellence as a debater, 
even when unaccompanied with a reputation for writing well, 
is much prized, and the happy possessor of both Acuities is 
one of the College geniuses. The writers, including the 
speakers as subordinate to and ia many cases coincident with 
them, are — and it is to this I wish to call particular atten- 
tion — ^infinitely more honored and esteemed and envied and 
looked up to by the great bulk of the students than the 
" scholars " or College appointees. The Freshman's object of 
reverence may perhaps be the " Valedictorian ;" but by the 
time he is well launched in his Sophomore year, his admira- 
tion is transferred to the " First President" of the Brothers' or 
Idnonian Society, the " First Editor " of the Yale Literary y 
and the '^ Class Orator." Supposing a student to have 
received the " appointment " of an Oration from the Faculty, 
and also to have been elected Editor of the Magazine by the 
students, he and his fellows would consider the latter a far 
greater honor than the former — so far above it that the two 
could hardly be put in comparison. In short, the distinctions 
conferred by the stvdents on one another are more prized 
than the distinctions conferred by the College authorities on 
the students. So much so is this the case, that the prizes 
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^ven by the Faculty for English Composition are not 
accepted among the students as tests of the best writers. 

This state of things is induced by several different causes. 
The Faculty promote it indirectly by the inferiority of their 
Classical and Mathematical instruction, and by leaving the 
students so much to themselves during their last year. They 
promote it directly in more than one way : by giving " com- 
positions ^ and ^ disputes " and ^* declamations " so large a 
place in the College exercises of the second and third years, 
by making the right to deliver a speech (at Junior Exhibiti<»i 
or Commencement) the highest reward for proficiency in 
College studies, by formally acknowledgiug the existence of 
the larger debating societies in such acts as giving ^half- 
lessons*' for the morning after the Wednesday night debates. 
The existence of so many charity-students or " beneficiaries," 
comparatively old men and more likely to shine in writings 
and speaking than in the late-learned elements of Latin and 
Greek, also does much to promote it. 

But whatever the causes, an outsider— one who had not 
the previous bias of being brought up under the system — 
looking at it fi-om an external point of view, would be apt to 
say, " Here is a most anomalous and abnormal condition of 
things for an academical institution. The students have set 
up their judgment against that of their instructors. They 
declare that the means of education proposed for them by 
their teachers are the more ignoble, and those proposed for 
them by themselves the more worthy. They make them- 
selves judges beforehand of that which it is the business of 
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their tutors to qualify them for judging of. And their 
instructors receive these claims with assent — reluctant assent 
perhaps — ^but certainly not opposition, not even a negative 
one. What is this but self-condemnation on their part ?" 

It is not impossible, however, that the students, inade- 
quately provided for by their teachers, may have provided for 
themselves a good means of education. Let us, therefore, 
examine the effect of practice in English Composition and 
Public Speaking, from an early age (say fifteen) as prominent 
elements of a liberal education. 

First of all, it may reasonably be doubted whether the 
cultivation of two special talents which border closely on the 
domain of genius, and high excellence in which very few men 
can reasonably hope to attain, ought to be made the comer- 
stone of a general education. The very fact that it is a 
greater thing to be an orator than a scholar, is a positive 
reason for giving classics a preference over oratory in a 
University course. Not only does your end answer the 
proposed conditions better, but you have more likelihood of 
arriving at it You cannot make every third man in a class 
a great orator or author, though you may give him a 
fluency and confidence in talking platitudes or a knack of 
stringing together conamon-places on paper ; you can make 
every third man of a class a respectable scholar. Were it 
possible to send forth every College graduate throughout the 
country an orator, it would not be desirable. It would be an 
tinfbrtunate example of mental alchemy. 

"If all were gold then gold were no more wealth,'* 
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Could we turn out every graduate a moderately good claasic, 
we should give a taste and tone to the intellect of the country 
that would have a most favorable influence on oratory and 
authorship. 

Let us look a little further. The immediate effects of the 
system we admit to be dazzling. The American student in 
bis Senior year (when he may have attained the age of 
nineteen or thereabouts) has a readiness of tongue and pen, 
a confidence on his legs and a general dexterity of argument, 
unparalleled by his contemporaries in any part of the world. 
He will make speeches and write essays that are astonishing 
for one of his years when compared with the productions of 
older men about him. He seems to have shot up into full 
mental stature before he has reached the limit of his bodily 
growth. In all mixed society he will throw an English 
youth of the same age utterly into the shade. But let us 
examine how far this precocious splendor has any solid 
aliment or permanent source. 

The Englishman's tardiness of development is in a great 
measure intentional. He is kept back to take a good start 
He leaves school at the period of life when the American 
leaves College. Up to that time his studies have not been 
such as he can make an immediate display before the world 
with, but have rather been directed to strengthening and 
polishing his mind for future use. At the University bis 
aim is to excel in the studies prescribed by the authorities oi 
the place, not in something different from and partly 
antagonistic to these. However well-prepared he finds 
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numbers in advance of him, and can never complain that he 
does not know what to learn or can find no one to teach him. 
Whatever his school reputation, his vanity is sure to be speedily 
checked, and first of all by his private tutor, who " slangs " 
him for a mistake here or an inelegancy there. Then he 
makes mistakes in examinations also, and ^^ loses marks.^' If 
a thriving public-school classic and ready to carry all before 
him in that line, he is still obliged to read mathematics, to 
feel his inferiority at first and perhaps at last to occupy a 
subordinate place in them. If he has cleverness there is no 
lack of room to display it, but it is necessary that he should 
work hard also ; there are great rewards of reputation as well 
as substantial emolument for the combination of intellect and 
industry, but none for disconnected and single exhibitions of 
brilliancy. The tendency of every influence about him is to 
make him cautious, self-critical, and self-distrustful, careful 
and elaborate in his acquisitions, and consequently when 
he learns anything he takes hold of it as with a vice; 
when he says he knows it, you may be sure he does. And 
when he becomes a high Wrangler or First Class man, 
he does not infer that he is therefore bound to be a 
great statesman or orator at once, but only that he has 
good talents, a fair power, and regular habits of work, by 
which if he continues to work, he is likely, in couree of time, 
to succeed in his profession. Or if he fails to take the stand 
he hoped, he can never charge his examiners with unfairness. 
Our student, on the contrary, is from the first surrounded 
vith influences calculated to excite and flatter his vanity. If 

VOL. II. 6 
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he comes to College from a good school in New York or 
Boston, the chances are that he is set under a tutor who 
knows less of the rudiments of scholarship than himsel£ 
Hence the first lesson he learns is to despise his teachers. 
He hears it said all about him that the College appointees 
are for the most part poor dull fellows who never do anything 
to distinguish themselves in after life, that an Appointment 
is only worth taking as a mere extra if it can be got without 
taking much trouble for it, and that writing and speaking are 
the proper objects of his ambition. And the opinion respect- 
ing the appointees is partly true ; a successful mediocrity, 
not much beyond what is required for the Captaincy of the 
Poll at Cambridge (if we except regularity of attendance at 
recitations) has no great charm for a boy who is clever, and 
well enough prepared for something better. Thus he is led 
to depreciate the honors given by the authorities, and seek 
for distinction in another quarter. He aspires after those 
rewards which are in the gift of his fellow-students, and which 
he himself has a share in bestowing on others. He becomes 
habituated to making speeches and reading compositions 
before audiences of from thirty to a hundred, whose capacity 
to be critical is not equal to their disposition, and whose dis- 
position is modified by their mutual interest ; now and then 
he makes an unusually showy efibrt, and is applauded for it 
His fi-iends and acquaintances have not the same#ibitity to 
find faults in his performance that a tutor has to correct the 
exercise of a pupil, nor does their position enable them to 
speak so freely without the risk of giving offence or incurring 
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the suspicion of jealousy. If he succeeds in winning these 
popular honors, they are almost the exact counterpart of 
similar ones in maturer Hfe. He writes smart articles in the 
College magazine and is made editor of it ; he gets a reputa- 
tion for speaking in his debating society and is elected presi- 
dent, just as he might get sent to the state-legislature when 
a man, hr speaJdng well at public meetings. K he fails, his 
fiulure may be owing not to want of merit, but to want of 
popularity, or to intrigue and jealousy, of which there is 
always a great deal at work. Thus he brings the great 
world into the academic shades, and aims at being a public 
man while he should as yet be but a hard-working student. 

And here his unguided and indiscriminate reading involves 
him in a double error. Not only is the object of his aim 
prematurely high, but the ideal of that object becomes con- 
tinually lowered for him. He does not appreciate what he 
seeks to be. Though professedly working to form a style, he 
does not properly study the best models or confine himself 
to them. He swallows a great deal of second and third-rate 
matter. He acquires a childish fondness for metaphors more 
or less mixed, and generally for all sorts of figures, as if they 
were the sole test and standard of excellence in composition. 
In short he aims at Jlne writing, and sits down not to express 
his ideas on a subject, but to write a piece. So, in oratory, 
he knows httle, except at second-hand, of Demosthenes and 
Cicero ; rather more but not too much about Burke. He does 
Bot confine himself to the best models of his own country. 
He possesses well-thumbed copies of Webster's speeches and 
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Everett's Orations, but be will turn from tbese at any time 
to tbe last imperfectly-reported stump speecb — especially if 
be can utilize anytbing from it at tbe debating 8ociet}^ A 
secret conviction is generated in bis mind tbat he could do 
nearly as well in tbeir place as many of tbe men wbose per- 
formances be reads — wbicb may not be so very fer from the 
trutb — and bere again bis vanity is gratified. Moreover as 
bis experience leads bim to suspect tbat people are mucb in 
tbe babit of talking and writing about tbings of wbicb they 
have but small knowledge, be comes to tbe conclusion that 
very small knowledge of a subject is necessary to qualify a 
man for talking and writing about it — ^be will consider him- 
self prepared to discuss any point in metaphysics, for instance, 
after going through a course of Stewards Outlines, The real 
acquisitions of a Senior Class in a New England College bear 
a lamentably small ratio to their conceit of knowledge. 

One thing they certainly have mastered — tbe art of elec- 
tioneering. They have leanied a great deal of human nature, 
as regards the way in which men can be " got round" and 
votes influenced. One of our large Colleges is an excellent 
school for a professed politician ; whether this fact is par- 
ticularly honorable to them, or whether tbat occupation is 
a particularly honorable and desirable one for all or many 
students, may admit of a doubt. 

This brings us to another evil springing directly from the 
early and constant practice of vmting and speaking. It 
encourages a sophistic habit, most dangerous for a very 
young man to acquire, since it puts him in an unfortunate 
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frame of mind for the reception of knowledge and truth. I 
use the word sophistic not without direct reference to its 
origin, and to the intellectual training of the yonng Athe- 
nians by their itinerant professors — a training not fiar from 
having its counterpart among ourselves. What was this 
system as we deduce it from contemporary writers, especially 
Plato, who, indeed, often illustrates it himself unintentionally 
in his own course of argument? The Sophist was a pro- 
fessor of mental and moral philosophy ; he taught his pupils 
to argue on all points of metaphysics and of ethics, including 
politics — to argue readily, dexterously, captiously, the discus- 
sion often declining into the merest hair-splitting and verbal 
quibbling. Victory, not truth — ^to effect a presumption 
rather than to secure the acquisition of knowledge, was the 
end of debate. The benefit proposed, sometimes without 
an attempt at disguise, to the pupil was, that he should be 
able to humbug the people and get on in the world (that is 
the plain Saxon of it), which he was to accomplish by being 
always ready to talk about anything, and never at a loss for 
a plausible argument. 

Our young men leave college imbued with debating 
society formulae. Their very slang is redolent of the society 
— its phrases are the phrases of their every-day life. If 
three or four of them are in a room together, one cannot say 
to another, " Smith, shut the door, please," without putting 
it into some such form as " I move Mr. Smith shut the door, " 
or " I move Mr. Smith be a committee of one to shut that 
door." They are always ready for an argument, and will 
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tackle a man of any age if there is a clianoe of a discussioii* 
Recondite disquisitions are not to their purpose; but any 
popular question, such as a man can talk of from review and 
newspi^er reading, they delight to raise a controversy about. 
They evince a great dexterity in taking exceptions, and are as 
quick to find instances against the generalizations of others as 
to draw imperfect generalizations themselves. 

Many years ago the hiher of a young Englishman who 
had distinguished himself at the University, and giv^i 
other indications of uncommon talent, having destined his 
son for public life, wrote to a friend, an eminent Scotch 
advocate and politician, for advice how the young man i^ould 
be trained to make him a successful orator. The answer, 
which was long preserved in the family, contained these sug- 
gestions among others, — " He must seek the conversation of 
older men, and talk at them without being afraid of them ; 
he must talk a great deal merely for the sake of talking ; he 
must talk too much in company." * 

The person who related this to me was most struck with 
the apparent paradox of the last clause — the ludicrous idea 
of the future orator never talking enough until he had talked 
too rmich, I was impressed by a different thought — the 
exactness with which our collegians anticipate this advice for 
themselves and carry it out. They talk at older men with- 

* Should the reader be curious to know the result of tliis advice, it 
may be said that the subject of it has only attained moderate success 
as a public speaker, though in some other paths to distinction bo 
stands among the foremost men of the age. 
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out being afraid of them ; they talk a great deal for mere 
practice in talking ; they talk too much in company » 

Now the young man to whom this advice was given had 
the foundation of a thorough education whereon to huild his 
thetorical superstructure, varied knowledge to adorn, and 
a superior intellect to illuminate it. He started on a large 
capital in every point of view. K therefore he acquired a 
sometimes inconvenient habit of talking too much in com- 
pany, there was still a probability that he would say much 
worth hearing ; if his conversational sparrings with older men 
involved some violation of modesty, they were at any rate 
not likely to be disfigured by egregious errors. But when a 
youth acquires this talking facility and propensity without a 
proper training and knowledge to support it — when most of 
his authorities are at third or fouHh-hand, hearsay, or the 
last newspaper article, or the confused recollection of what 
was at first imperfectly read, it follows inevitably that he 
must make many mistakes which his verbal dexterity will be 
continually brought into requisition to protect. And from 
this combination of inaccuracy of detail with facility of 
expression results one of our great national faults, a tendency 
to defend rather than prevent mistakes; plausibility in 
explaining away or glossing over an error rather than cau- 
Hon in guarding against the probability of its occurrence. 

This feeling which, like the Spartan's conception of 
honesty, or the Parisian's of conjugal fidelity, places the evil 
of error, not in the original commission, but in the subsequent 
conviction of it, stands directly in the way of individual and 
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national improvement Its favorite mode of argument is the 
ifjmoratio eUnchi^ the ignoring of the main point in dispute, 
and joining issue on some irrelevant accident ; of it and its 
&vorite form of this mode is the tu quoque^ a digression 
upon some personal demerit of the opponent* Thus both 
hterature and pohtics are debased, and honest criticism or 
difference of opinion converted into matter of individual 
quarrel 

After all, the strongest objection to this literary precocity 
is that it defeats its own object The ambitious student 
begins at the verong end. He acquires manner before matter, 
and has a style in advance of his thoughts. His untimely 
blossoms do not fructify. His graces and ornaments of 
trope and metaphor, like the flowers which a child sticks into 
the ground to make a garden, grow faded and lose vitality 
for want of root and nutriment. He repeats his ideas, or 
those of others.f He wrote fluently at eighteen, at twenty- 
six he writes a trifle perhaps more fluently but in no respect 
better. Some years ago, I heard an Italian say that his 
country produced many young artists of great promise, but 

* As if, for instance, one should say, by way of invalidating any of 
the conclusions in this book, ** The author was at an English Uni- 
versity himself, and does not afford us a favorable specimen of a 
Cambridge graduate, or appear to have profited much by his stay 
there." 

t Barefaced copying from books and reviews in their Compositions 
is familiar to our btudents, as much so as " skinning " their mathema- 
tical examples. It is in a manner forced upon them, by being 
expected to write before they have anything to write about. 
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none of them ever came to maturity. I thought at the time 
it was pretty much the same with our College geniuses. The 
class below me at Yale, out of a hundred members, had thirty 
poets — that is to say, men who had written and published 
verses. This is an extreme instance ; but the number of 
" great writers " in my time (eleven years ago) at that Col- 
lege was very large. The number who have since at- 
tained any substantial hterary distinction I could count on 
one hand and have some fingers to spare. 

The best education has its limits, and very marked ones. 
No physical training can develope an ordinary man into a 
giant or a Hercules. No intellectual training can make a 
genius. The error of our system is that it makes a great 
many ordinary men suppose themselves to be geniuses, while 
at the same time it does not develope their ordinary abilities 
in the best way. 

I have often been surprised (until from the frequency of 
the phenomenon it ceased to surprise me) at the altered 
impressions made on me by these College geniuses in after 
Hfe. I do not refer to their position or want of position in 
the world, so much as to the effect which their conversation 
had upon me. They seemed to have come hack to me, if I 
may be allowed to use a sporting phrase. Their remarks 
seemed trivial and common-place, their ideas limited, till I 
was tempted to look down upon those whom I used to look 
up to. And more than one such man has confessed to me 
his regret at not having made better use of his College 
opportunities, and devoted himself more attentively to the 

6* 
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legitimate studies of the place ; and has owned his reluctant 
conviction that the time which he anticipated was borrowed 
at usurious interest, and the apparent gain had turned out a 
real loss. 

The truth of what I have asserted, namely that our literary 
precocity overreaches itself^ may be brought home very 
briefly to every unprejudiced and capable man. We ac- 
custom our youth to the practice of Composition much 
sooner than the English do theirs. J)o toe on the whole 
write as well as the English ? Will any candid and well 
informed man say, from his heart, that the average of our 
books published every year is equal in quality to the average 
of theirs, or that the average quality of our newspaper and 
periodical literature is anywhere near theirs ? I think every 
man who can afford to have a conscience will admit that 
there is a difference in their favor, and a greater difference 
than can be accounted for by the absence of an International 
Copyright Law. Yet, in order to justify our practice, we 
should expect as a result a very decided superiority to the 
English — unless we suppose an original inferiority of material. 
But the natural quickness and cleverness of the American 
mind are universally admitted. Our most bigoted enemies 
have never charged us with incapacity or stupidity. Our 
keenness of intelligence is all but proverbial among the 
nations. The inference seems unavoidable that there is 
something better in the English mode of training. 

But our public speaking I There we have them ! There 
we are unapproachable ! Certainly this is our peculiar 
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national excellence. Our few real and great orators will 
sustain a comparison with the few real and great orators of 
Europe ; this much we may safely claim for them, and this 
is as much as will be conceded by the rest of the world. 
But it is in the general diffusion of a certain rhetorical 
facility, in the ability of every educated American to think 
and talk on his legs, that our superiority to Europeans con- 
sists. And doubtless it is a very convenient accomplishment 
for a gentleman to possess, one which an American is often 
proud of abroad, or before foreigners at home. But (leaving 
out of consideration so much of the price we pay for it as has 
been dilated on in the last few pages) it may be doubted 
whether the practical benefits accompanying its exercise are 
very great or altogether unmixed ; whether our national 
speech-making talent does not, in some situations, cause an 
immense waste of time and ruinous delay of business, while 
in others it mocks both speakers and hearers with a delusive 
show of improvement. As to the combinations of writing 
and oratory, made to serve indifferently for either — ^the Xoyoi 
Jflrt^sixrixoi, so much in vogue among us under the different 
names of " Addresses," " Discourses,'* " Orations " and " Lec- 
tures" — they are usually undertaken because the author 
received a flattering invitation and felt bound to put together 
an hour's worth of something — or because it was an easy and 
pleasant way of making pocket money — or because it was 
a cheap and convenient way of advertising something that he 
meant to bring out in book shape afterwards, and so make 
money of twice— or for any reason rather than an earnest 
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desire and intent to teach the audience anything or make 
them think ; and attendance at such Addresses, &c., is as 
much mental dissipation as the Frenchman's theatre or the 
German's concert. 

There is one evil result of our national over-encouragement 
to oratory which has not yet been touched on ; but to this it 
will be more convenieut to recur in the next chapter. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF CLASSICAL STUDIES, PARTICULARLY IN 
REFERENCE TO THE YOUTH OF OUR COUNTRY. 

" Haec studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas 
res ornant, adversis perfugium et solatium praebent, delectant domi 
non impediunt foris." — Cic. pro Archia. 

" The cultivated world, up to the present day, has been bound 
together, and each generation bound to the preceding by living upon 
a common intellectual estate. They have shared in a common 
development of thought because they have understood each other. 
Their standard examples of poetry, eloquence, history, criticism, 
grammar, etymology, have been a universal bond of sympathy, how- 
ever diverse might be the opinions which prevailed respecting any of 
these examples. All the civilized world has been one intellectual 
nation, and it is this which has made it so great and prosperous 
a nation." — ^Whewell on University Education. 

We have thus far proceeded on the supposition that 
classical studies form a necessary and important part of a 
liberal education. But there is a class of persons (not very 
numerous or influential perhaps, but still too much so to be 
passed over in silence) who would join issue with me on this 
first principle. They would deny the utility of classics as a 
general collegiate study, and affirm that the error of our 
Colleges is, not the classical deficiency of their course, but 
their admission of Latin and Greek at all as a necessary 
element of that course. 
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One is certainly tempted to take a high tone in replying to 
such objections, and to treat them very summarily. Our first 
impulse is to tell the objectors that the almost unanimous voice 
of the civilized world has established the study of the classics 
as a requisite element of the best education, and that for us 
to act diflferently would be to proclaim and make ourselves 
boors. But as there are those with whom prescription has 
no weight but is rather an objection, we will try the study in 
question on its own intrinsic merits, first examining and 
rebutting the charges brought against it, and then asserting 
its positive excellences. We have a right to call on the 
other side to make the attack, as we are in possession. 

There are one or two moral objections which it may be as 
well to begin with disposing of. First, it is said that the 
ancient authors are corrupting and unfit for young men to 
study or read, on account of the occasional indecencies to be 
found in them and the debasing mythology which they 
uphold. Now as regards the mythology, that any one was 
ever injured in his faith or morals by reading that Jupiter 
married his sister and had a number of other wives in 
addition seems hardly a matter to be argued seriously. If 
such things suggest any thoughts to a youth they are most 
likely to impress him with the necessity there was for a 
revelation, when he sees that the wisest heathen nations 
could make no better religion for themselves than such stuff 
as this. As to the grossness of the ancients, if we are to lay 
down as a rule that a young man is to peruse nothing which 
a young lady in white muslin may not read aloud to a 
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family circle, we shall make great havoc among the literature 
of all languages, our own not excepted. What does harm 
in most cases is not grossness but voluptuousness ; and there 
is very little voluptuous writing in the ancients. It would 
hardly be overstating the case to say that of the properly 
classical authors, Ovid is the only one who represents vice in 
a luscious and attractive form. Three chapters of almost 
any French novel, or two hours' walk on the Boulevards of 
Paris, will put a young man in more danger than all the 
Aristophanes and Juvenal he can read in a year. Yet a 
fether who prevented his son learning French on account of 
the risks his morals might run from an acquaintance with 
Glautier or Paul de Kock, would be deemed by most people 
over-scrupulous, and a tourist who should fear to visit Paris 
because there are unchaste pictures in the shop-windows 
there, would incur not altogether undeserved laughter. The 
student is not compelled to wade through any of the fiith he 
sometimes meets with — nay, with expurgated editions he may 
not even be aware of its existence. For my own part, how- 
ever, I think it not only permissible but actually desirable 
that he should read something at least of the very worst that 
IS to be found in ancient literature. It is a disgusting 
but wholesome preventive dose against intellect worship. 
Most conscientiously can I say that nothing has ever more 
strongly impressed me with the utter incompetency of the 
highest intellectual refinement, unaided by true religion, to 
preserve man from the lowest degradation of vice, than 
studying Athenian life in Plato and Aristophanes, and 
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marking how these '^ gentlemen and scholars," as they called 
themselves (x'^^gievrsg and KaXoxdyo^oi), these men of culti- 
vated minds and refined manners, gave themselves up to 
shameless depravity. 

There is also an opinion existing in certain quarters, which 
however we more usually see insinuated than openly ex- 
pressed, that Classical studies have an anti-republican ten- 
dency. Any well defined argument to this effect I never 
recollect to have read, but much vague suggestion and 
declamation ; still it is easy to conceive some reasons, such as 
they are, in support of the opinion. The Torjrism of an his- 
torian like Mitford, or a commentator like Mitchell; of 
Blackwood's Magazine, also famous for its Classical articles ; 
of the University of Oxford, and nearer home the marked old 
Federal leanings of the majority of students in our eastern 
and northern Colleges, might be pressed into the service and 
make.a plausible show. But there is a much stronger array 
of cases on the other side. Against the name of Mitford may 
be put those of Thirlwall, Arnold, and Grote, the first two 
independent Whigs, the last a Radical. If the great Athe- 
nian satirist found a Tory Commentator in Mitchell, he has 
found a liberal one in Walsh, who is actually at this moment 
I believe a resident in if not a citizen of our repubUc. The 
Edinburgh is a fair set off to Blackwood.* If Oxford seems 
sunk in antediluvian Jacobitism, Trinity, the great Classical 
College of Cambridge, has always been a notoriously Whig 

* I believe even the Democratic Eeview has learned the difference 
between these two periodicals. 
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corporation. That the majority of our own College Students 
incline not merely to conservatism but to obsolete Federal 
politics, on which account our Colleges are not over-popular 
with the Democratic party, is true ; but the reason of it is 
substantially the same with that which causes the German 
students to be the constant terror of their despotic or semi- 
despotic governments, or which made the mass of English 
Under-graduates liberal when the popular sentiment of Eng- 
land was Tory, and now makes them conservative when the 
popular spirit is liberal. All educated young men have a 
tendency to be in opposition, and to criticize the existing 
order of things ; they see (not perhaps without some exagge- 
ration) its faults, to which they have not yet become habitu- 
ated by custom and experience, and they acquire a strong 
though temporary bias towards the other extreme. Nor is 
this to be regretted, when we consider the tendency of all 
governmental institutions to intensify their own abuses. 

That Classical reading helps to make students hostile to 
ultra-radicalism, ochlocracy, and socialism, may at once be 
admitted, inasmuch as it helps to make them gentlemen and 
sound-minded men ; and this is a result to boast of rather 
tiian apologize for. 

But the objections to the study of Greek and Latin are 
mostly founded on intellectual grounds. I shall not pretend 
to take them up in the order of their popularity or plausibility, 
but only to enumerate and answer them as they occur. Some 
of the more familiar have a certain amount of truth in them ; 
but it is derived from and teUs against, not Classical studies 
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in themselvee, but the imperfect way in which they are pur" 
9ued at our Colleges. Thus we hear of the painful dradgery 
to which Collegians are subjected, their repugnance to crabbed 
roots and musty Lexicons, and the cruelty of forcing on their 
fresh and ardent rainds such uncongenial occupation, thdr 
want of all interest in their text-books, <l;c. Now tiiis may 
be the case with us, but the very last complaint of a Cam* 
bridge Don would be that his pupils did not take interest 
enouorh in their Classical studies.*^ He would rather be afraid 
of their taking too much interest in them, to the exclusion of 
other branches of mental discipline in which he wished diem 
to be exercised. Again it is said, and nowhere more fte- 
quently than among College under-graduates themselves, that 
those who take high College Honors do not usually make a 
figure in the world afterwards ; whence it is inferred either 
that Classics stultify the men who study them, or that they 
so disagree with clever youth that these refuse to make 
progress in them. This again may be true here, but it is 
certainly the very reverse of the case in England, where the 
number of men who have distinguished themselves at the 
bar, in the Senate, or in certain walks of literature, after 
taking good degrees at the University, is wont to be dwelt on 
with pride by the defender of the old system; while the 
opponent of it takes a very different stand from the depre- 
dator of Classical training here, and, admitting the future 

* Such of them, that is, as will study at all. Under any system 
there will unfortunately always be a class with whom any study is a 
weariness to the flesh. 
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mccesB of distinguished CoUe^ictnSj tries to show that thd 
sequence was not altogether a consequence. So too, wd 
hear the question triumphantly put, " What use can there be 
in our young men taking several years to learn what they 
forget in a much shorter time after leaving College f It may 
be true — I fear it is true, that very many of our students for* 
get in eighteen months what they have been supposed to 
learn in three, foui^, or five years ; that there is very often not 
that difference observable between the graduate and the non- 
graduate of thirty which there ought to be — or in fact no 
observable difference at all in their Classical knowledge. But 
it is not so with the English, the French, or the German 
student in after hfe. He remembers and knows what he 
studied at College, better than he does anything else except 
his immediate daily occupation, whatever that may be, in 
which he is necessarily more fireshly prepared than in any 
other subject. To say of the majority of foreign University 
graduates that their Classics are to them but "a foggy remi- 
niscence of dull days wasted and dry tasks slighted," would 
be simply not true. And if the majority of our graduates 
forget their Classics in so short a time, it is because they have 
never really learned them. The fault is in the imperfect and 
inadequate mode of tea^hiny, not in the thing taught or sup- 
posed to be taught 

We now proceed to the arguments against classical studies, 
which, if well founded, would hold good against them, how- 
ever well taught. That which may be said to include, or 
at least to lie at the root of all the others, is that they do not 
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fonn the basis of a practical education — that they do not 
contribute to such an education in any degree — that they do 
not make practical men. 

To appreciate this objection it will be necessary to examine 
what \s meant by a ^^ practical man," and how far the mak- 
ing of practical men ought to be the object of a liberal 
education. 

The sort of "practical man" who most ostentatiously 
appropriates the name to himself is also, perhaps, the variety 
most usually held up as a tjrpe of the species. He is the 
"self-educated" man, which is very much to his credit so 
long as he does not therefore pretend to know better than 
men who have learned a great deal more by the help of 
others. He is also a " self-made " man generally, and " the 
architect of his own fortune," which is also highly creditable 
to him so long as he does not insist on being able to do every- 
thing because he has advanced his own position in the world. 
Sharp-witted, industrious, and indefatigable, he makes a 
capital electioneerer or agitator of any sort, a first-rate hand 
to " keep the pot boiling," whatever the fuel may be ; and if 
you call attach him as jackal to the right sort of lion, may do 
a fair amount of good. But the worst is that he is pretty 
sure to set up for a lion himself, and then his want of ballast, 
of foundation, of theoretic knowledge, of esoteric knowledge 
of any one thing, is continually leading his quickness into 
sad blunders, and causing a great part of his energy to be 
misdirected. He has overcome the empirical diflSculties of 
his own case, but for all philosophical investigation he is 
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utterly untrained. He has a vast conceit of his own acquisi- 
tions, and a very inadequate conception of the limits of 
human capacity. Hence this man, whose boast it is to be 
eminently practical, runs off instantly into the wildest specu- 
lations. He cuts up society as one would cut up a pie, and 
proposes to pull down the fabric of ages with less ceremony 
than a careful landholder would observe in removing an old 
fence. Such a person may possibly be the best that could 
have been made out of his antecedents ; but it by no means 
follows that men with better antecedents should aim at being 
like him. He is the result of necessity making the best of a 
bad barg^; not a desirable product of instruction, or a 
model for teacher or student. He does not come up to the 
poet's definition of a man. He may be a being of very large 
discourse, but he cannot look before and after. 

Such men it is not the tendency of classical studies to turn 
out. So much the better for those studies. 

In another not unfrequent sense of the term, a practical 
man means a good man of business, that is, a man sharp at 
a bargain and clever at making money. Doubtless there are 
means of education more favorable to the development of 
this faulty than the study of Latin and Greek. If we take 
two boys at sixteen, and send one to a college and the 
other to a counting-house, it is not improbable that in eight 
years the latter may be making his thousands of dollars for 
the other's hundreds. And if any father believes that mak- 
ing money is the great end and object of civilized man, and 
means to bring up his fiEimily accordingly, it certainly will be 
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a waste of time to teach his son classics. They might| 
perhi^ divert some portion of his time from the ledger. 

But if it be asserted or insinuated that a classical education 
makes young men dreamy, or visionary, or idle, that it difr* 
poses them to shirk their daily duties, prevents them from 
acquiring regular business habits, or interferes with the ezer^ 
cise and development of their commonnsense in the ordinaiy 
affiurs of life — all this^ I positively deny. On the oontraiy, 
I am convinced by my own case, as weU as that of othen 
whom I have observed, that it has great ejQGlcacy in giving 
even a constitutionally idle m^ regular habits of work* The 
care and accuracy which it inculcates and the taste which it 
forms, are often of great practical benefit. If dasaios wer9 
better and more generally studied among us, one of the veiy 
first effects would be that the Congressional and State Legis- 
lature speeches would be cut down to less than half their 
present dimensions, to the corresponding gain of the nation's 
time and money. 

But the objection comes up under another foraou The 
study of the ancient languages does not, it is said, podiivdy 
tend to unfit men for practical life, but it impairs their efil- 
cacy by occupying the time in which they might acquire 
other more useful branches of knowledge. Thus, to teach 
our young men Latin and Greek, it is said, is to teach them 
words — they should not learn words but things. Such s 
saying may be very effective when artfully introduced as an 
obiter dictum, but it will hardly bear examination and dis- 
cussion. That our students ought not to learn vtards and 
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use them as the substitutes for, instead of the expression of 
thoughts, is at once admitted ; it was one of our arguments 
against the " speaking and writing " system. But that they 
should learn the meaning of words is of the utmost import- 
ance towards their understanding the meaning of things, for 
the latter often depends on the former.* A large proportion 
of the disputes among men are uselessly prolonged, if not 
originally caused, by their not comprehending one another 
at the outset, so that there is a deep philosophy in the com- 
mon euphemism of misunderstanding for quarrel. Some of 
the most ordinary terms in every-day discussion — churchy 
statCy civilization, society, aristocracy, democrojcy — ^let any 
man consider the variety of complex ideas involved in every 
one of them — the different definitions that different people of 
his own acquaintance would give of every one of them — and 
then say that the knowledge of the meaning of words is not 
cX. the greatest value. Did I wish to throw dust in the eyes 
of a body of readers or hearers, I should not wish for a better 
set of men to operate on than such as had only been sedu- 
lous to learn things — ^isolated, unsystematized facts, and had 
overlooked the meaning of words as a trivial knowledge. I 
think I could manoeuvre with definitions and shift premises 
so that they should be satisfactorily deceived without a suspi- 
cion of it. The apprehension of scattered &cte is no more 
an education than loose bricks and mortar are a house ; they 

• For example, the reader may remember having seen in a previous 
chapter how the name of a piece of church furniture involved one of 
the staple differeoces between Protestantism and Popery. 
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are but rubbish covering the earth till you know how to put 
them tc^ether. Or does a knowledge of things mean that a 
man is to be able to do as many things as possible for him- 
self^ to be not only his own waiter and wood-sawyer, but his 
own doctor and lawyer, and washerwoman, perhaps ! This 
is one of the utilitarian schemes of education ; if it could be 
carried out, the immediate effect would be to render men 
independent of one another, and thus dissolve society (which 
is by its very constitution a system of mutual dependence) 
into its rudest elements. (Another incidental proof that our 
disciples of " progress" are progressing in the way exactly 

calculated to re-barbarize mankind.) 

if. 
But we shall be more likely to come at a clear understand- 
ing of the matter by inquiring what studies those who object 
to a classical course would substitute in our Colleges for it, 
as " practical " ones. And here let us premise by observing 
that if we are turn out the Classics on this account, we must, 
in consistency, send the mathematics after them, for every 
objection that can, on practical grounds, be urged against 
classics applies to mathemxitics in a tenfold degree. They 
are far more distasteful to the majority of students, more 
engrossing in their demands on the attention, harder to 
acquire, easier to lose — a boy who has read Homer well at 
school will know it tolerably all his life, but a good geome- 
trician will soon cease to be perfect even in his Euclid if he 
does not keep constantly refreshing his knowledge — ^they are 
utterly useless in immediate application to our eveiy-day 
pursuits. There is indeed a popular presumption of their 
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utility, arising from the fact that arithmetic^ which is the 
introduction to them, is also concerned in making money, but 
that is about the amount of the connexion between them and 
practical life. The classics may seem to have httle enough 
to do with it, but they have obviously more than that. The 
author wants a motto for a chapter, the preacher has occasion 
to refer to the " original Greek " of a passage, the lawyer 
finds a scrap of Latin in one of his " under-done pie-crust " 
colored books, or the clerk in the newspaper which constitutes 
the bulk of his Hterary relaxation, the orator rounds off a 
handsome period with a quotation from Cicero, which the 
reporter makes two or three mistakes in taking down and the 
compositor two or three more in setting up. But what 
parson, or lawyer, or merchant, or politician, or essayist, or 
poet, is ever called upon in the course of his ordinary life and 
business to write out an equation, or draw a hyperbole, or 
prove the parallelogram of forces ? K the classics are to go 
overboard as not sufficiently practical, the mathematics must 
keep them company. 

What then is left for our students to study? "The 
literature of their own language for one thing," says one. 
Now it has been already intimated that no class of men are 
better read in the valuable parts of English literature than 
the hard-working classical students at Cambridge, and no men 
better prepared to profit by that reading, which is to them a 
relaxation from, not a substitute for, severer studies. But if 
we put Belles Lettres in the place of mental discipline, if we 
admit as part of the student's hardest work the reading of 

VOL. IT. 7 
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English authors with a view to their beauties, and the hearing 
lectures on them, then he will seek his relaxation in the 
trashiest and idlest reading. Just as surely as the greats 
includes the less, will the presence of a classical element in 
our College course do more than its absence to secure a 
proper acquaintance on the part of our students with such 
vernacular literature as is worthy to be read. 

The natural sciences are insisted on by some as calculated 
above all other studies to improve the mind as well as impart 
useful knowledge. The immense value of these sciences to 
the world no rational man will deny. Their contribution to 
the progress of civilization it becomes no man to underrate. 
But their desirability as the predominant and original element 
of a liberal education by no means follows as a matter of 
course. The mere popular rudiments — the experiment and 
diagram part of most of them, are sufficiently interesting to 
enter among the relaxations of the industrious pupil, who 
will indeed be pretty sure to acquire a knowledge of them 
somewhere whether they are taught at College or not,* but 
do not deserve the name of serious study ; for the wilfully 

* This is a point seldom taken into account, but telling very 
strongly against most of tlie substitutes proposed for the classics— 
Belles-Lettres, popular results of science^ even the modem languages. 
It is very much more probable that young men who begin by studying 
the classics will pick up these other things, incidentally or subse- 
quently, than that, if they begin with these things, they will be willing 
or able to learn Latin and Greek at a later period. The information 
will come after the discipline much faster and easier than the discipline 
after the information. 
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idle, tbey are no more temptations to study than classics or 
mathematics would be, but rather a confirmation of their idle 
habits. But to attain or approach a mastery over any one 
science is a very different matter, and falls to the lot of a few. 
The details demand an uncommon faculty for and interest in 
the minute observation of nature. The systematic compre- 
hension and colligation of these details I will not say abso- 
lutely requires, but cert^nly is very much aided by a thorough 
training of the mind according to the more orthodox methods. 
We have already in another place adverted to the folly of 
supposing that a youth learns half-a-dozen sciences by 
attending a brief course of lectures on each. But let the time 
be as much extended as by the substitution under consideration 
it would be, so that something more like a knowledge of these 
sciences might be acquired ; still I maintain that a young 
man whose education has been composed wholly or chiefly 
of instruction in the natural sciences, is not a liberally 
educated man. He will be apt to have acquired most 
illiberal opinions of all other branches of learning. He will 
be likely to underrate outrageously (even to ignoring its value 
entirely) aU knowledge except such as is based on observation 
and experiment, or inductive reasoning and (real or supposed) 
tangible proof. He will be in danger of doubtang all fixity 
in prmciples of knowledge, or principles of moral and religious 
truth— of supposing that " ethics and theology are progressive 
sciences " as much as chemistry or geology. He may even 
be led to despise the standard literature of the civilized 
world, because much of it was written before the discovery of 
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gTcivitation or the invention of the steam-engine ; as if men 
went to a poet or dramatist to learn astronomy or mechanics 
from him — a misconception of uses so ludicrous that were 
there not instances of it on record, it might well be deemed 
incredible. 

Mental Philosophy has been proposed as a substitute, some* 
times for Classics, sometimes for Mathematics. The value of 
Metaphysical studies I would not for a moment underrate, 
but it seems to me evident that they should be considered a 
crowning pinnacle, not a comer-stone of liberal education* 
Their abstruse nature, the logical clearness of conception 
which they demand, the variety of illustration [from other 
sciences and branches of learning which they not only admit 
but require, the instability of systems and the want of uni- 
versally admitted truths to found systems on respecting them 
— all appear to point out that a thorough preparatory train- 
ing in both Classics and Mathematics is requisite to their 
being pursued with advantage. 

The Modern Languages are frequently proposed as a 
substitute for the Ancient, and of all substitutes have the 
strongest claim. Their study appears to differ from that of 
the Classics more in degree than in kind. It teaches uni- 
versal grammar, verbal analysis, accurate comparison, dis- 
crimination of differences — though to a less extent ; it 
enforces the perusal of good models of taste, though not so 
good ones ; it puts the students into communication with the 
intellect of other nations, though not of other ages ; while, 
at the same time, its immediate results to the traveller or the 
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inhabitant of a metropolitan city answer the requisition of 
our practical friends. 

I am fully prepared to admit that a young man may read 
German instead of Greek, and French and Italian instead of 
Latin, in such a way as to derive more benefit from that 
course than a very large number of our students do from 
their Greek and Latin one ; but this woul<^ be an exceptional 
case — ^and I think that even such a student would be ulti- 
mately led to take up Latin and Greek at a greater expen- 
diture of time than if he had begun with them. Looking at 
the question generally, the difiiculty which presents itself is 
this : That part of the study of Modern Languages which 
answers to the study of Hie Ancient, and the pmctical part 
of them — ^that is, the being able to speak them with fluency, 
are in a great measure independent of each other. The prac- 
tical part is learned only by practice — ^by talking yourself 
and hearing others talk around you. The pronunciation, 
which is half the battle, can only be acquired in this way. 
All of us must have met with men who could read French 
easily, nay, had read a fair amount of French literature ; yet 
could with difficulty put two sentences together correctly in 
conversation. A New Yorker generally speaks better French 
than a Londoner, because he is more in the habit of meeting 
Frenchmen and persons who speak French. Spanish is more 
generally spoken in New York than in Boston, on account 
of our commercial intercourse with Cuba, Mexico, and South 
America, and the number of natives of those countries con- 
stantly to be found among us ; while Spanish literature is 
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more read and better understood in Boston than in New 
York. A Cambridge First Class man suddenly called on to 
talk Latin to a Hungarian or German scholar will bungle 
very much at first ; he will not converse half as fluently as a 
New Yorker will in French with a Frenchman ; yet the 
Cantab really knows more Latin than the New Yorker does 
French — ^that is to say, he can read Latin with less danger of 
meeting a word that he does not know the meaning o^ trans- 
late it more accurately, and write it more elegantly and 
grammatically than the other can French. It is useless to 
multiply examples — ^the distinction is sufficiently evident 

Now, if the critical study of Modem Languages were 
chiefly attended to at our Colleges, it is probable that the 
advances made by the students in the practical use of them as 
a medium of direct communication with foreigners, would not 
be so rapid as altogether to satisfy the advocates of this study 
on practical grounds. They would run the risk of being 
much disappointed, when the College Junior, who had been 
reading and writing French for a couple of years, was unable 
to converse femiliarly with the fii*st Frenchman he encoun- 
tered. Their object would not be attained, while that of the 
advocates of the mental discipline afforded by the study of 
languages would see their end working out somewhat as 
before, only with inferior tools. 

This is one danger. The opposite one, though less im- 
minent, is more formidable — that the Modem Languages 
might be studied only for practical use in conversation and 
the commonest forms of wiiting. Such an education would 
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do well for a man of pleasure or a commercial traveller ; I 
would not recommend it to any one else. If speaking foreign 
languages were any test of intellectual progress, the Russians 
ought to be ahead of all the rest of the world, for there are 
no such practical linguists as the better class of Russians. 
They talk French like Parisians, English like Englishmen, 
German like Germans, Italian like Italians. What does it 
profit them ? Simply that their bodily comforts and personal 
consequence are somewhat promoted by it when they travel. 
What have they done for literature, for freedom, for true 
cultivation of any sort? What do they take home from 
their travels ? A knowledge of French wines and silks, per- 
haps of Italian music : of the thoughts that shake empires 
and create intellectual and pohtical revolutions, they appro- 
priate none. 

finally, are we to substitute for Greek and Latin not one 
only, but all or several of the studies enumerated ? This is 
the dream and wish of many reformers, the ambition perhaps 
of not a few students. Doubtless we are a very clever people, 
but not sufficiently so to make universal geniuses of all our 
Collegians. For a man to "make omniscience his forte," 
as Sydney Smith phrased it, he most have extraordinaiy 
talents of many different kinds, and in addition, an uncom- 
monly good constitution to be able to stand the hard work 
which the acquisition of so much knowledge requires even of 
the most talented men. Of such favored mortals, there are 
perhaps a dozen in an age. Naj more, wo shall find that 
these very men began their multifarious learning with learn- 
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ing the Classics. Take some of the names that naturally 
occur to us : Macaulay — he was a crack Classic University 
Scholar, and Fellow of Trinity ; Humboldt — ^he is a scholar 
as well as a savant ; Brougham — his scholarship may not 
be of the utmost accuracy, but no one would say that he 
had not received a fair Classical education, and did not know 
a considerable quantity of Greek and Latin. I do not know 
if the attempt was ever made to tmn out a man or a set (^ 
men who should know omne scibile except the Classical lan- 
guages and Hterature ; till the experiment has been tried, and 
tried successfiilly, we have good reason to believe that it 
would be trying to put up an immense building without any 
foundation. 

Early in this chapter it was remarked that our opponents 
might justly be called upon to begin the attack, as Classical 
studies were in possession. But it would be doing those 
studies injustice to rest their claim on this negative and 
incidental ground. I therefore now proceed to the positive 
part of the argument, and assert roundly that the study of 
Latin and Greek, carried out further and more thoroughly 
than it now is in any of our Colleges, would be peculiarly 
calculated to benefit our College-going youth, and through 
them our whole country. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the way of a man's daily 
and progressive development as a man is the constant press- 
ure of his professional or business avocations. The merchant 
has to look after his cargoes and keep his bank-book straight, 
the broker to watch the stock market, the clergyman to write 
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his sennons and mind Ms parochial affairs, the lawyer to 
bandy words in court, the editor to abuse the other side in 
politics — every man has a tendency to become absorbed in 
his particular pursuit, and the cleverer and more ambitious the 
man, the stronger this tendency usually is. He becomes 
hampered by the formulas of his profession. He "talks 
shop" in and out of season. He associates with those simi- 
larly occupied, and they all help to render one another more 
one-sided. The Idols of the Tribe overshadow him, and 
pervert and iUiberalize his understanding. And this is par- 
ticularly the case with us, because an American, more quick- 
witted and energetic and ambitious than any other man, 
throws himself into whatever he undertakes more earnestly 
and completely. Some there are, however, who having either 
acquired or inherited as much wealth as is sufficient for their 
wants, are tied down to no exclusive pursuit. These ought 
to be more liberal and unprejudiced, more literary and gene- 
rally accomplished, larger and loftier in their views, more 
men in short than any other class : frequently, alas I they 
are the very reverse. Absence of daily toil gives them no 
positive bond of sympathy. They have not been educated 
to enjoy or profit by their leisure ; their only centre of union 
is a well-spread banquet ; they can only find their level in 
frivolous pursuite and amusements of doubtful value, even as 
relaxations. 

Now what we want to remedy this evil is something which 
shall cultivate those intellectual faculties and tendencies, and 
supply those intellectual wants that are common to all intel- 

7* 
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ligent and reasoning men a« men ; that are common to men 
of all professions ; something that shall give men of all pro- 
fessions a common ground to meet on in leisure moments ; 
that shall rival and counteract the enticemente of the pleasures 
of sense or the repose of idleness ; something that shall give 
men of leisure a mode of spending their time profitably to 
themselves, and at least not injuriously to others. 

In some countries this desideratum is suppHed by the love 
of art. All the educated classes are amateurs of music, 
painting, and sculpture ; all members of the educated classes, 
however different their professions, have this point of contact 
The merits and influence of such a taste it would be irrelevant 
to discuss here, since an enthusiasm for art is not and cannot 
be made a trait of any people sprung mainly from an Anglo- 
Saxon stock. Our common subject must be something more 
dependent on the purely intellectual and logical faculties. 
Society makes various efforts to supply itself with such a 
general topic. Politics, discussed with all our national fury 
of exaggeration, dividing the community into two parties 
ready to spring at each other's throats, contribute very little 
to the pleasures of social intercourse or the improvement of 
our higher mental faculties ; pecuniary subjects do indeed 
excite an interest common to all men, but the very reverse 
of an ennobling or liberalizing one. 

Now this common bond which we want a good classical 
education supplies. The learned languages were the deposi- 
tories of a past world's intellectual wealth during the long 
night of the Middle Ages. They obtained a universal foot- 
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hold as instruments of a liberal and literary education, when 
the modem languages of Europe not only contained no litera- 
ture of their own, but were not out of their embryo state, 
unformed and imsetUed. By and by those modem languages 
became, like their respective countries, organized and defined 
in their limits, and polished by cultivation. They became 
fit vehicles for a native literature, and such literature sprang 
up in them. But, flowing directly from classical literature, 
it continued in every case to retain some tincture firom the 
original source ; with the distinct impress of nationality are 
always to be found blended soniie features referable to the 
common stock. From Greece through Rome was Europe 
civilized ; from Europe America. There is a direct intellec- 
tual succession (far clearer to trace than the vaunted Apos- 
tolic one) from the Athenians to ourselves ; the scholars of 
the world have been its trustees. The classics are the 
golden chains that bind together the past and the present, 
the east and the west of literature. Classical education 
gives men a common taste and sympathy for literature. 
It not only makes them like to read, but [teaches them 
how to read; it enables them to understand books, and 
understand one another when they talk about books.* And 

* While writing the above I stumbled upon the assertion (in an 
English work) that " A knowledge of Walter Scott and Shakspeare 
would better qualify a man for the freemasonry of the literary world 
than a knowledge of Homer." This is the old fallacy of premise, to 
which I am not sorry to take an opportunity of alluding once more. 
It implies that the man who has read Homer is not likely to have read 
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it is because the acquisition of such an education does 
not require any pre-eminent talent, because any one — ego vd 
Cluvienui — ^who is not positively below the average of intelli- 
gence can acquire it with the necessary time and trouble — 
it is precisely on this accoimt that it is valuable to the 
majority of men in the better ranks of life, to ordinary doe- 
tors, ordinary lawyers, ordinary merchants. But especially 
valuable is it to men of no profession, as supplying them with 
some gentlemanly occupation and amusement, besides eating 
and drinking, dressing, and dancing. Even its moral benefits 
to such men in giving them sometliing to do, and a taste for 
doing something, and thus guarding them from some of the 
temptations to which idleness is peculiarly liable, are not to 
be despised. 

Any consideration for or allusion to the welfere of this 
class may be summarily condemned in certain quarters as 
anti-republican and " aristocratic" — ^it being a fashion of your 
reformers and philanthropists to talk of such people as if they 
were a set of drones or vipers, to be exterminated without 
mercy or at least packed out of the country. ]3ut it is certain 
that this class is increasing in numbers as our nation grows 
older, and that, moreover, being variable from one generation 
to another, as families and individuals grow rich or poor, its 

Shakspcare and Scott, whereas ho is tho very man most likely to read 
them to tho best advantage and enjoy them tho most heartily; to 
luxuriate in Scott's romance without taking it for history, to study 
Shakspcare and his commentators at homo without needing tho adven- 
titious excitement of a male lecturer or a lady public -reader. 
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edncation must in several generations influence that of a very 
large number of families, and have a very appreciable influ- 
ence on that of the community. Nor are the rich of one 
generation to be altogether disregarded. Utterly insignificant 
as his political influence may be, the capitalist or the capital- 
ist's son cannot fail to have social influence. The very 
Jews of the middle ages, destitute of all political rights 
and in constant peril of hfe or liberty, were not without 
power to control the current of events. 

But, to make our position as broad and as practical as may 
be (for much of the above may seem the exaggeration of pro- 
fessional enthusiasm to those who have not experienced the 
effects of thorough classical training on a man's ideas, or the 
different impression made by the society of those who have 
and those who have not received this training), I now proceed 
distinctly to maintain that the cultivation of a high classical 
standard at our colleges would benefit the whole country at 
large, by correcting two of our prominent national errors. 

It has been remarked and shown in a former chapter that 
the principal and most valuable results of thorough classical 
study are accuracy and ta^te. Now inaccuracy and had taste 
are the most ordinary blemishes of all our intellectual perform- 
ances. Quicker of apprehension and expression than any 
other people, our countrymen commit themselves oftener in 
errors of detail than any other people. Rapid and super- 
ficial, with an indistinct knowledge of many things, but not 
really at home in any one thing except the empirical part of 
his particular calling ; alwajrs ready to impart information or 
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to raise a oontroyerey, and more apt to look at the immediate 
impression than at the ultimate effect to be produced; the 
American is continually making little slips, his very speed 
tripping him up. He is too impatient to investigate minutiae. 
To verify a reference or a quotation is the last thing that 
occurs to him. He becomes habituated to make assertions, 
and calling in illustrations merely to point a sentence or fill 
up a phrase, without taking care to satisfy himself of its cor- 
rectness ; for he trusts to three chances, first that he may 
be right, secondly that if he is wrong he may not be found 
out, thirdly that if the error is detected he may be able to. 
make a plausible defence of or apology for it Look at our 
newspapers, for instance, the large city no less than the small 
country sheets ; what a mass of blunders every fi*esh batch of 
them lets loose upon society. Were I an editor I would 
have for a standing head of a column, " Errors of our contem- 
poraries," and such a column would be sure to be always 
well filled, and not unamusing or uninstructive. One can 
scarcely pass an hour any morning in a reading-room without 
making a choice collection of contributions from all pads of 
the Union towards the perversion of knowledge ; blunders in 
Ancient History and Literature, e, g, that Socrates was put 
to death by the thirty tyrants, or that Sophocles wrote the 
Medea ; blunders in modern, even in contemporary history, 
such as that the English excited the revolution in St. 
Domingo, or that Lord John Russell caused the flEimine in 
Ireland ; blunders in regard to foreign authors, such as that 
John Stuart Mill is a Tory writer, or that Albert Smith was 
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the author of the Rejected Addresses ; blunders about artifits, 
such as that Parodi had the part of Caliban in Hal6vy^s 
Tempesta ; mis-quotations not only from foreign languages 
but from the standard English authors, to such an extent that 
a very precise man may be led into them by sheer force of 
bad example.^ Perhaps these inaccuracies have their most 
ludicrous effect when coming in the form of information to 
others, as when some enterprising man with a commendable 
zeal for knowledge, but a very mistaken idea as to the proper 
source of enlightenment, writes to ask " Who was the author 
of the Prout Papers P and is told in reply that " the Prout 
Papers'* were written by an English clergyman named 
Inffoldsbt/,j[ 

* I once made a wrong , quotation from Shakspeare, entirely 
through having seen the passage pertinaciously misquoted for years in 
our journals. It served me right for taking such authority without 
verification. 

t Should any of the fraternity feel wroth with me for speaking so 
candidly of their attainments, I beg leave to suggest the possibility of 
their deriving some benefit from the above paragraph. It may at least 
open their eyes to one cause of the contemptuous way in which foreign 
writers sometimes speak of them, and which they are so unable to 
understand as actually in some instances to belieVe it the disguise of 
jealousy. 

I might have mentioned among the inaccuracies of our press its 
habit of calling the authors of leading articles in the London papers 
" Penny-a-liners/' and representing them as mere hack scribblers sprung 
from a doubtful class of society. Among these " penny-a-liners" are, 
to my own personal knowledge, Fellows and Professors of colleges. 
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These mistakes cannot properly be said to proceed from 
i^orance. They anse rather from want of reflection, and an 
inaccurate way of dealing with all subjects of knowledge, 
encouraged by the conceit of superficial acquirements. To 
consult a friend, to step into the nearest bookseller's, to inves- 
tigate the contents of his own library even, are things either 
beneath the editor's dignity, or a useless waste of time. If a 
publisher sends him a work of fiction, he accepts whatever 
author's name the publisher may put upon the cover, without 
stopping to think if it may not be a mere trick of the trade to 
make the book sell (though it is notorious that full ten per 
cent of the novels republished here are credited to the wrong 
authors). If he wants some awful fact to point an anti- 
English article, he does not cite it by chapter and verse from 
authentic records, but takes it second or third hand from 
some Irish or equally imaginative authority. 

Similar inaccuracy, though not always so gross, may be 
traced in other classes of writing and writers ; in grave Quar- 
terlies, where haste or want of time cannot be pleaded in 
excuse ; in the works of really able professors ; in the specu- 
lations of men fond of science, but who have not taken the 
pains to ground themselves in its first principles. Nor is this 
looseness confined to subjects of the intellect ; there is a great 
deal of moral inaccuracy among us, not tending to increase 

eminent clergymen, rising barristers, noblemen's sons, and even ladies 
of good family. A comparison between the stations in society of the 
persons who write for the English daily press and those who write for 
ours would not turn out to the disadvantage of the former. 
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oar virtae at home or respectability abroad. Most striking 
individual instances might be given of this but for the fear 
of introducing personal or partisan reflections. Some general 
instances may be hinted at To charge a member of the 
government with peculation, and be unable to prove the 
charge, would, in England, cause the accuser to be hooted at 
by all the respectable men of his own party ; here it is passed 
by as only an ordinary incident of political war^ure — a bold 
speculation, which unfortunately did not succeed. To mis- 
quote a literary opponent is disgraceful to a European con- 
troversialist ; it was one of the things that contributed to the 
downfall of the Puseyite influence in England, being con- 
sidered and denounced as conduct unworthy of scholars and 
gentlemen ; here it is apologized for as a slip of the pen 
or ihe printer, and the apology is by many deemed sufficient. 
Nay, I am not sure but the great indulgence afforded to com- 
mercial ^ures, an indulgence often overstepping the bounds 
of charity, may properly come under this head. The funda- 
mental error is the same in the three cases; too much 
lemeney shcvm to ffross carelessness. 

An education which teaches men to read, think, and learn 
slowly, carefully, and deUberately, and which practically con- 
vinces them at ev^y step of their fallibihty and proneness to 
be metaken, is the best calculated to correct this national 
inaccuracy, mental and moral. 

The other great national defect of our national popular 
literature and oratory, and intellectual public displays gene- 
^7, is bad taste^ manifesting itself in a more than Hibernian 
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tawdriness of style, a violence and exaggeration of language, 
a forced accumulation of ornament, not growing naturally out 
of the subject, but stuck violently on for the sake of having 
it there ; and also in a long-winded diffusenesa and inane 
repetition of common-places. Here I can fancy some one 
starting up and saying — ^the tu quoque is so favorite a form 
of argument with a certain class, and, without doubt^ has a 
great ad captandum effect — " The author has the driest and 
most unadorned style himself; how can he appreciate an 
elegant and florid one ?" Now there are few persons who 
enjoy a good ornate style more than myself; I read Macaulay 
over and over, and have almost some of his essays by heart ; 
the gorgeous word-painting of Buskin has an exceeding 
charm for me ; but compared with the sentences of such 
men, richly colored by the allusions of learning, and sedu- 
lously polished by critical accuracy, the bulk of what our 
periodical censors agree to call " fine writing " seems to me 
like stage tinsel and paste to real jewelry, or a bouquet of 
artificial flowers to a posy of natural ones, imitating the 
original to a cursory inspection, but a worthless sham when 
you come to look into it. Should any one still join issue on 
the fact and maintain that our popular style is not a vicious 
one, it would, I confess, not be very easy to convince him ; a 
question of taste cannot be made matter of demonstration. 
If I were to cite forty instances of false metaphor, turgidity, 
bombast, and bathos, he might still consider those very exam- 
ples as specimens of beautiful writing. But one thing can 
hardly be denied by anybody — that our writers and speakers 
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are terribly deficient in the ^olty of selection ; that (with 
some eminent exceptions) they never know when they have 
said enough ; that a great majority of our sermons, lectures, 
forensic arguments, anniversary addresses, &c., and our pubHc 
documents and congregational speeches almost without excep- 
tion, are a great deal longer than they ought to be. 

The remark has been made to me more than once in oon- 
vefsation, that the displays of vulgarity, prolixity, bombast, 
Ac^ which deform our popular literature, are chiefly to be set 
down to the discredit of uneducated southern and western 
men, who could not be in the most indirect way affected by 
sny condition of or change in our collegiate system. To this 
it may be rephed, first, that the monopoly of bad taste is not 
eonfined to the south and west. There is a great deal of the 
article in New England. True, there is also much piu>e and 
refined taste. There are New Englanders whose works have 
become acknowledged classics of the English language, 
acknowledged not only by England but by Europe. There 
axe New Englanders whose speeches will endure as models of 
oratory while the language endures. But there are also a 
great many New Englanders who are continually talking and 
writing all over the country anything but the choicest 
English. Next, supposing the position admitted to its fullest 
extent, there are two ways of treating such wild men of the 
woods, which have very different effects, and are directly 
dependent on the collegiate system adopted. K you take 
the ability to make a speech as a sign of education, you put 
yourself and the uneducated man on something like a foot- 
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ing ; for he, knowing only how to read and write perhaps, 
but having plenty of impudence and self-possession, and 
acquiring a stock of party common-places from the news- 
papers or some equally accessible source, can make as fluent 
and long a speech as you — not as good, no doubt^ but he will 
think it as good, and feel himself your equal Make classical 
knowledge a standard of the edticated man, and you put 
stick a person on his level at once. There is a gulf between 
you and him that no amount of noisy haranguing can get 
over. 

The critical habits induced by classical study, teaching con- 
densation of thought by rejection of superfluities, purity of 
style and clearness rather than magniloquence of expression, 
are the best protection against the inroads of bad taste. 
Abolish the study of Greek and Latin entirely, and we should 
be delivered over to the Vandals of literature, the heroes of 
the stump and the penny paper. 

Lecturers and writers on the subject of education are in 
the habit of crying out continually for more of it I, on the 
contrary, would like to call attention to the desirableness of 
having a higher order of it — an education for men of refine- 
ment. I think our country has reached that point in national 
progress when she can afford to attend to refinement. Our 
common school education is probably much better and more 
generally diffused than that of any other country ; our liberal 
education is certainly behind that of several countries. Ought 
we not to take most pains for tJie improvement of that in 
which we are most deficient ? I put this as a practical ques- 
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tion for every man to ask himself who has money to give or 
leave, or influence to exert or time to spend in the cause of 
education. 

" You want an education for rich men," interposes some 
patent friend of the people, who disguises his envy of all 
those that are better off in this world's goods than himself, 
by a professed sympathy for those who are worse off. Well, 
I do want an education for rich men. Do they not stand in 
special need of it ? such an education, too, as wiU give them 
other sources of pleasure besides the material ones derived 
from wealth ? But perhaps the objector means that I want 
an education in the advantages of which none but rich men 
can participate — an assertion disproved at once by the fact 
that numbers of poor men in England, France, Germany, and 
other European countries, are enjoying such an education. 
" Oh, but you want an education for gentlemen.^' Exactly — -I 
do; and the gentlemen whom I want to train up should 
require just wealth enough to enable them to wear dean 
shirts, and be just " aristocrats " enough to prefer the com- 
pany of persons with clean shirts and clean habits to that of 
persons with dirty ones. 
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WHAT CAN WE AND OUGHT WE TO DO FOR OUR COLLEGES ? 

Theocritus, Idyll. XV., v. 61. 

The conclusion of our investigations is that the Ibiglish 
system of liberal education possesses some decided advantagos 
over ours ; a conclusion from assenting to which the reader 
need not be prevented by any personal dislike he may feel 
towards England or Englishmen. Let him profit by the 
motto of this book, and be wise enough to take a lesson 
from those whom he does not acknowledge as friends. Still, 
before we can make any practical use of our result an impor- 
tant inquiry remains. It may be that the peculiar benefits 
of such an education as an English University affords are 
dependent on certain political and social conditions peculiar 
to England, or upon certain antecedents having no counte^ 
part among us. If so, it would be a clear waste of time to 
suggest any improvements from that quarter. We may be 
curious about the system or admire it at a distance, but can 
never rationally hope to imitate it. To seek an impossible 
combination of advantages is one of the most frequent errors 
of reformers, and one of the most prolific sources of delusion. 
Indeed were I asked in what practical wisdom consists, I 
should not know how to answer better than by defining it as 
the faculty/ of discerning things compatible and incompatihk 
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— that is, I should enlarge Whately's definition, " a ready 
perception of analogies," by the addition, aind a ready discri- 
mination of differences. 

If therefore the peculiar advantages of an English Univer- 
sity education are such as to require for their development 
(1) the influence of an hereditary aristocracy, (2) an esta. 
blished church, (3) public schools like the English for the 
preparatory training of the students, (4) greater wealth on 
the part of the students than the majority of* our under- 
graduates possess, (5) greater wealth on the part of the 
institutions themselves — if they involve any one, and a 
fortiori if they involve all of these conditions, then wo may 
copy them in form, but can never hope to reproduce their 
reality. 

Are these conditions essential ? 

It seems to me pretty evident that the first is not. The 
whole number of noblemen and " hat Fellow-Commoners " 
at Cambridge does not exceed thirty, and not one sixth of 
those reading-men. Their extinction or absence would not 
diminish both triposes by the average of three a year, nor 
would it alter anything in the University except that there 
would be a few showy gowns less on holidays, and that the 
only tmfaimess or inequality existing in the examinations 
(letting noblemen's sons go out in classics without passing 
the mathematical examination) would be removed. 

Equally plain does it seem that the second condition is in 
no way essential. The ethics and divinity entering into the 
college Under-graduate studies or the University coiurse, are 
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not necessarily &vorable to the peculiar views of any denomi- 
nation. A Unitarian might read most of it. I was going 
to say a Romanist could ; but the Index ExpurgatoritM may 
have extended farther than we are aware ofl Paley and 
Butler, the Acts of the Apostles and the Old Testament 
History, are not remarkably sectarian. The only point where 
the Established Church acts immediately on the ordinary life 
and system of the student is attendance at chapeL Now 
almost every one of our colleges is under the control of some 
particular denomination, and all our students are ccnnpelled 
to attend daily prayers, and much more rigorously too than 
the Cambridge men ; so that in this respect the collegiate 
institutions of the two countries are already on a similar 
footing. 

The existence of the public schools seems more imme- 
diately connected with that of the Universities. I know the 
opinion to be common among our scholars (having often seen 
it expressed in print as well as heard it) that whatever benefits 
result from the English system of education are owing to the 
schools and not to the univei'sities. Some things which have 
been stated in this book may go a little way towards removing 
this impression. That the mathematical training at Cam- 
bridge does not depend on the public schools is clear enough. 
Few Eton, or Westminster, or Harrow, or Shrewsbury men 
are high wranglers. The public school men might be taken 
out of the mathematical tripos altogether without leaving a 
very serious gap in it. With regard to classics the case is 
indeed different. Much of the highest technical scholarship^ 
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particularly superiority in composition, and more particularly 
in verse composition, is due to the student from the public 
schools. Take them away, and you would take away four 
out of the first five men in every Classical Tripos. Still you 
would have a high standard left ; for a man to be in the first 
class at all must be a pretty good scholar, and know quite 
classics enough to bother many of our Professors. And a 
non-public-school man may make very considerable progress 
in classics at the University, and derive great benefit from 
the instruction there. Two instances occurred in my time of 
the Second Chancellor's Medallist not having been at any 
public school, and the senior Medallist in 1840 came from 
King's College, London. 

The expense of a University education in England is 
certainly startling at firat sight. That a student spending 
1*750 a year should be called decidedly economical, and one 
spending $1,500 not extravagant, gives a great shock to the 
accustomed ideas of an American, German, or Frenchman. 
But we must remember that England is one of the very 
dearest countries in the world. All the necessaries of hfe 
(except some kinds of clothing) cost about twice as much, 
not merely at Cambridge but in English country towns, as 
they do at New Haven ; and the comparison with a Univer- 
sity town of Continental Europe would probably show a 
greater difference. Making the proper deductions on this 
account, the necessaiy expenses of a Cantab will, mth the 
exertion of private tuition, be brought very nearly on a par 
with those of a Yalensian. And the items which oblige me to 

VOL. II. 8 
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add the qualifications very nearly are such as I would gladly 
see added to the American student's account If^ for instance, 
there were better arrangements for cleaning the men's rooms 
(every Graduate of Yale College will understand what I 
allude to), the civilization accruing therefrom would be 
cheaply purchased by the addition of a few dollars to each 
term-bill.* 

The expenses for private tuition, which will not be exagge- 
rated if set down at $1Y5 per annum iot three years and a 
hal^ or above $600 for the whole course, form a large item, 
one which many of our students would not be able or willing 
to pay ; so that supposing the requisite sort of persons ready 
to make private tutors, it is very improbable that the system 
could be established amongst us so as to become at all 
general, for a long while at least. Here, then, we come 
directly to the question, whether the peculiar advantages 
which we have attributed to the Cambridge system of educa- 
tion are inseparable from private tuition ? In treating of the 
private tutors it has been stated that some distinguished 
members of the University, including the Master of Trinity 
himself, wished to put them down entirely, or confine them 
within such limits as would be equivalent to their extinction ; 
but that, in the opinion of the majority (wherein I heartily 

* One of the grievances of the Trinity Under-Graduates used to be 
that they had not baths and a water-closet in every staircase (every 
entry, as our students call it), and their complaints actually found 
their way intq the Quarterly Review. This may seem extravagant, 
but it surely is a failing that leans to virtue's side. 
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coincide from personal experience), such a step would be very 
injurious. I certainly do think that the private tutors are an 
important feature of the University ; that they enable a badly- 
prepared but industrious student to make up his deficiencies 
in a way that no other mode can, and at the same time 
prevent the best men from being kept back by the others, 
thus saving time to all classes of students. But I would not 
affirm or admit that they are essential to the University, or 
that no improvements from it could be transplanted into any 
other institution unless they were included in the improve- 
ments ; nor do I think any one would go so £ur as to say 
this. They contribute to the accurate and systematic training 
of the men, but are not indispensable to it. 

There is still another point in which it may be feared that 
tiie English system involves a greater outlay on the part of 
the student than ours will ever admit — the comparatively 
advanced age to which the English students remain at the 
University, twenty-two being rather below than above the 
average. It may be said that our young men cannot 
afibrd to stay at college so long ; they must be out in the 
world supporting themselves. Now, in the first place, it by 
no means follows that our college course may not be made 
much more full and accurate — ^in short, altogether better than 
it is without increasing the average age of graduation. In 
the next place, the persons who have least reason to use this 
plea seem to be the very ones who take advantage of it. 
The richer students, those who could very well spend two 
or three years more in their education, and with whom indeed 
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it is often a puzzle to know what to do for the year or two 
Bticcoeding their graduation, are generally the very youngest 
in the class. Plenty of Englishmen who have no private 
fortune, nothing but their profession to look to, remain till 
Uie age of twenty-three at the University, thinking that the 
time and money thus spent are capital well invested. Still 
we must not keep out of view the &ct, that one cause which 
enables them to do so is the wealth of the individual colleges, 
which is the last feature on our list to be investigated. 

The rich endowments of the colleges enable them to dSst 
the highest rewards for learning — solid rewards as well as 
distinctions. Putting out of the question those who come 
up with school " exhibitions,^' and also the Sizars, who receive 
their commons for nothing, and their instruction, public and 
private, at half price, a tolerably forward student, such a one 
as is first in a small college and turns out a respectable 
wrangler or a good double second, will make, by his college 
scholarship, two fifths or three fifths of his expenses during 
two thirds of the time he passes at the University. A 
Trinity Scholar wishing to continue in residence for a year at 
two as a Bachelor, either with the intention of pursuing his 
theological studies or of carrying out any other branch, has 
about a third of his necessary expenditure supphed from a 
similar source. The student of superior abihties and industry 
who gains a Fellowship, is provided for during the remainder 
of his bachelor existence, having an income of about » 
thousand dollars to depend upon. 

Here it must be confessed is our great difficulty. Oar 
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colleges want wealth, in the form of specific endowments, 
foundations to support as well as encourage learning. Very 
promising young men are often compelled to quit college in 
the middle of their course, or to be temporarily absent teach- 
ing school or raising money in some similar way, to the great 
detriment of their inmiediate studies. As for resident 
Graduates wishing to pursue some literary or philosophical 
&culty beyond the college course, there is no provision for 
them whatever, nor any opening beyond the comparatively 
small number of Professorships and Tutorships. It is the 
want of funds, and those funds specifically appropriated to 
these purposes, that prevents, more than anything else, our 
Collies and Universities from having such teachers (both in 
number and quality), giving such systematic instruction, and 
difiusing about themselves such a classical atmosphere as will 
in a considerable measure correct the effects of bad previous 
instruction. 

This, then, is the point to which all persons taking an 

interest in the advancement of our Colleges and Universities 

should turn their attention. We want endowments. For 

the furtherance of this object public assistance is not to be 

thought ot The recent act of our own State Legislature in 

endorsing Noah Webster's barbarous innovations on English 

OTthc^raphy is a fair specimen of the capability of such 

g^try to decide on matters of scholarship and high learning. 

We must look to private liberality. Many of the College 

Sdiolarships and Fellowships, and the majority of the prizes, 

Allege and University, at Cambridge, are owing to gifts or 
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legacies from individuals. The generous spirit of our coun- 
trymen in such matters is too well known to require enlarging 
upon ; and I feel persuaded that were the subject once defi- 
nitely brought before them and explained to them, there are 
many men of substance who would give their |1,000 or $2,000 
a piece, each to his respective Alma Mater, for the foundation 
of a Scholarship, and some who would be much more liberal 
The first thing to aim at is, to direct their attention clearly to 
it and show how such gifts have a certain tendency to pro- 
mote learning, and can scarcely by any possibility be mis- 
applied, as vague and general bequests for educational pur- 
poses too often are. 

All this, however, looks only to the ftiture, and is the work 
of much time. Does nothing admit of being done at once 
to improve the standard of scholarship and of education 
generally in our colleges ? I think there is much which 
might be done ; and shall now proceed to show how I would 
set about it, supposing myself in the place of a president, 
professor, or other influential member of the " Faculty " of 
a large college or university. 

I should not attempt to raise the limit of age for admission, 
on account of the pecuniary reason already alluded to. We 
have adopted the habit of pushing out our youths into the 
world, as the English i*un their horses, before they are old 
and strong, and on the same plea — ^the expense of the pre- 
paratory training. To modify this habit requires a gradual 
proceeding by other means. But I would raise the standard 
of admission. Not nominally — there should not be another 
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book in classics or mathematics added to those now on the 
list required of candidates for entrance ; but I would insist on 
something approximating more nearly to a knowledge of these 
books from all the candidates. As we cannot give that par- 
ticular personal attention to each individual which the priyate- 
totorial sjrstem allows, it is of great importance that a class 
should not be kept back and made to lose time by the 
blunders of the very inadequately prepared. 

I antidpate the immediate objection that such stringency 
would bear hard on a particular class of students, the " bene- 
iSciaries," as they are commonly called, men who adopt the 
intention of becoming clergymen at a comparatively late 
period of life, and are assisted in their collegiate course by 
charitable contributions. It is usually considered that the 
holiness of the object these persons have in view, the benefit 
which the community is to derive from them, and the actual 
advantage which the moral and religious tone of the college 
does derive from them while they are at it, warrant almost 
any indulgence which can be shown them at the expense of 
the general progress of the rest From this form of opinion 
I must be allowed to express my dissent, and to record my 
sincere conviction that, on the contrary, it would be a 
great benefit to any college to separate this class entirely 
from the main body of the students. On first going up to 
New Haven, a boy of fifteen, the incongruity of mixing up 
these i-^^niM^sTg with us boys, was about the first thing that 
staruck me, and subsequent experience and reflection have 
confirmed my belief that it is an incongruity, and a mis- 
chievous one. 
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It is not denied that beneficiaries Bometimes acquit tliem- 
selves with great credit, and attain the highest honors. But 
every one who has had experience in such nuitters must 
admit that the majority of them have by their inade- 
quate preparation the effect of keeping the other studoits 
back. I{^ for instance, all the beneficiaries were removed 
from a class — say in Yale College — the remaindw of 
the class could be worked along better and fiEuster. And 
this deterioration of the standard extends beyond the 
beneficiaries themselves, since for every two of them who 
are let in on inadequate preparation, there slipa in a third 
candidate as badly off in the rudiments, but who must be 
admitted because they are, since the examiners manifestly 
cannot lower the standard for one and put it up again for 
another. That grown-up men who have not been accustomed 
to learn, do not learn so readily as youth, is an axiom among 
teachers. But there is one thing in which any man with an 
ordinary English education is likely to have the advantage of 
a boy of fourteen. Ho will be more ready to express his 
ideas, good or bad, upon paper, more confident and self-pos- 
sessed as a public speaker, more ready to fall in with the 
ordinary business of a debating society. Hence the bene- 
ficiaries have increased the "speaking and writing*' taste, 
which even without them would l>e too prevalent They 
interfere doubly with the studies of the college, both by what 
they can and by what they cannot do. 

Against this there will be a disposition to set off the moral 
influence and check tliey have upon the younger students, 
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and particnlarlj their precept and example as Christians. 
Bat here the picture may he viewed from two sides. They 
are sincerely and consistently pious, it is agreed. But is 
there not something inharmonious in their double position as 
spiritual guides of and fellowHstudents along with the younger 
members of the college ? Ought not the pupil's religious 
teachers to have the advantage and authority of standing 
somewhat above him in profane learning also ? If it be said 
that their instruction is that of example only, not of authority, 
even here its immixed benefit may be questioned. We may 
suspect that the man's example will not be alwa3rs such as the 
boy can sincerely follow out ; that the seriousness and austerity 
which animate and direct all the movements of one who at 
an advanced peidod of life betakes himself under a sudden call 
or spiritual impulse to preparation for the ministry, will 
become an unnatural restraint when copied by the youth just 
from school. That a lively boy should be shut up in his 
room for a whole Sunday (except during chapel hours), 
debarring himself of the exercise which his health requires 
as much as his inclinations prompt, or if he does go out for a 
walk that he should sneak off to it like one committing a 
crime — that he should be afraid to join in a game of ball 
because some of the imconverted may be among the players — 
that he should carry about habitually the mask of gloom 
upon the flEice of youth — all this seems to me an unhealthy 
feehng, a strained and premature seriousness. But let us 
grant that it is all a fault on the right side, that it is better for 
the youthful conscience to be too precocious and tender, than 

8* 
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too dull and compliant ; there are other less donbtfiil ills that 
spring from this association of young and old. Men presum- 
ing on their age where talent is supposed to be the test of 
merit, the " college church " forming a party in society elec- 
tions, years held up as a claim for office, the contests of 
personal ambition rendered fiercer by the introduction ci a 
religious element — such are some of the results which I have 
witnessed with my own eyes, springing directly from the con- 
tact of beneficiaries with the younger students. 

It would then on all accounts be a desirable step to form 
the beneficiaries into a department of their otpn^ connected 
with and introductory to the Theological Faculty. The 
studies pursued in this department might resemble those of 
the ordinary under-graduate one, but not reach so for in 
mathematics, and perhaps not so far in classics, paying more 
attention to Greek Testament, and above all going over the 
first-year studies slowly, carefully, and thoroughly. The 
motives and intentions of this class of pupils are all that is 
sacred and honorable. God forbid that I or any other man 
should throw a straw in their way. I only doubt the expe- 
diency of mixing them up with the younger students, and of 
sacrificing the younger students without doing them any real 
good. For in consequence of the bad preparation of some, 
and the long absences of others to teach school, <Src., full half 
of them do not receive as good a preliminary education 
as they would under the plan suggested, and very few a 
better. 

Having argued and explained our first proposal — a virtual 
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elevation of the standard for admission — ^the next point is, 
what measures should follow it in the first year. 

There are three great difficulties or errors — or corrigenda 
of some kind — ^things desirable to have altered, whosesoever 
feult or misfortune they may be — ^which are observable from 
the first in our colleges ; and I appeal to any professor in any 
large college whether what I am about to state is not con- 
firmed by his own experience. In the first place, those who 
are better prepared than the rest of the class, and who have 
more natural capacity for the subjects of study, say the dozen 
or half dozen best in classics, and the same number in mathe- 
matics, have very little to do the first year. The " recitations'' 
take them hardly so long to prepare for as to sit through, and 
there is nothing marked out for them during the rest of their 
time. Thus the most valuable students of the year are 
doubly injured, immediately by wasting many hours in idle 
reading or other unprofitable occupation, remotely by form- 
ing half-idle habits, so that they cannot do themselves justice 
when harder work comes on in the second and third years. 
The college seems virtually to say — " after you have learned 
the construing and parsing of the page or two in livy, and 
the page of Xenophon, and learned the stipulated formulae, 
or done the stipulated examples in Algebra, we ask nothing 
more of you. Amuse yourselves for the rest of the time as 
you like.'' That they generally avail themselves of the per- 
mission is not to be wondered at. 

Secondly. The knowledge which the students continue to 
acquire both in mathematics and classics, but especially of the 
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latter, is, even in the case of those who redte fluently and 
stand well for college honors, all exoteric — a knowledge not 
of subjects and language, but of books, nay parts of books. 
The " recitations" are learned and recited from day to day, 
it is scarcely an exaggeration to say from hour to hour, for 
they are usually committed in the two or three hours previous 
to their being heard, or at furthest the night before. They 
are repeated perhaps twice the second time as a *^ back-lesson " 
merely construed, and that is the end of them, for the annual 
examinations are a mere farce.* The learner's actual pro- 
gress, what he has gained and held fast, is never tested by ask- 
me: him to apply it. During the whole of his college course^ 
the Under-graduate is never called upon to translate a pas- 
sage in Ghreeh or Latin, or to solve a problem in mathematics 
which he is not supposed to have seen and studied before the 
particular occaMon,\ 

Lastly, there is a great difficulty in making cleverness and 
application go together, in persuading the clever men to 
work their best at the college studies, and in getting the 
main body of the students to believe that those who dis- 
tinguish themselves in the college studies are clever — or, as 

* It is worth noticing that at Columbia College, where the classical 
standard both for and after admission is higher than at any other simi- 
lar institution in the country, the Honore are given by semi-annual 
examinations. 

t This assertion I believe to be strictly predicable of nearly all omr 
colleges. It was true to the letter of Yale in my day, and would be 
so now but for the Scholarships of which mention hi^ been made. 
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they might call it, smart — ^men. Nor is this diflficulty very 
surprising, in view of the two antecedents just mentioned. 

All three of these evils may be met and remedied by one 
and the same means, the establishment of an examination 
which is an examination at the end of the year. 

Let the Latin and Greek authors of the year, or a portion 
of them, say the First Book of Livy, the First Three Books 
of the Anabasis, and so on, be made the subjects of written 
papers, to be delivered to the students only when they are 
required to answer them, and including not only extracts for 
translation, with critical and grammatical questions thereon, 
but all the subject-matter of the author, history, geography, 
antiquity, law, illustrative extracts from authors not in the 
course, &c., not omitting translations from English into Latin 
prose. Let the mathematical papers similarly contain, besides 
the formulae of the books, original examples, deductions, and 
problems. Viva voce should enter into the examination, but 
the chief part of it should be in writing, and its duration 
ought not to fell short of five days or exceed seven. The 
examinees should be divided into classes, say four, five, or 
six, and I would make the first class large— -eighteen or 
twenty per cent, of the whole — and arrange those in it 
according to order of merit Did the college finances allow, 
I would give every one in the first class a prize of books. 

By way of previous practice it would be well for the 
students to have brief written examinations once a month, or 
six times in all during the first two terms, in the classics and 
mathematics of each preceding i^onth. During this year 
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tihere should be no English compositions required of 
them. 

Under such an arrangement no student, however well 
prepared, would have any temptation to idleness, but rather 
every incentive to industry, as the collateral subjects involved 
in even one book of Livy or Xenophon open so wide a field 
that there is no danger of his knowing it too well, if all his 
spare time is devoted to exploring it. Nor would the 
students generally look upon good preparation, and ^ antici- 
pating," and reading " books out of the course," in the same 
light as they do now — as a confession of inferior natural 
ability, or a means of purchasing idleness beforehand, or a 
labor of supererogation. The difference between him who 
mastered his subject and him who merely crammed from 
day to day would be abundantly shown, and the scope given 
to general talent in answering the general questions would 
soon show that clever men had their fair chance. 

A brief digression is here necessary. The suggested 
changes not only recognise the principle of emulation as a 
legitimate one, but encourage it to its full extent. This may 
seem to call for some remark, as the doctrine is frequently 
put forth (though the general practice of our institutions is 
against it) that all rewards for excellence in college studies 
are based on an unsound principle and tend to harm, that 
they excite ill feeling and envy, and bribe students to do that 
to which a sense of duty should be a suflficient inducement 

Such a " free trade" in education may not uncharitably be 
deemed a shrewd device of those enemies who wish to lower 
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the standard of knowledge, and bring the collegians down to 
their own leveL Home learning requires protection and 
encouragement quite as much as home manufectures. If it 
be desirable that we should not be entirely dependent on 
foreigners for rails to ride on and clothes to wear, it is also 
desirable that a young man should be able to get a thorough 
and elegant education at home, without having to cross the 
water for it. Any endowment for the encouragement of 
classical, mathematical, or other learning, necessitates the idea 
of competition, otherwise you abolish the only test of what 
they were intended to promote. The difficulty of obtaining 
proper teachers, already sufficiently formidable, would be ten 
times augmented by the abolition of all distinctions for 
academic proficiency, since the public would have no means 
of judging who were best qualified to teach. Boys will not 
study mathematics firom a sense of duty — that is, not one in 
a hundred— it is too up-hill work; nor will they indeed, 
from the same abstract motive, study classics in a sound, 
regular way, taking the dry matter with the interesting as it 
comes. They will be apt to work in a dilettante way, and 
pick out the titbits. The example of the German universi- 
ties is not in point. The German students have been worked 
hard at their gymnasia^ and have passed severe examinations 
on quitting those. They are, at the university, occupied 
immediately upon their professional studies, for those of 
them who will not be lawyers, doctors, or clergymen, will be 
"ordinary" professors or government functionaries, imme- 
diately after taking their degrees. The fsmi of their study 
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18 close at hand. With regard to the envy and ill-will 
supposed to be excited by competition for honors, they 
certainly are not evils inseparable from the sjrstem. You 
see nothing of them at Cambridge. The two Medallists, ot 
the two Smith's Prizemen, are often warm personal friends, 
reading with the same tutor, and passing much of their time 
together. Even with us the extent of it is greatly exag- 
gerated; but, so far as it does exist, it is justly chargeable 
not on the principle of emulation, but on that spirit of envy 
and impatience of superiority so general in our country, 
which is expressly generated by our democratic instituticms, 
and must be taken as one of the evils of those institutions 
along with their blessings. According to more general 
considerations, it is tolerably evident that emulation is one of 
the main sprmgs of human progress in all departments of 
life ; that individuals and nations become torpid and retro- 
grade without it ; that success attending on patient industry 
and talent combined is the usual rule in this world ; that the 
Divine Law itself is sanctioned by rewards and pimishments ; 
that a government without rewards should also in common 
£urness be one without punishments — ^which would end in 
being no government at all — and this perhaps is what some 
people would prefer. Most of these things are truisms; 
indeed all the arguments have been presented, or rather 
alluded to, as briefly as possible, because the conmion sense 
of mankind readily agrees to them ; and the digression was 
made merely not to pass over in silence any question that 
has been started in reference to our subject. 
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Let us now proceed to the second year, better known by 
the barbarous term of Sophomore (a name to which it is 
hardly necessary to say there is nothing answering in the 
colleges of any other country). It is now quite early enough 
to begin with the exercises in English composition, usually 
commenced in the first year. Even now it would be well to 
require them not more frequently than once a month ; and 
the subjects, instead of being of that abstract and general 
nature which leads the students to write at them vaguely, 
more with the idea of acquiring or showing a fine style than 
of expressing their views of anything clearly, should be ques- 
tions requiring them to read as well as write, and supplying 
them matter to think and write upon — historical or antiqua- 
rian for instance. The prizes usually given at the end of 
each term for a single exercise might be given on an average 
of the three. This plan would be likely to have the efiect of 
making all the class take some pains with their compositions, 
and profit by the exercise in more than one way. The 
monthly written examinations should be continued. As to 
the mathematical studies of the year, they ought to be con- 
ducted with more reference to principles, not wasting time 
in the working of long logarithmic calculations, which neither 
cultivate nor give scope for any particular faculty except 
patience. The application of the principles to examples 
might be sufficiently made in the monthly examinations. In 
this way the students might go through one third more 
mathematics than they do in the year, with more profit and 
leas inconvenience to themselves than they now do, and the 
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examination at the end of the year might include not only 
conic sections and special trigonometry, but also low mecha- 
nics. The grateful recollections which all Cambridge classi- 
cal men have of Newton impel me to put in a word for him 
here. I could very much wish that the early books of the 
Principia, according to any standard translation, were gene- 
rally read in our colleges. 

The classical part of the annual examinations should be of 
the same nature as before ; the books read during the year, 
or such portions of them as would afford sufficient material 
for six or eight good papers, half extracts for translations, 
half general questions ; and some English to be translated 
into Latin. 

The start gained this year would enable the good mathe- 
maticians to carry on their studies much further than at 
present during the third year. In fact, after the first term the 
class should be divided; those who pleased might go on 
with and beyond the Differential Calculus, and the larger 
portion begin to review their mathematical course firom the 
beginning. The exercises in English composition, or writt^ 
debates, should still be limited to one a month for two terms. 
At the end of the year there should be an examination on all 
the mathematics previously read. The earlier papers of this, 
containing no problems and only a few simple deductions and 
examples, besides the regular book formulae, should be a pass 
examination, and those classical men who got through it 
should be released from any further mathematical studies. 
The higher papers, including problems and involving the 
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Calculus, would counterbalance for the good mathematicians 
the proficiencies of the best classics in the Greek plays and 
other difficult subjects of the year. To make all the classics 
of the year, much more all the classics of the three years, the 
foundation of pass examinations for the mathematical or for 
all the students, would be exacting too much of them. As 
much should be selected as will make three subjects of 
respectable dimensions (say a Greek play, a book of Tacitus, 
and an oration of Demosthenes or Cicero), and the six papers 
in the examination referring to these should be the pass for a 
Degree, so fsur as classics are concerned. The student who 
acquitted himself the best in the whole examination (consist- 
ing of all the mathematics of the course and the year's clas- 
sics, including translation from English into Latin) would be 
the first man of the year; and the first class should be of 
liberal dimensions — ^at least fifteen per cent, of the examinees. 
The *^ Junior Exhibition" I would abolish; that is, if it could 
be done without raising a mutiny. 

During the last year I would not tell the students to be 
idle, as most of our college authorities do. Every one should 
continue to study either Classics or Mathematics. The whole 
senior class ought to be put through a thorough course of 
Logic — ^which is now ridiculously neglected, considering the 
great fondness for and attention to rhetoric and composition. 
Moral Philosophy comes naturally in connexion with Logic 
Compositions and debates might also be more fi*equent — ^four 
or five in each term. The attendance at Lectures on the 
Natural Sciences I would not make compukory, or if I did 
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it should not be for only one science at the students' option. 
In the last term of this year, near the end in fact of the whole 
course, there ought to be two general examinations, one in 
Classics, the other in Mathematics, and a third and shorter 
one in Logic and Moral Philosophy. At the risk of carrying 
out my imaginary details too minutely, and thus interfering 
with their general applicability, I will proceed to explain the 
principles on which these examinations might advantageously 
be conducted, particularly the classical one. 

The students should be examined in passages chiefly taken 
from books not in the college course. li^ for instance, 
Cicero's de Oratore and de Ojfficiis formed part of the course, 
then give them an extract from the Tusculan Questions ; if the 
Iliad formed part of the course they should have extracts 
from the Odjrssey. The more diflScult authors not usually 
read at our colleges it would not answer to use for some time, 
e. g, Pindar or Aristotle. There should be at least four 
translation papers with five or six extracts in each, a paper of 
English prose to turn into Latin, and one or two general 
papers containing questions on classical history, the ancient 
government and laws, the elements of prosody and principles 
of grammar. There would also be some viva voce in the 
examination. The Mathematical Examination should take 
place suflSciently long after or before the classical, to 
allow those students who were desirous of taking honors 
in both (a practice which I would neither encourage nor 
discourage) to have an opportunity of doing so. The 
candidates at both examinations I would divide into foat 
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classes, those in the first three should be considered as having 
taken honors^ and a list of the three classes (the names in 
each class arranged in order of merit) should be published by 
authority. No student should have his degree who was not 
able to pass in the fourth class of one of the examinations. 

The Logic and Moral Philosophy examination should be 
open to all who had taken honors in either of the others. 
Many of the answers to questions in it would naturally take 
the form of short extempore essays. It would be a rare 
chance for really clever men to show themselves, and there 
need be no danger of political or sectarian party allusions 
intruding themselves into it. 

Such a scheme as this nominally diminishes in many 
respects the amount of labor required from the students, but 
really gets a great deal more out of them in one sense and 
puts a great deal more into them in another. It goes upon 
the principle that it is better to learn a little at a time and 
thoroughly, than to pretend to learn a great many things 
together and learn them very superficially. Very possibly 
every feature of it can and will be fearfully picked to pieces, 
but with my present lights I believe it to be all feasible, and 
have not the slightest doubt that if feasible it would be most 
beneficial.* I am persuaded that in course of time it would 

* Of the poUce and goveminent regulations nothing has been said, 
but there is one point which I cannot refrain from expressing my 
opinion about. The morning recitation between chapel and breakfast, 
which prevails in many of our colleges, ought most certainly to be 
done away with. Some of the students are half asleep at it, some 
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cause the stadents to enter at a later age and better prepared, 
attract donations for Prizes, Scholarsliips, and Fellowships, 
raise up a class of resident graduates from among whom 
private tuition could be supplied, and ultimately combine 
ahnost all the advantages of the Ekiglish system, with the 
proficiency in rhetoric and composition which is in some 
respects natural and necessary to our people, and which under 
such a plan, being attained at a later period, and based up<»i 
some real training and knowledge, would not then prove so 
hollow and barren as it now does. 

of them more than half hungry, some of them leas than half dressed. 
Their bodily discomforts prevent them from really profiting at all bf 
the intellectual exercise they mechanically drag through. Nor is it, 
in many cases, beneficial to the health to remain so long fasting in the 
morning. The young men should be allowed another hour of sle^. 
There is neither reason nor religion in pulling them out of bed at six 
during a New England winter, with the snow knee-deep, or indeed 
during winter anywhere. The feelings excited by it are very much 
the reverse of devotional. 
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[A.] 

Some curiosity having been manifested by professors and 
literary men of my acquaintance in regard to the standard 
of English Composition among the young men at Cambridge, 
and also respecting the University Latin Essays, I here re- 
print six of the exercises for Trinity Declamations, &c., one of 
which was unsuccessful ; and three for the Members* Prize, 
one of which took the second prize, and one was unsuccessful. 
It will be seen, therefore, that they are not by any means 
picked out as the very best. Nor will they, treating too as 
some of them do of subjects since adorned by the pens of 
Carlyle and Macaulay, be deemed subject to criticism like the 
work of maturer years. 

"was the usurpation of OLIVER CROMWELL ULTIMATELY 

BENEFICIAL TO ENGLAND ?" 

Declamation to which was adjudged the first prize cup. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 1843. 

There are pages which we could wish blotted from the 
book of history. Nations as well as individuals suddenly go 
mad. Such national madness is indeed generally a monoma- 
nia, leaving the minds of its subjects sane on all points save 
" the one fixed idea," but it is not on that account the less 
fearful in its ravages, or deplorable in its effects. On such 
occasions men reject with disdain the counsels of experience, 
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disown the promptings of reason, and hurrying forward in 
pursuit of some delusive phantom plunge blindfold into those 
very dangers, to avoid which lil their efforts have been 
directed. 

Many are accustomed to consider the period of English 
history to which our question refers, as one of these melan- 
choly eras. The spectacle of a people taking up arms against 
the constituted authorities, wasting the resources of the coun- 
try in civil war, and consummating the bloody work by the 
sacriiSce of the king himself ; and then half-choosing, half- 
submitting to the yoke of a military despot, is one which 
they cannot contemplate without a shudder, even at this long 
interval of time. It is for them a season not to be named — 
a dark gap in their country's annab. 

But Qiis is indeed a narrow and short-sighted view of the 
question. So much property destroyed, so many lives lost, 
tne legitimate institutions of the land so many years in abey- 
ance — Is it in this pitiful balance that we are to weigh the 
worth of revolutions ? Every reform must bring with it 
temporary mischiefs, and very often the immediate evil is 
in proportion to the ultimate good. Every reformer has 
been tauntingly asked " Art thou he that troubleth Israel ?" 
What if the people did rebel against the government ? It 
was because that government had been perverted from its 
lawful ends and made the engine of oppression. What if 
they did take the life of their monarch ? It was a fearful 
outrage, but were its consequences irreparable ? When once 
society had been dissolved into its original elements (for 
which the king was to blame quite as much at least as his 
subjects) his life was no more than the life of any other 
man. " II n' y a qu'un Fran^ais de plus," said the Bourbon 
when he returned from exile. There was but one English- 
man less after Charles Stuart had been beheaded. 

If on the other hand we look at England only from 
without, we shall find few periods at which she maintained 
her place among the nations of Europe with more credit to 
herself. That navaJ supremacy which has since been one 
of her proudest boasts, was now for the first time triumph- 
antly established. Her fleets swept the seas. Holland, Spain, 
Tunis, and the West Indies, were alike witnesses of her 
prowess. If after viewing the exploits of Blake we cast our 
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eyes backward to the fruitless attempts of Cecil, and the 
Quixotic expedition of Buckingham, or forward to the sale of 
Dunkirk, and the disgraceful surprise at Chatham, we can 
scarcely help confessing that the Protector supported his 
country's dignity abroad much better than either of the 
monarchs between whom he thrust himself. 

But this again would be taking a very narrow and partial 
view of the subject Small knowledge of history is needed 
to convince us that the most biilHant external and the most 
gloomy internal prospects may co-exist. It was while Roman 
valor was feared to the uttermost parts of the known world, 
that Roman Hberty was crushed for ever. It was while 
French armies were beating back the combined forces of a 
continent, that France writhed under the most cruel of des- 
potisms — ^the tyranny of a mob. 

The only method by which we can decide this question 
properly is, to ascertain what permanent principles can be 
evolved from the various changes which accompanied and 
followed the usurpation of Cromwell. To do this it will be 
necessary to pass in brief review the leading incidents of 
the period. It will not be necessary to come to any decision 
on the merits or demerits of the principal actor. He may 
have been a fanatic, or a hjrpocrite, or both (paradoxical 
as it may seem, the union of the two characters in the same 
individual is by no means impossible), still the effects of his 
administration may have been ultimately beneficial. For 
God over-rules the counsels of men to serve his own wise 
purposes : 

" Blindly the wicked work 
His promises of good."* 

And we must not refuse to acknowledge that good because 
it may have been accomplished through an unworthy or 
unwiUing agent. 

Let us then look at the facts of the case. In 1653 Crom- 
well seized the reins of government. His first act was to 
collect a parliament — a single House instead of the former 
two. The radical measures of this new body, most of whom 
were utterly unfit for their station, so alarmed him, that in 
less than six months he half-coaxed, half-compelled them to 

* Southe3r*8 " Thalaba the Destroyer." 
VOL. n. 9 
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dissolve. Twice was the experiment repeated, and twiee 
it fjEuled ; each parliament proving more unmanageaUe than 
its predecessor. Then an attempt was made to procure for 
the Protector the title of King, and to re-establish the upper- 
house, that is, to restore the old constitution under a new 
dynasty. This failed also, and then Cromweirs death put 
a stop to his experiments. His son Richard was allowed 
to succeed him in the supreme authority (a qtuisi acknow- 
ledgment of the hereditary principle) but had neither in- 
clination nor abihty to retain it. All was now confusion, 
when a bold general entered the capital at the head of a 
triumphant army. His first movements which favored the 
parliament were received with general grief and indignation : 
he changed his course and met with Uie most cordial sup- 
port on all sides. Finally the young king ascended the 
throne of his fathers amid the joyous acclamations of a vast 
majority of his subjects. 

Now in looking over these events the first idea that strikes 
us is, that the dominion of OHver Cromwell from first to last 
seemed to be contrary to the natural order of things. The 
main body of the English people never took naturally to it, 
if we may be allowed the expression. The very men who 
had been foremost in raising the usurper to power were the 
first to resist his newly acquired authority. He found enemies 
on every side of him, and his old friends were the worst 
enemies of all. For five years he maintained a precarious 
sway ; how much longer he could have kept his post is 
uncertain. 

The real feelings of the nation were most clearly shown by 
the circumstances which attended the Restoration. Charles II. 
might have been as truly as Louis XVHI. was falsely called 
Le Desire. No foreign bayonets forced him upon a reluctant 
country ; an expectant multitude received him with open 
arms. It was not the people who were awed by Monk, but 
Monk who followed the universal direction of public senti- 
ment. To suppose that any considerations of loyalty or 
patriotism prevented "Honest George" firom playing the 
part of Cromwell over again, would be a most undue exten- 
sion of charity. Possessed of uncommon shrewdness and 
judgment he foresaw the inevitable coiurse of events, and 
wisely preferred to temporary rule and ultimate ruip the 
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credit of having accomplished that which sooner or later 
must have been done without him. The usurper Hved not in the 
hearts of the people. No Beranger arose to tell of his glory. 
His name was indeed the burden of the popular ballad, but 
it was introduced only to be derided and execrated. It was 
to welcome the restored monarch that the ftill tide of song 
gushed forth. The king had come to enjoy his own again, 
and the nation rejoiced accordingly. 

Cromwell^s usurpation was therefore, as a usurpation, 
essentially a failure.* 

Now why did it feil ? Certainly not from any want of 
ability in Cromwell himself. Whatever may be our judg- 
ment respecting his moral character, there can be but one 
opinion as to his intellectual. He united in an eminent 
degree the two qualities particularly requisite in a revolu- 
tionary leader — forethought to design and courage to execute. 
"He was successively Danton and Buonaparte." 

Nor was it through any freak of fortune. A military 
despot loses his popularity with his success in the field. 
Even the best and wisest of statesmen and generals have 
been overwhelmed by popular odium in consequence of 
misfortunes which they could neither foresee nor prevent. 
Such was never the case with Cromwell. Victory ever 
attended his arms whether directed against foreign or 
domestic foes, whether under his own auspices or those of 
his generals. If martial glory could have ensured stability 
to ttie usurper's government, his descendants might now be 
sitting on the English throne. 

In short the more we look at the circumstances of the 
case, the more deeply must we be impressed with the con- 
viction that the commonwealth was an experiment of which 
the JSnglish people were very soon tired. They found that 
hberty, law, and order, — all the great ends of government, 

* To appreciate this fully we must contrast it with those of the two 
men to whom he is most frequently compared — Caesar and Napoleon. 
The former utterly subverted the ancient order of things and tri- 
umphantly established a new dynasty. The latter was only prevented 
from doing so by the united power of a continent. Though Us 
dominion was overthrown, his name is still cherished, and he will 
continue to be the idol of the French people as long as they retain 
their national character. 
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were better secured under the old Ibrms, than they could be 
under any new establishment ; and more espedally that the 
one supreme executive was a necessary part of the political 
system, and that in endeavoring to do without the reahty of 
a king they were forced to have recourse to an awkward 
imitation of one. Every act of Cromwell himself confirmed 
these truths. He had from the first a House of Gontunons ; 
afterwards he ende-avored to form a House of Lords alsa 
He exercised the kingly prerogatives, and he came near 
assuming the regal title. Now he could not have acted thus 
from any affection for the old system, for he had come into 
power on the ruins of that system, and the natural conise 
would have been for him to set up something different 
Nor yet because no other plan had been thought oi^ for there 
was then no scarcity of new schemes of government.* Wa 
conduct must have proceeded from the firm conviction that 
no other sort of government would answer. 

This then was the great principle which the changes of 
those eventful ten years established — ^that the British ccHisti- 
tution as it had so long existed was the natural and proper 
form of government for the country ; that it was not the 
relic of a barbarous period, an incumbrance clogging the 
onward march of improvement, to be gradually removed as 
circumstances might permit, and to give place to other 
systems better suited to the views of an enlightened age ; but 
a vital organization destined to grow with the growth and 
strengthen with the strength of the people ; a xr^/uia ig dsi 
whose worth was not to be impaired by the lapse of years. 
Such was the lesson taught by Cromwell's usurpation, and 
it is not easy to set bounds to its value. 

But how is this lesson to be interpreted ? Shall we say 
that all open resistance to authority is indefensible, that the 
command, " Submit yourselves to the powers that be," is to 
be taken in its unlimited, unmitigated sense? That the 

* The most famous of these was that of Harrington, as developed 
in his Commonwealth of Oceana. An Agrarian law and the ballot 
were the two main pillars of his political edifice, and the ezecutiTe 
power was to be divided among a number of annual and triennial 
officers. Harrington was a great admirer of the Venetian r^ablic, 
with the real history of which he was evidently but impeifectly 
acquainted. 
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people, whatever provocation may be giyen by their rulers, 
are to suffer to the uttermost ; that it is better for them in 
every imaginable case 



" To bear the ills they have 
Than fly to others that they know not of 1 



Such an inference has been drawn, we are aware ; but it has 
been drawn most unfairly. Reason and experience alike 
protest against it And this naturally leads us to consider 
an assertion which by dint of reiteration has come to be 
regarded by many as a truism — that popular resistance to 
oppression must invariably terminate in despotism; that 
"military rule is the eternal successor of civil convulsion." 
This misconception (to call it by its mildest name) originates 
in an exaggerated idea of the term revolution, or rather in a 
want of discrimination between the different kinds of revolu- 
tions. 

The assertion certainly holds good in the case of a people 
who have been long kept in slavery and ignorance. When 
such men, goaded at length into fury by intolerable wrongs, 
shake off tibieir oppressors, they are found incompetent to 
make a right use of the hberty which they have won. They 
have been so long in the dungeon that the daylight bhnds 
them. Unacquainted with the first principles of government, 
they plunge headlong into the gulf of anarchy, in which thej 
are tossed about till some crafty leader becomes first their 
idol and then their tyrant But the case is widely different 
with nations who have always enjoyed, whether by right or 
sufferance, a considerable portion of political Hberty. With 
them a revolution is not a change in the principles of 
government, but a forcible resistance to rulers who them- 
selves wish to change the government by making it more 
despotic* And neiOier can we see any abstract reason why 

* The abolition of all previous institutions and laws was peculiar 
to the French Revolution, and was the great distinguishing feature of 
that awful movement. All other revolutions, of modem times at 
least, have proceeded on the recognition of some previously acknow- 
ledged principle. Even the vague apologies for governments in South 
America, amid all their turbulent antics, have retained one conservative 
principle. They have kept their religion — such as it is. But the 
Jacobin legislators of France swept away everything and began 
ab integro. They took little thought about settling the foundations ; 
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a military despotism should necessarily follow sucli a reTohi- 
tioD, nor wonld facts justify us in the supposition. When 
the people of America had won their Uberties they sat 
ouieUy down to make a constitution for themselves, and 
tnough it was, as might be expected, a work of much time 
and trouble, we have no authonty for supposing that during 
its progress any one man so much as dreamed of usurping 
the supreme power. And in the case immediately before us, 
though the people of England subjected themselves for a 
time to the yoke of a military despot, they were fer from 
being hopelessly involved in bondage. They had tried Crom- 
well as an experiment ; * he did not suit them, and they 
brought back the old dynasty. And when that dynasty 
again proved unworthy of the trust reposed in it, and was 
swept away for ever by one effort of an indignant nation, who 
can say that this second revolution was not perfectly success- 
ful — that it failed in any degree to accomplish the objects 
proposed by it ? It is indeed strange that men who are now 
enjoying the blessings that flowed from that glorious struggle 
should coolly lay down a principle which, if adopted by their 
forefathers, would have left them at this very moment 
grovelling under the dominion of Popery. 

Thus then must we interpret the lesson of that eventful 
period ; as conveying a warning to the throne no less than 
to the subject, as inculcating the wise maxims of real liberty, 
not the pernicious dogmas of bigotry and despotism. And 
it is for this very reason that we prize it so highly, and 
deem it cheaply purchased by all the immediate suffering 
of which it was the fruit. 

The mention of the revolution of 1688 suggests to us one 
more consideration. It is not too much to say that both the 
comparative ease with which that great change was effected 

" they had brick for stone and slime for mortar, and they were to 
build a city and tower whose top should reach to heaven." No 
wonder that the ill-contrived and incongruous fabric tumbled about 
their ears as soon as they had put it up. 

* " Aucun parti n'a regard^ sa domination comme un gouveme- 
ment definitif. Les Royalistes, les Presbyt^riens, les R^publicains, 
I'arm^e mdme le parti qui semblait le plus d^vou^ a Cromwell — tous 
^taient convaincus que c' ^tait un maitre transitoire. Au fond il n'a 
jamais regn^ sur les esprits. 11 n' halt qu*un pis-aller, une nieetsiti 
de moment." — Guizot, Histoire de la Civilization en Europe. 
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and the complete success with which it was attended were 
mainly owing to the recent experience of the Protectorate. 
If on the one hand James II. had not been warned by the 
&te of his &ther, if he had not feared that he too might find 
his Cromwell, is it probable that he would have abandoned 
his throne as he did, almost without a struggle ? Trusting 
not only to partisans at home but also to assistance from 
abroad, he might have involved the country at the same time 
in the horrors of civil war and of foreign invasion. The 
soldiery of Louis XIV. might have crossed the Channel to 
decide on British soil the succession to the British crown. 
If on the other hand the people had not already felt the 
evil consequences of departing from that form of government 
best adapted to ensure their happiness, would they have been 
likely to re-admit monarchy so readily and to preserve it so 
carefully as they did? How deeply might they not have 
plunged into the tide of reckless experiment I 

'We consider therefore that the usurpation of Oliver Crom- 
well was beneficial in its effects, not because it was a natural 
or proper government for the English nation, or one the 
longer continuance of which would have been desirable, but 
even because it was the very reverse. It was a necessary 
Unk in that great chain of events by which the frindamental 
principles of the British constitution were fully developed. 
It was the strongest devisable proof of the superiority of that 
constitution. Viewed in this, the only true light, it will not 
i^pear a chaotic mass of blood-stained ruins, but an integral 
and harmonious part of that goodly fabric which has grown 
up through successive ages to its present sublime altitude, 
and now stands forth triumphantly the admiration and the 
envy of mankind. 
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<*TUE MILITARY ORDERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES.'' 

Prize Essay ^ Trinity College^ Cambridge^ 1843. 

" U n'est aucune institutioD qui ne doive son origioe a des besoins 
Bociaux et qui ne louche par quelques points a Torganizatioii d'un 

EUt." NODIEB. 

If we wish to find an era in every respect the very 
antipodes of the present, we must not go hack to the days of 
the heathen empires and repuhlics, hut must ^ our attention 
on the feudal ages, which ^ord the strongest possible con- 
trast to the modern constitution of society. Indeed it is 
only by a great effort of mind that we can transport 
ourselves back to those times and picture to ourselves 
the state of things that then existed. In the first place 
there was no third estate, — nothing answering to the pwa- 
lar or democratic element in modem governments. The 
masses, completely enslaved, were considered an inferior 
order of beings, created solely for the use of their lords. 
Nor was there anything corresponding to our notion of 
patriotism; its place was supplied by the idea of fealty. 
The vassal's whole duty was owing to his suzerain, and he 
had none left for his country. Nay, it is not too much to say 
that there was no settled government at all ; at best we can 
only call it an armed truce.* Military leaders usurped the 
place of civil magistrates ; charters and treaties were the sub- 
stitutes for constitutions and laws ; and instead of regular 
tribunals deciding in accordance with established principles, 
there were champions in armor and monks with bell, book, 
and candle, wager of battle and trial by ordeal. 

Christianity was nominally the religion of Europe ; but it 
was no longer that pure and undefiled religion to which the 
noble army of martyrs had borne testimony with their blood. 
The traditions of man had made the commandments of God 

* See Robertson's Charles V., vol. i. p. 236, " On the Right of Pri- 
vate War ;" and Guizot, Histoire de la Civilisation Modeme, p. 115. 
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of none effect. The name of Christianity remained, but the 
Spirit was well nigh lost ; it was completely smothered up 
under the superstitions that had been heaped upon it. The 
whole duty of man was deemed to consist in going through 
certain forms, paying certain dues, and obeying the Church 
and her agents to the uttermost ; it was a sort of transfusion 
of Paganism into Christianity, the idolatrous worship of the 
former being transplanted with but slight alterations into tibe 
latter ; and the churchmen of the day, distinguished as they 
were from ordinary mortals chiefly by the magnitude of their 
passions and crimes, made no bad representatives of the gods 
of Homer and Virgil. 

Still the influences of our blessed religion were not entirely 
held in abeyance ; it was impossible that they should be. 
The tags and fringe and Indian figures of embroidery * had 
not so entirely covered the primitive garment as to leave no 
trace of the ancient fabric visible ; and we shall see hereafter 
that two of the most important features of modem and 
Christian civilization, bot£^ad their origin and flourished to 
a high degree in this comparatively barbarous age. 

One of the most remarkable features of this remarkable 
period is the existence of the Orders of Chivalry. The name 
calls up a host of associations, — vague, unreal, and romantic, 
splendid visions of mail-clad knights and ladies £air, combats 
and tournaments, — victories over monsters and giants. The 
history of those times, appealing more to the imagination 
than the reason, seems to reject the spirit of philosophic 
enquiry as incompatible with its very nature. 

But the present is a matter of fact age ; it delights to seek 
out the reasons of things, and is not satisfied with merely 
recognising their existence. Let us therefore, in accordance 
with the bent of our own times, endeavor to investigate the 
causes of the origin, progress, and decline of these romantic 
institutions. That they must have had some cause is clear ; 
associations so extensive and important were never founded 
through accident or caprice. That there was something in 
them particularly adapted to the spirit of their age is also 
clear; such establishments at the present day would be 
absurd and ridiculous. 

» See Swift's " Tale of a Tub." 
9* 
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What then were the drcumstanoes which called them mto 
being? 

An answer sufficiently satisfactory for practical purposes 
seems to present itself immediately. The most prominent of 
these Orders correspond in their foundation and fall, with the 
commencement and termination of those visionary enterprises 
— ^the Crusades. It was these wild expeditions, we are told, 
which gave birth to the Orders of Knighthood : they were 
necessary to maintain the Christian occupancy of Palestine, 
which, novel and extraordinary in all its features, recmired 
peculiar institutions for its support When the Holy Land 
fell once more under the power of the infidels, the Knights' mis- 
sion was at an end, and the race of chivalrous men, as if too 
good for any more profane, or too enthusiastic for any more 
rational employment, disappeared from the face of the earth. 

But after all, to say that the Orders of Chivalry owed their 
existence to the Crusades, is but throwing the enquiry one 
step back ; for we are immediately impelled to ask what it 
was in the condition of European society at that time that 
rendered the Cinisades possible undertalangs : and the sus- 
picion is not unlikely to present itself, that perhaps instead of 
the military Orders springing out of the Crusades, they were 
both equally owing to some prior peculiar constitution of 
things. This brings us at once to the spirit of Chivalry,— 
so prominent an element in the character of those times ; an 
institution whose origin is as obscure as its prevalence is 
indubitable. Various theories have been invented to account 
for its origin, some ascribing it to the Normans, others to the 
Saxons, others again to Charlemagne, and some even refer- 
ring it back to the equestrian order of ancient Rome. But 
all these hypotheses (which it would take too long a time to 
examine singulatim), though they differ from each other in 
plausibihty, agree in being very imperfectly borne out by 
facts; and it hardly seems natural to ascribe to any one 
man or set of men an institution so generally diffused. Per- 
haps we shall be most likely to arrive at a satisfactory solu- 
tion of our inquiry by considering first the general progress 
of society in a barbarous age, and afterwards the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the period in question, which in this 
particular instance gave a certain character to that progress. 

So long as countries are but partially settled, the execution 
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of any laws, however good, is liable to constant interruption. 
Imperfect roads and uninhabited wastes facilitate the crimi- 
nals' escape, and impede the officers of justice. Debatable 
border hmds, claimed by several powers and governed by 
none, affofd a refuge to the lawless and discontented. The 
outlaw is as despotic in his stronghold as the monarch in his 
metropolis ; the magistrate may administer righteous law in 
the city, but the desperado on the frontier sets his edicts at 
defiance. 

Such a state of things necessarily brings about its own 
remedy. The better disposed part of the community form 
associations among themselves to afford one another that 
protection which the laws are unable to give them. These 
associations proceeding on summary principles, and guided 
by the rules of natural equity, rather than tne strict letter of 
the law, are well fitted to become the terror of the disorderly 
classes, and to keep them within those bounds to which they 
are restrained in a more favored state of society by the certain 
operation of duly legal means. We see instances of this at 
the present day in new countries. In this way the " Kegu- 
lators " of the Western states of North America had their 
origin, and something of the same kind appears to have been 
lately prevalent in some British colonies.* Now we have 
already spoken of the governments of Europe during the 
middle ages as little better than ^^ moderate anarchies." 
Refractory barons braved their sovereigns, and outlaws defied 
both. Predatory bands roamed about, attacking companies 
of travellers and occasionally engaging in the more serious 
undertaking of pillaging a town or storming a castle. In 
short, there never was a state of things more likely to call 
forth some exertion on the part of individuals to supply the 
deficiencies existing in the administration of justice. Supposing 
such a movement to be made, it would evidently originate with 
the nobility and gentry .f The lower orders were mere serfe, 

* See British and Foreign Review, No. xxvii. p. 36. 

t An exception is certainly found in La Santa Hermandad of 
Spaio^ — an order not merely not founded by the nobility, but for a 
long time strenuoosly opposed to them. Tl^, though a solitary ex- 
ception, seems too important a one to be passed over with the conve- 
vieot adage " exceptio probat regulam f while on the other hand 
the thoionfl^ eacAmination of it would involve a discusaon of 
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and the middle classes had little or no weight. There 
existed indeed one vestige of the democratic element — ^the 
bnrghers of the free cities ; but these were powerfol only while 
entrenched behind the walls of their own towns. The onlj 
other important power was the chnrch, which for obvious 
reasons was incompetent of itself to form establishm^its of 
the kind alluded to.* The ruling class was indeed peculiarly 
fitted for such an employment Arms were the only profes- 
sion deemed worthy of a gentleman, and in this their profes- 
sion they undoubtedly attained great eminence. Both mere 
bodily strength and dexterity in the use of their weapons 
were carried to the highest pitch of improvement by constant 
exercise, and thus they were enabled to perform iJiose mar- 
vellous feats which sound so apocryphal to modem ears. 

We see, then, that any associations framed to supply ex- 
isting de^iencies in the administration of justiee would 
naturally originate with the higher classes and be of a mili- 
tary nature ; necessary policy would enjoin on them a strict 
discipline, which would be still further enforced by the church, 
to whose aid recoui*se would necessarily be had in so import- 
ant an undertaking. 

This, then, we may conceive to have been the origin of the 
Military Orders of the middle ages. They served the pur- 
pose of an armed police. As this may seem at first sight a 
somewhat degrading view to take of them, let us examine 
the causes which contributed to throw around them that 
splendor and give them that interest with which they have 
ever since been in^'ested. 

the condition of Spain in Ferdinand's time, much too long to be 
admitted here. Suffice it to say, that the Spanish government, after- 
wards BO despotic, possessed at that time many liberal or quan liberal 
elements, and that in this particular case the monarch saw that it was 
for his interest to favor the commons that he might strengthen himself 
against the nobles. Without his patronage it is not probable that the 
La Santa Hermandad could have maintained its existence. More- 
over, it was subsequent in its foundation to the military orders of 
Spain, and always held a subordinate place. 

* The Church, though ready enough to set the civil arm in motion 
for violent purposes, was generally careful to abstain from deeds of 
violence itself. The fighting ecclesiastics whom we sometimes meet 
with were usually men of noble family who sank the priest in the gen- 
tleman, and their martial performances were considered a disgrace (if 
anything in those days could be a disgrace) to their proiiaasion. 
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Together with the orders of chivalry, we find introduced 
two great characteristics of modem, as contrasted with ancient 
dvilSation— courtesy in war, and deference to the fair sex. 
There can be no hesitation in fixing the source to which these 
are due : they are evidently owing to the influence of Chris- 
tianity. 

The laws of war among the ancients justified the commis- 
fflon of almost any atrocity. The heroes of the Iliad butcher 
their enemies in cold blood and expose their bodies to the 
foulest indignities. Captive princesses are sold for slaves and 
helpless inputs deliberately massacred.* This is indeed a 
picture of the earlier ages of Greece, but the pages of later 
historians convince us that no important change in this re- 
spect subsequently occurred. On the principle that the 
greater includes the less, he who went forth to destroy others 
was supposed to forfeit with his life everything that was his. 
Hence the scenes of violence, that seem to us so fearful, made 
comparatively little impression on the mind of a Greek, and 
even the virtuous Thucydides relates the most horrible atro- 
cities with the utmost coolness. 

Milder feelings came with Christianity, and actively deve- 
loped themselves in spite of the superstitions which abased it. 
A common religion united men of different nations, and 
taught them to consider each other as brethren of the same 
fiunily. Hence the humanity and even courtesy in war&re 
which so eminently distinguished the Ejiights. War was 
indeed the settled business of their lives, but war with fellow 
Christians was made for the sake of peace — to subdue the 
offenders to a sense of their wrong, not to destroy them.f 

¥rGm the si»ne source sprung the refined feeling of gal- 
lantry which was so proud a boast of the chivalric era. 

* II. iz. 592, zviii. 175, zzii. 60, sqq. 

f In consideriDg the chaDge a great improvement, I am following 
the general opinion. An eminent writer of the present day has indeed, 
ID one of his earlier essays (Knight's Quarterly, vol. 3. p. 295), main- 
tained that " war is never justifiable but under circumstances which 
render courtesy impossible." Allowing this to be the case in the small 
lepublica of Ancient Greece, where each man was a sensible fraction 
of the community, it cannot surely be predicated of the larger nations 
of Modem Europe, where it is next to a moral impossibility that every 
man should feel that de^ persooal interest in any war which alone 
ean palliate proceedings so sanguinary. 
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Woman, r^arded hj the Ancients as a mere piece of house- 
hold fiirniture, and by the Mahommedans as a phiything, 
was elevated by the Christian dispensation to her proper 
place in the social sphere. No other adequate cause can be 
assigned for this — ^the most marked trait of real civilization. 
An attempt has indeed been made to ascribe it to a Teutonic 
origin ; and we are told of the deep feelings of veneration 
which the ancient Germans alone of all the heathen world 
entertained towards the fair sex. Unfortunately for this 
hypothesis, we have no satisfactory reasons for concluding 
that the picturesque account of Tacitus* on which these opir 
nioDs are founded, is anything more than a fictitious narra- 
tive, designed to satirize by contrast the manners of his own 
dissolute countrymen. Such a device has been too common 
in all ages of literature to allow us to attach any primdfaek 
improbability to this supposition, while it is strongly IxHiid 
out by internal evidence. 

If our theory respecting the establishment of the ordas 
of knighthood be correct, viz. that they were necessary in- 
stitutions growing out of the disturbed state of society in 
Europe, we may naturally expect to find them first springing 
into existence in that country which suffered most from the 
evils of anarchy. It is not very easy at first sight to decide 
to which of the nations of Europe we ought to assign this 
bad pre-eminence ; but on a carefiil inspection, we shall not 
be much out of the way if we name France as the country 
which in the eleventh century was most destitute of law 
and most exposed to violence. The confusion caused by 
Charlemagne's death, and the consequent dismemberment of 
his mighty empire — a dismemberment only equalled in 
rapidity and completeness by that which befel the similariy 
accumulated empire of Charlemagne's prototype, the mighty 
Alexander of Macedon — was augmented to a fearful extent 
by the incapacity of his successors, the consequent change of 
dynasties, and the continued invasions of the Normans. The 
king's authority extended but a few leagues around Paris ; 
the rest of France was governed by whoever happened 
to be the strongest. The kingdom was one scene of vio- 
lence, pillage, and oppression. At length we find that 

* Grennania 8. Inesse quin etiam sanctum aliquid et providnm 
patant, nee aut conailia eorum asperaantar aut responsa negligant. 
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some poor nobles united for mntual defence, and for the 
succor of the helpless, and pledged their faith to each other, 
invoking God and St. Greorge to their aid.* Simple, austere, 
and persevering, they soon won a distinguished reputation. 
Their brotherhood was ratified by popular •applause, and 
sanctified by the blessing of the Church. 

Such was the first phase of Knighthood — exactly what the 
nature of things might lead us to suspect that it would have 
been. Thus it continued for more than a cecitury, and after 
this tjrpe it is probable that the other orders would have been 
formed ; but a grand movement, religious and military, took 
place, which introduced a new element into the constitution 
of this society. The Crusades came. At the bidding of an 
enthusiast, the armies of Europe were poured forth upon the 
East in the vain hope of exterminating the Moslem, and 
recovering the Holy Land. A new direction was given to 
the enthusiasm which had been kindled in a more rational 
but less specious cause. Who so fit to undertake the re- 
covery of the Holy Sepulchre as those whose pure arms 
were devoted to the defence of injured innocence ? Who so 
fit to chastise the infidel as those who had always made war 
on the robber and oppressor ? That was a good cause, but 
ihia emphatically a sacred one. The new orders, therefore, 
were religious as well as military, and this circumstance 
strengthened them both externally and internally ; externally, 
by giving them more character and dignity in the eyes of the 
people ; internally, by rendering it possible to impose upon 
them a stricter discipline and a more complete subserviency 
to their heads than would otherwise have been practicable. 
Their value as a military police in defending the newly ao- 
quired kingdom of Palestine was speedily recognized. No 
individual European power could have raised so eflScient an 
araiy for the purpose. They were therefore encouraged in 
every way, being favored with exclusive spiritual privileges 
and extraordinary temporal advantages.f 

There was another war with the i^dels of more immediate 

• See Nodier's Introduction to Sainte Palaye'a " M^moires but la 
Chovalerie." 

t Matthew Paris assigns 9000 as the number of manors or lord- 
(hipe which the Templars had at their disposal, besides an uncertain 
^ large revenue from the donations of the pious. 
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importance to Christendom^ though not so considered at the 
time — the war with the Moors in Spain. The efficacy of 
chivalrous associations in one holy war having been already 
esqserienced, it was natural that it should be tried in this 
instance. Th« Spanish orders were accordingly formed, and 
doubtless they greatly contributed to the final expulsion of 
the Moors from Granada. Like their prototypes, the Tem- 
plars and Ejiights of St. John, they gained mat wealth and 
power, so that,, according to one historian, the Gbrand Master 
of the Order of Saint Is^o was the second man in the king- 
dom.* 

The natural consequence of these things ensued. As the 
Orders increased in riches and authority, luxury, ambition, 
and a host of other vices crept in upon them. Their disci- 
pline, nominally as strict as ever, was gradually more and more 
relaxed in practice, till at length their vows of poverty and 
chastity became, virtually, of about as much efiect as the laws 
of Alabama and Mississippi l^islators, who pass enactments 
against concealed weapons with bowie knives at their backs 
and dirks in their pockets. A different state of things, too, 
was approaching. The feudal system was breaking up, and 
something like regular government forming. Society was 
becoming less like a camp, and laws could be made with 
somewhat more certainty of their being enforced. Thus, 
while the Military Orders themselves became less able to 
perform their original duties, the causes which had rendered 
their establishment necessary were also passing away. There 
was a double reason for their decline and &11. 

The Crusades ceased at length, not so much from pure 
exhaustion as because the world was growing wiser. The 
wars in Spain ceased also, though with a more favorable te^ 
mination to the Christians, and the Knights were deprived of 
what had long been their chief pursuit. Some confined them- 
selves to their subordinate duties ; others substituted for their 
former vows still more romantic and extravagant 'ones.f But 
the abuses which had prevailed among them had made the 
public glad of a pretext for finding them useless, or dedaring 
them pemicious.J 

* See Robertson's Charles V. p. 288. t lb. 

t The mysterious circumstances attending the deetraotion of the 
Templars, especially the remarkable ease with which it was iceooi- 
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Whether the loes of the Holy Land should be considered 
as tending to the downfall of the Military Orders, will depend 
partly on whether we consider the Crusades to have advanced 
or retarded the progress of European civilization. Perhaps 
we might, with at least equal plausibiUty, reverse the com- 
mon hypothesis, and maintain that the loss of. Palestine was 
owing to the decline of the Orders. At any rate, we should 
do wrong to assign the recovery of Jerusalem by the Mos- 
lems as die sole great cause of the decline and extinction* of 
the orders of Knighthood. That event came about in the 
natural course of things : nor is it an event to be lamented. 
They had done their work. A more settled state of society 
was approaching, when laws and magistrates were to stand 
in no need of irregular assistance. The Knights' occupation 
was gone, and wit£ it most of their pristine virtues ; so that 
it was well, even for themselves, that they perished as they 
did. To mourn over their down&ll, is to lament the progress 
of civilization. It is to grieve because the boy grows up to 
manhood, the forest is cut down to afford space for the city, 
and the savage retreats to make room for the civilized man. 

pliahed, oonodeiing the great strength of that body, certainly seem to 
favor the suspicion that they had deservedly incurred great public 
odiam. 

* We say extinction, for they are virtually extinct, though the 
office of Grand Master of the Temple nominally remains even at the 
present day. 
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^ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE POLITICAL MOVSMBNTB OF 
THE LAST HALF-CI 
THE SAME PERIOD. 



THE LAST HALF-CENTURY ON THE LITBBATUBE OF 



It has been a &vorite study among thinking men of everj 
age to trace the links which bind together the several branchfis 
of science, and the relation in which these stand to the dis- 
coveries of moral truth. How deeply fixed in our nature k 
the root from which this tendency springs may be proved by 
the heartfelt pleasure which even the most Ustless show, on 
hearing of some new and more general law which may bring 
into harmony, phsenomena hitherto irrecondleable. But the 
interest we feel in the subject, heightened as it is by tibe 
success of our researches, and the growing taste for meta- 
physical studies, is not deeper than that felt by the earhest 
philosophical enquirers. To them this principle appeared the 
germ of all philosophy, and the assumption that it was to be 
the starting-post of their investigations, instead of the goal 
which, if ever reached at all, must be reached by long and 
tedious steps, was their vital error. Among other reasons 
which might be given for the fondness with which they clung 
to this idea, perhaps not the least powerful was, that their 
attention was never called away from the subject in which 
they were more immediately engaged, to watch the workings 
of principles analogous to their own, in the other develop- 
ments of human thought and action. They held the world 
of science and Hterature to be separated by an impassable 
gulph from the world of politics, and while deeming them- 
selves inhabitants only of the former, they httle knew that 
their thoughts could not fail of influencing, and in their turn 
being influenced by, the inhabitants of the latter. But who 
can wonder at the oversight? Often opposed, and almost 
always objects of suspicion, to the other citizens of their 
states, how should it have occurred to them that, despite all 
this, both parties had much in common which neither per- 
ceived, and were mutually modifying each other's sentiments. 
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To enter into such speculadons, required more iacts on which 

to generalize, than tiiey had record o^ and habits of thought 

to which they were strangers. And if we have attained 

these habits, — ^if history, when she acts only the part of 

"Time's slavish scribe," loses half her charm ; — if the simple 

stones of Herodotus and Froissart have hardly magic power 

enough to chain down our minds from searching into their 

hidden meaning ; — ^if even the living characters of Thucy- 

dides and Clarendon appear but dumb shows to us till we 

have grasped the principles which each was unconsciously 

Meking to embody in his actions, — we can never forget that 

nidi solemn thoughts have been forced upon us by a long 

and painfiil education. We have seen again and again arise 

" Systems, each in its degree 
Substantial, and all crumbling in their turn/' 

tin we have been driven to ask, whether there were no 
deeper truths hid beneath them, of which they were but 
imperfect symbols. We have seen the principles of men 
Vtparently withdrawn fix)m the world silently revolutionize 
toe whole of society ; and again the general tone of society 
showing itself in the writings of others, who boasted that 
they were the roost free from its maxims, so plainly that 
^ We learned to believe that the influence of none is to be 
wholly set at nought, and the still harder truth, that no man 
can stand so completely alone, as to free himself entirely 
from the influence of his fellow-men. This has now become 
80 prominent an article of our creed, while the steps by 
whdi we have arrived at it, are so often overlooked, that 
it IB held almost a truism; and I need some apology for 
bringing before you " The Influence of the Political Move- 
nwnts of the last Half-century upon the Literature of the 
8«me Period." But it must be remembered that, though 
fliese and their kindred thoughts are the heritage of all, yet 
«adi,if he would fully enter into them, must needs work 
*km out lor himself and is therefore inclined to set a value 
on his labors, which intrinsically does not belong to them : — 
tJiat each successive period of time throws fresh light upon 
tke subject, and none more so than the last fifty years ; 
ttd that as the generation now entering into life, is the first 
which has lived amid none of the stirring scenes of this 
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period, we may well be pardoned, if we somewbat arrc^anily 
&ncy ourselves less warped by the alternate hopes and fears 
excited in our fathers, and therefore more fit to traoe the 
effects both on their minds and our own. 

Foremost in such a view as this, France claims our notice, 
as the centre of all these movements, and as having brought 
into distinct consciousness, throughout the whole of £arop6, 
many elements of thought that were before lying unheeded. 

There reigns through the whole of French literature 
one common spirit, — a conviction "of the want of something 
more expressive, more popular, than the productions of hnnss 
ages, — of something which shall make more use of truth, 
and be less startled by what may at times be tinged with 
coarseness. The light in which the question is looked upon 
by the French, and the feelings they entertain, may be 
gathered from a passage in one of the Lectures of Yillemain, 
dehvered at Paris. ^^ May you have," he says, '* a literatme 
of Genius, but certes, you will have a Literature of Liberty, 
less scrupulous in its language, less polished in its forms, 
brusque, familiar, capricious. I feel no regret about it, for it 
is not the stem correctness of Port-Royal, but the sophistical 
elegance of the eighteenth century, that we are giving up tat 
these lively and new allurements.'** 

Yillemain has evidently in his eye, as one of the instanceB 
on which he founds his remark, a species of writing, of whidi 
the elements may be detected as early as the days of Riche- 
lieu and Mazarin, though never till the Revolution did 
they appear under a distinct form — La Litterature Extrava- 
gante. It is, in one word, an embodiment of all the trifling 
feelings which mingle themselves with the deep realities 
that gave rise to that crisis. In the garb of Philoeophic 
Tales, the writers put forth light theories on the rehdaon 
of man to external nature and society, fraught with the 
greater harm, because they leave out all that is serious in 
file subject, and thus draw caricatures of truths which have 
of late years more powerfully awakened the attention of aD. 
It is at best a very hazardous experiment to teach men 
morality in "love-sick tales," and to spin philosophy in 

• Villemain, Coure de Litterature Fran^aise, Tableau du Diz-fivi* 
tiime Si^cle, 2lme Le^on, p. 499. 8vo. edit. Bmzeiles. 
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"speculative cobwebs;" but no excuse can be made fi)r 
those, whose lessons teach only what their hearers wish to 
learn, and who seek, under the pretence of describing scenes 
of real life, to bring into contempt every tie that fetters their 
idol of Human Liberty. 

To say, however, that such writings have found many 
leaders, would be giving but an imperfect description of their 
influence : it must be owned that there is in them veiy much 
to render them attractive. They are addressed to French- 
men, who even at the foot of the guillotine seem hardly 
able to divest their minds of the thought that they are actors 
in a great &rce : the language, above all others, affords 
scope for epigrammatic and pointed sentences ; nor can we 
fereet that every page of French History has had its romance 
of love and intrigue, and that these form often the only clue 
by which it is to be understood. It would scarce, then, have 
needed a prophet to have foretold from the symptoms of 
earlier French society, that this would be the tone of feeling 
that would succeed, when any great crisis swept away the 
whole &bric of feudal institutions and habits, without re- 
placing anything in their stead, among men who had never 
been accustomed to associate all that is religious and deep in 
our nature with the word " Home." The very remarkable 
individuality combined with the unfeminine character that 
distinguished many of the ladies who figured in the literary 
coteries of the latter part of the last century, paved the way 
fer the dogma so popular in the Revolution, that the duties 
of the sexes had been unfairly divided, and that in the new 
flsra, these distinctions were to be done away. The natural 
reaction has followed — " a contempt for chastity, and a con- 
tempt for woman." This contempt enters largely into the 
Eterature of which I am speaking. It is not expressed in 
words, but we see it in the fialse dignity they give to passion ; 
in their low view of womanly virtue ; and more than all, in 
the lavish use of a flattery, which none would dare to utter, 
who did not feel that he might confidently reckon upon 
hearers degraded enough to listen. 

Side by side with this has grown up another branch, 
bearing fer flEurer fruits. We should indeed be wronging 
our French neighbors, did we ever forget that there is 
among them a chosen band, who with wakeful zeal keep 
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aUve the flame on the altar of Truth ; and to whose guardian 
care Religion and Philosophy have fled for refuse, till the 
cheerless void which folly leaves behind it, shall have led 
men to rebuild their ruined temples. I know of no more 
striking literary effect of the Revolution than the growth of 
the modem school of French historians, and the pecidiar 
turn their researches have taken. Led to distrust the dei^xit- 
ism of the ever-changing theories, whidi in their youth had 
been dinned into their ears, and had cost them so dear, they 
have betaken themselves to the facts of history, if perchance 
they might discern there some glimmering of the general 
laws which seem to mark the progress of human society. 
Consistently with this object they have examined the records 
of other nations more diligently even than their own, and not 
least those of England, as affording the best model of the 
features of European civilization. Such a search, conducted 
by energetic and earnest men, cannot fail of success ; at all 
events, of exerting a very powerful influence. They have 
explained much that, without their light, was dark in the 
annals of the past : by an almost seer-like power, they have 
pointed out principles before unnoticed, and a connection 
between events which, to less piercing eyes, seemed mere 
isolated facts. We can give them no nobler praise than that 
they have wiped away the stain, which Coleridge said attached 
itself to the French character, of pointing only to the pole of 
the present ; and their names will rank with that of Niebuhr, 
as having developed the law, that in every age there resides 
a spirit which gives to each feature its peculiar expression, 
and that it is the part of a great historian to enter into such 
deep communion with this, as to be able to sketch from the 
remains he may discover, the form under which it was clothed. 

I have attributed the rise of the school of historians of 
which I am speaking, to the reaction that followed the 
French Revolution ; but we cannot follow their course fiur, 
without finding that their views have been modified by the 
principles of which it was the exponent. 

They have been charged with laying too much stress on 
the " succession of events," and of attempting too little to 
throw light on the " feelings and characters of men :"— of 
forgetting all that constitutes the individuality of human 
beings, in tracing the progress of idealized humanity. I own 
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that this 18 a charge too grave for any one lightly to hring 
forward ; but I have met with few who ever rose from rea£ 
ing the writers in question, without being painfully conscious 
that this is their tendency. At the very threshold of the 
Philosophy of History we meet with two phenomena, appar 
rently in opposition to each other. On the first glance we 
see men using their Hberty as uncontrolled agents ; but on a 
farther view, some grand principle noiselessly working its 
way by the help of those who are the least conscious of the 
aid they are affording it. To the former of these it was that 
early historians gave their whole attention, and we can scarce 
wonder i^ from the fear of falling into this mistake, these men 
have erred in the opposite direction. If we ask for other evi- 
dence of the fact, we may read it in the confessions of the 
writers themselves. In his speculations on the Prospects of 
Society in America, De Tocqueville intends that we should 
see a lurking reference to the actual state of France. He 
describes the tendencies of modem historians, under the cha- 
racteristics of those who will arise in ages of social equality : 
— ^he points to their thirst for the discovery of general 
notions, their proneness to deny the particular influence of 
individuals, and the more fatal error to which these are steps, 
of representing the great crises of nations as in no wise owing 
to their own free-will, but only as so many links in a great 
chain, forged by a blind fate, or at best an inflexible Provi- 
dence, to trammel the whole human race. On no one of the 
subjects of his book does he speak with more warmth than 
on the unbridled passion of his countrymen for general theo- 
ries : while he couples with this acknowledgment an indirect 
protest against an Englishman's censure, by referring to our 
aristocratic feelings as rendering us unfit to enter heart and 
soul into such a line of thought. But however he may deny 
our power to sympathize, and therefore our right to judge, 
he will join with us in attributing this tendency to their 
Revolution. And the contrast between its principles and 
those of the Reformation, or of our own " Great Rebelhon," 
supports this view. The epithets " political " and "religious," 
by which we commonly distinguish them, are but faint 
expressions of their relative characters. The former was a 
proclamation of the rights of individual men, whose only 
bond of union was, that they had learnt to take a personid 
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interest in the questions at stake ; — ^that they had felt the 
change which its preachers solemnly declared to be a change 
from death unto life. But the character of that change ii 
nowhere so exactly described as to put its features beyond 
debate. Hence arose sect upon sect, each of whom imposed 
new requirements upon those who sought initiation into thnr 
body, and thus drew a narrower circle to -endoee the choeeii 
few. In the case of the French Revolution all this was 
reversed. It proclaimed the rights of men as partakan in a 
common nature, and called them therefore to be partaken 
in a common society. They rejected the system of Chris- 
tianity, because it added conditions as necessary to a share in 
its benefits. From the Discourses of Rousseau to the new 
Theories of Government which visionaiy enthusiasts are dai^ 
putting forward, we see through all one ruling idea, that 
society is to be founded on the most general prindples of 
Human Nature, so as to be, if possible, co-extensive widi 
mankind. The watchwords which have summoned men to 
action during all this period have been Reason, WiQ, 
Liberty ; — names which none could pronounce without fe^ 
ing that they appealed to himsel£ Now it is amidst sudi 
scenes as these that the Historians of whom I am speaking 
have been brought up, daily becoming less able fix>m the 
^ system of fusion" at work around them to discern the traces 
of individual action, but accustomed from the first dawn of 
their speculations to hail any apparently perfect generalisa- 
tion — any abstract truth. And if it be remembered that the 
political theorists who lived about the times of the earlier 
revolutions, the only men who can feirly be brought into the 
comparison, had one prominent characteristic in comnxm 
with the politicians of their day ; that at the very outset they 
introduced limitations into society, by founding it on princi- 
ples not strictly natural ; I think I cannot be chained with 
being fanciful in trying to discover an analogy between the 
widely difierent leading idea of the French Revolution and 
the tendencies of the school to which it has given birth. 

I have devoted a large share of the time allotted to me to 
the case of France, from the wish to look on its Revolution 
as at once the date and the type of a great awakening 
throughout all Europe. It had this further right to our 
attention. From the violence of the storm which swept 
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away the old Institutions of tho Country, the national h'nks 
that unite one centun' with another have been snapt asunder ; 
and the "new order'* is so completely the oflfepring of the 
time that its writers complain they are separated by centuries 
jfiom men almost their contemporaries. When we turn to 
Germany and England, we see a different picture. Among 
US the elasticity of a well balanced Constitution, and in the 
former case the number of States into which the land was 
divided, and the consequent impossibility of combination, 
together with a natural indolence of character, prevented so 
tremendous an outbreak. We are not then to expect to see 
a literature grow up which shall turn man^s Ufe into a jest, 
or even engage itself in a search after the irresistible laws of 
destiny. The cry that went forth was the same as had 
aroused France, that man has rights as a Spiritual Being : 
but among a people who, like the Germans, have so few 
temptations to enter into public life, it sounded only as a call 
to dive into the m3^teries of their Inner Nature. And the 
first discovery that met their sight was that they were pos- 
sessed of powers which the popular doctrines in Literature 
and Religion did not call into exercise. But when they 
looked further, they found that every form, whether of 
Nature or of Art, which the Spirit of Beauty had ever ani- 
mated, had spoken in a voice peculiarly fitted to this mental 
organization. Gathering hope fi*om this insight into the 
fitiiess of the Constitution of the world, to the beings whose 
probation is going on under it, they sought to portray in 
writings, of which the tale of Wilhelm Meister may be taken 
as a specimen, that the attempt to realize these powers has a 
purifying tendency, calculated to lead those who follow the 
gmdance of the light thus gleaming on their path to the 
perfect day of a Spiritual Religion. 

Now while this doctrine seems to me to contain all that is 
most beautiful and true in life, I must not shrink firom con- 
fessing that as for as my thought and observation have led 
me, I think I can trace in it the germ of the varied forms of 
religious belief so rife in Germany. I should be treading on 
very delicate ground if I tried to follow out this remark into 
all its ramifications. I will only venture to say, that if it be 
true that the highest state of Human Nature consists in the 
harmony of all its powers, and if the attempt to establish the 
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worship of Religion od the rains of thai of Beauty and 
Nature, degraded man and turned Ghristianitj into a BfeleM 
formula ; I may be justified in fearing that there is an extreme 
on the other side, to which the reaction may lead, — more dan- 
gerous, because appealing more directly to our enthusiasm 
and affections. 

But we must not confine our yiew merely to this feature. 
We cannot pursue our inquiry far without perceiving tiirough 
the whole of the German Literature of the period the effects 
of an absence of nationality. They may have been heiis of 
one Mth, and have spoken one language ; but theae influ- 
ences are not so powerful as to counterbalance the disunion 
arising from the rivalries of petty Barons, the circulaticm of a 
different coin, and the daily jar of material interests. It ii 
not enough for men to be possessed in oommcm with high 
ideas, but they need a centre round which their opinions and 
their very prejudices may circle; in order to ^ve stabili^ to 
their character. We shidl not be able for many years rally 
to test this assertion, till we have seen the effect <^ the 
'* Commercial league " . upon Grermany : and even this will 
be a poor substitute for national identity, unless it should 
prove only the first step to a more complete union. I cannot 
help then suspecting that we must attribute to this cause the 
want of harmony which, we are told, those "most acquainted 
with German Literature complain of as its greatest defect." 

I have yet to notice a more prominent characteristic Id 
the writings of a revolutionary age we may expect to see 
men laboring to express their consciousness of a strugj^ 
going on within as well as around them. And thus we find 
it to be. If I open the Faust, I have before me a stoiy 
originally intended to show the fatal effects of plucking on 
the forbidden tree of Knowledge, altered to teadi that a 
good man will inevitably wander in doubt, but that anudst 
all his errors he is under a guidance which will ultimate^ 
bring him into the right path. Mental struggle is written 
on eveiy page of the Drama. Learning, Power, Society, lad 
Love — every object for which man lives — is sucoemdj 
turned by the Evil Spirit into an instrument for silencing tlie 
reproof of conscience; but the still small voice ia &aDf 
heard, because it speaks by a power which is not its oivB> 
Lest the lesson be mistaken, or we £eu1 to draw from it Ae n 
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oomfort GOthe intended it should ^ve, Mephi8t<n>hele8 is 
introduced in the prologue suggesting the impossibility of it, 
and the answer is put into the mouth of " The Lord." 

KKPUISTOFHRLESU 

** What ! your senrant ? Faith, he serves 
Tour highness in the strangest fashion ; why 
The fool seeks not on earth his meat and diLok — 
His mind's a ferment, — whoop away in space ! 
He has a kind of inkling of his folly ; 
Fain would he snatch the brightest stars from heaven. 
Fain try the keenest raptures earth can give ; 
Tet all things, far or near, would not suffice 
To calm the awakened longings of his heart. 

THE LORD. 

" He serves me in a perplexed labjrrioth ; 
Bat I will lead him to the open day. 
So long as he exists upon the earth. 
So long is no attempt forbidden thee. 
Man on his struggling pilgrimage must eir. 
ESnough. Power over him ia given thee. 
Turn thou that soul from its original fount ; 
So thou canst seize him on thy downwaid path. 
Conduct him with thee. Shame shall weigh thee down. 
When thou art forced at last to acknowledge this ; 
' Good men in their dark strivings, come what may. 
Swerve not a tittle from the good man's way.' "* 

Still more clearly is the struggle thus described displayed 
in Schiller. It has been remarked by Friedrich Schlegel 
that the passion and sublime earnestness of his scepticism, me 
diligence with which he applied himself to examine his 
doubts, and the vivid exhibition of all these feelings in his 
writings, combine to make him the most striking instance 
we covdd select of the inward conflict that was going on in 
the men of his generation. It would be unjust to leave the 
final issue unnoticed. If the contest of his youth fit him for 
A fype of a state of doubt, we may gather from the self 
conquest and peace of his later years that he is not less fit to 
be held up as a realizataon of the truth which Gothe taught. 

If we now pass on to England, we see the spirit thus 

* I have used the translation of the Prologue of Faust contained in 
a small volume called " Giotto and Francesca, and other Poems," by 
A. A. Knox, a Member of the College. 
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described breathing itself forth in the works of the Poefti 
whom we commonly class nnder the psychological schodl, 
and through them shedding its influences on all the Poetir 
of the day. It is very difficult to make a definition which 
shall describe the resemblances between men apparently so 
^ssimilar as Wordsworth and Shelley: but they have in 
common the property of having made their own mental 
history — ^in a word Sel^ — the subiect of their poems. I 
would not for a moment be thought to imply in the use of 
the word Self any charge of vanity. The mtensily of their 
passion, and their restless search for peace — the ohoras wluch 
their works have touched in the hearts of all who have studied 
them, and the rapidity with which the contagion of their 
style has spread — all preclude such an idea. I do not 
believe they could have written otherwise, or even if they 
had, that they could have found readers. But still this pecu- 
liarity separates them widely from all former poets, u we 
take any of our earlj tragedies, Hamlet for instsmce, in which 
the conflict of life is more fully drawn than in any other, we 
find the strife in the mind of the hero distinctly made subor- 
dinate to the great contest in the world of which he is the 
representative ; but if we turn to any of the school before us, 
the difficulties of Nature and Society seem only to exist in 
order to minister to the agony of the Poet's mind. And 
even if they have surmounted their doubts, and have attained 

That blessed mood. 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelUgible world 
Is lightened, 

the conquest is but for an hour ; and they again labor under 
the " burden of a mystery," which they seem unable to de- 
scribe in human words. 

But I wish to direct your attention to the form as well as 
to the subject of their writings. I think it may be said witlh 
out hesitation that no member of the school has prodiKied 
anything which deserves to be called a great work of Art 
To begin with the effusions of the chieftain of the body, the 
Excursion has in it passages of the deepest beauty and wis- 
dom, but it would be difficult to say what each gmns by ito 
connexion with the rest, or to point out anything which betefi 
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evidence of DraniAtio power. Open again any play of Shelley, 
and immediately it is plain that unless a great revolution 
comes over our stage, it never can be acted : yet it was the 
sense of the contest between Fate and Free WiU, of which 
Tragedy is the expression, that was most deeply seated in his 
souL Upon this his mysticism and his sceptical opinions 
both rested. The latter was a belief that man's will is in a 
state of bondage to an arbitrary and evil Power, whose slave 
it must remain till it re-asserts its own dignity ; the former is 
an eTer-recurring assertion that Nature in ner alternate storms 
and calm is sympathizing in the vicissitudes of the strife. On 
the only occasion on which he attempted to write for the 
stage, he grounded his hope of success on his having avoided 
displaying in the piece any of his own philosophical opinions, 
in other words, on having become an Imitator instead of a 
Creator. He was fully conscious of his deficiency, and it was 
not mere Humility, but a knowledge of himself and his con* 
temporaries — ^which few of his greatest admirers have duly 
appreciated — ^that he was "too metaphysical and abstract, 
too fond of the theoretical and the ideal to succeed as a tra- 
gedian.'' But in proportion as men contemplate the Idea of 
this contest, not its development in Life, and make themselves, 
not the world, its arena, the forms of Art lose their signifi- 
cance as symbols, and hence &11 into disrepute. This has 
already happened to a degree in the History of Ancient 
literature. I am inclined to believe that Euripides was to 
Athens what the psychological school is to us. Therefore is 
it that he represented men as they are, not as they ought to 
be— that he degrades mjrthical heroes into the dwarfish 
stature of every-day life — ^that above all he gives so much 
importance to chance'; because he found the Greek notion of 
Destiny, as involving . even the gods, inconsistent with the 
consciousness that man's own breast was the centre of the 
struggle : thence came the philosophic gnomes that engraved 
themselves so deeply on the minds of his audience — and 
henoe, too, the charm which the Sicilians felt on hearing their 
Athenian prisoners repeat, in the world-language of Poetry, 
the doubts which their own countrymen, Uie Sophists, had 
been the first to excite. But in the same degree that he 
fixed bis attention on these points, he lost in unity of concep- 
tion, precision of form, and all the external resources of his art. 
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Here are many other questions connected with our Modem 
literature, which, to carry out my original plan, I ought not 
to omit : but I fear I have ab%ady drawn too much on your 
time and your patience, and that in approaching to wliat is 
actually going on among ourselves, I can hardly say anything 
which none ^1 be pained to hear. I must therefore content 
myself with sketching a hasty outline. If I am right in 
attributing the populimty of the psychological school to their 
having expressed the struggle which all felt, we are probablr 
to account for the absence of a Theological Literature whidi 
shall be remembered in time to come as characteristic of the 
same period, from its writers having overlooked the examina- 
tion of this feeling, or at least considered it of secondary im- 
portance when compared with the practical duties of their 
calling. To this cause it is that we are to assign it as a 
direct consequence, that men have returned to the early 
literature of their own or the universal Church ; forgetful that 
the symbols of thought in one age are not true for another, 
and that if they look for a key to their own doubts in the 
doubts of their ancestors, they must seek in vain. 

From an apparently similar but in reality very different 

Erinciple proceeds the revival of the Ballad and early Stage 
iterature of our country. The publication of so much that 
is dry and uninteresting, and the liberty of criticism freely 
given to all its readers, are indications that it is a species of 
Literary Conservatism ; not a reverence for the old because 
it is not new, but an acknowledgment that under the cove^ 
ing of what is ancient lives a spirit, itself undying, though the 
forms of its development are subject to decay, and are destined 
to be changed in accordance with the wants of the times. 

It is never possible to separate the history of the past fWnn 
a prophecy about the future. If the Literature of the last 
half century be, as I have said, founded on a state of mental 
excitement, the thought is immediately forced upon us that 
such a state can only be one of transition. To what then 
shall we pass ? I confess I do not sympathize with those who 
answer the question by pointing to the dark presages of evil 
that may loom in the distance, but I look forward to the 
future with earnest though unalloyed hope. Eveiy age has 
had some difSculty pecidiarly its own — some truth which it 
has been appointed to investigate and to guard : nor can we 
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hope to be exempted from the lot of humanity, — ^Doubt and 
S^urch. And when I listen to the restless questionings that 
are constantly echoed on all sides as to the real puroort and 
efficacy of the Institutions in which our ancestors have en- 
shrined the fundamental principles of Government — when 
again I look upon some sweeping away every religious sym- 
bol m fitted not for men but babes, and others reverencing 
them as though they could be objects of worship — ^and when 
I watch the complamt daily growing louder, that ahnost all 
modem Poets have mistaken the nature of the instruments 
with which they are to work, and the writings of earlier Poets 
gainii^ more hold, I &ncy I recognize amidst the intricacies 
of Pontics, Religion, and Literature, one common burden, — 
In what relation do the symbols of Art stand to the truths 
which they are intended to convey ? We have seen that 
when Reli^on sought to express herself only in these sym- 
bols, she built herself a hierarchy, glorious while it lasted, 
powerful even in its decay, but crushing by the very majesty 
of the fiabric man's spiritual nature ; and when on the other 
hand she severed herself fix)m this alliance with Art, becoming 
cold and lifeless ; and we dare not avoid the conclusion that 
there most be some real relationship between them, in the 
proper adjustment of which the true greatness of both must 
connst. To seek out this connexion of Art and Truth is, I 
think, in our day the great duty of Philosophy. Nor need 
we fear for the result. Every fresh discovery that we make 
of the greatness of man tends only to exalt our ^dea of God 
who made him : every firesh glimpse we catch of the beauty 
of Nature, is but a new incentive to love that Beauty of which 
all others are an effluence : every fresh insight we gain into 
the symbolic meaning of man's relation to all around him, 
gives greater dignity to the most symbolic of all the mysteries 
of his History, — ^** that a God once tarried in his image," till 
at length we shall learn to feel the meaning of Gbthe's lines : 

" As all Nature's thousand changes 

But one changeless Grod proclaim. 
So in Art's wide kingdom ranges 

One sole meaning, still the same. 
This is Truth, eternal Reason, 

Which from Beauty takes its dress. 
And serene through Time and Season 

Stands for aye in loveliness."* 

* Carlyle^s Translation of Wilhelm Meister, vol. iii. p. 193. 
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THS PRINCIPLE OF UBERALTTT, AN ORATION, DELTVBBBD IK 
TRINITY COLLEGE HALL, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1848, 
BEING COMMEMORATION DAY. 

So long as the situations and the pr^udices, 8o lonff « 
the mental and moral natures of men diner, the prindple of 
antagonism seems inseparable from the constitution of sodefj. 
From our earliest years we adopt certain podtiye opinicHiB. 
These are for the most part founded on ^uth, the germs of 
them having been implanted bj association, or even by acci- 
dent, before we were capable of reasoning ; and our suhso- 
quent investigation of these opinions is usually rather a 
searching for arguments to confirm them, than an unbiassed 
inquiry into their truth. 

For some time, however, these opinions are left to their 
full range. Most of the antagonism which the student may 
encounter is rather speculative than practical His principle 
and sentiments meet with little regard, because either he nas 
no means of putting them into practice, or on those occasions 
when he has, their exercise is confined to a small, and for the 
time being, an unimportant circle. But there comes a time 
when he turns over a new page of existence. He steps out 
into the world. What was before the mere food of fanciful 
speculation becomes daily matter of practice ; and visionary 
opponents are changed to tangible and substantial obstacles. 
I speak of the majority. Some there are indeed who never 
emerge into anytliing like practical life ; who enjoy their 
cherished opinions by themselves, who float down the tide 
of secluded contemplation, undisturbed by the din of the busy 
world. But these are the exception, not the rule. 

Such being the case, it is surely a matter of no small 
importance to evory young man in what spirit he begins to 
act upon his opinions and put his antagonism into practice. 

In those old times which it is now so fashionable in some 
quarters to laud, there would have been no room for the 
admission of such a question. The point aimed at in those 
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days was not how fitr antagonist principles might be modi- 
fied or checked, but how one's own might be rendered 
triumphant, their perfect correctness being taken for granted. 
The claims of reason and argument were but little attended 
to in the deciding of disputed questions, the "ultima ratio** 
being in those days the " sola ratio." 

But this state of things is happily changed. Rival factions 
deluging the land with blood have suicided into political 
parties, who %ht their battles at the polling stand, and 
disoharge their fuiy in harangues ; while religious sects, 
instead of using the rack and faggot as instruments of con- 
Tersion, are compelled to be satisfied with expending their 
^ergies in the less destructive and at least as convincing 
conflict of tracts, pamphlets, and reviews. It is not unnatural 
that such an age should give currency to that secondary 
sense of the word liberal which has now almost become its 
primary. 

It is a &ct not to be disputed that this term has been 
sadly misapplied. Assumption on the one hand, and I am 
sorry to say rej^on on the other, have caused it to be very 
generally assigned to revolutionary or movement principles in 
politicB, and sceptical, positively or negatively sceptical, opinions 
m religion. It can hardly be necessary for me to say that I have 
nothing to do with the term as applied or misapplied in this 
sense. For who that has read moderately, or reflected at all, can 
fiiil to perceive that as much tyranny may be exercised in a 
democaracy as in a despotism ; that the intolerance of infidelity 
18 as mat as that of bigotry ? Others there are who misap- 
propriate the name of Liberal, querulous and discontented 
men who prefer all countries, all institutions, all churches to 
their own, and show their liberality by indiscriminate abuse 
of all around them. It is no wonder that such men have 
brought the word into a sort of disgrace. 

But does not the very existence of these counterfeits show 
that there is a true coin somewhere, however sparingly it 
may be distributed! Is there not such a thing as real 
liberality! And if there is, what are its characteristics 9 
How shidl we define it ? On what is it founded ? 

I answer in the first place, the liberal man is he who does 
not believe in his otcn infallibility. 

Many will doubtless be disposed to think that this defini- 

10* 
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tioa v a very imperfect one, that the Kmititioii which it 
lays down extends but a very little way. Why, who does 
believe in his own in&llibility t How any man would be 
scouted who should pretend to make such a claim ! Very 
true, and so a man who openly professes himself an infidel 
meets with a great storm of indication, and yet I fear tfaeie 
are not so very many real Christians among ns. To decide 
this question it is not necessary to enter into any recondite 
metaphysical speculations : we have only to read toe jonmak 
of the day, and listen to the assertions of the political and 
religious parties, to be convinced that the number of ind^ 
viduals who in their own hearts admit themselves to be 
fellible is not so very lai^. 

Look at the contests of political parties. What a multitude 
of intricate questions are connected with the policy of a great 
nation, questions hard to settle in theory and still more 
difficult to adjust in practice ! There is not one of them that 
has not great authorities on both sides ; on both sides feots 
are adduced, on both sides an alarming quantily of statistioi 
is presented. Yet we hear men pro^ming that their 
particular measures are the only ones that can save the 
country, and that any others must sooner or later bring on 
disgrace, misery, and ruin. Does not this look very Uke an 
assumption of infallibility ? 

t<i» And if such is the case in politics, is it not equally so in 
religion, a subject on which one might suppose a priori that 
men would be particularly cautious and self-distrustM! 
How many there are who dogmatically pronounce, not only 
upon all Questions of doctrine, but even on the minutest 
points of church government and discipline ; and summarily 
eject from the pde of the Church Catholic all who presume 
to differ from them, regarding them as little better than 
infidels. Surely these men must consider themselves infelli- 
ble, or they could never pronounce thus unhesitatingly on the 
dearest interests of their fellow mortals. 

Indeed I can see but one other alternative, viz. that all 
these disputants are acting a part in which they do not 
believe, that there is no real earnestness in party enthusiasm, 
that all partisans are positive impostors. Surely every one 
must shrink from so misanthropical a conclusion. I at least, 
for one, can never assent to it. 
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Still it may be urged that though what I have laid down 
may be predicated of the leaders of party, it is utterly inap- 
pli<SEible to the herd who follow in their track, and constitute 
the great bulk of contending Actions. The village politician 
who pins his £Euth on his landlord or his editor, and can only 
^say ditto " to some superior, the Romish peasant who looks 
upon his spiritual guide as the representative of Gk)d on 
earth and as holding the key^ of heaven and hell, — ^how can 
it be affirmed of these that they have any notion of their own 
infiEdlibility ? Is not the very reverse the case ? Do they not, 
instead of claiming too mudb, ask too little, and throw away 
their proper privilege of thinking for themselves ? 

Now paradoxical as it may at first sight appear, I do 
assert that the secret assumption of infallibility is predicable 
of those very individuals. For how is it that they give their 
leaders so unlimited power over them ? why do they repose 
in those the leaders so implicit confidence ? Is it not because 
they have in the first place, in despite of their better judg- 
ment, closed their eyes against reason and fiact, and obsti- 
nately persisted in submitting themselves to this thraldom ! 
The position that their leaders are absolutely right in 
leading, necessarily rests on 'the assumption that they them- 
selves are absolutely right in submitting to be led. Your 
servile follower of party, your infatuated bigot, will not listen 
for a moment to you who hold contrary opinions. He will 
not concede that mere is the shadow of a presumption in 
fiivor of your approximating at all to the truth. And why ? 
Because, you say, he thinks it impossible that his leader 
should be wrong. Ah, but there lies at the root of that a 
belief that it is impossible he himself should be wrong ir 
believing : and that is the foundation of his illiberality. 

I am the more particular on this point, because a distinc- 
tion which I consider to be in a great measure unfounded is 
frequently drawn between toleration in action and toleration 
in opinion. The practice of the former of these is said to be 
laudable, but that of the latter not only positively reprehensi- 
ble, but absolutely impossible in the case of a sincere man. 
Now it appears to me that these two sentiments are most 
intimately connected with each other, the former being 
properly founded on the latter. Indeed, if toleration in 
opinion be wrong or impossible, I do not see what, except 
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some temporary physical accident, can be a reason or a 
security for toleration in action. If the king be absolutely 
certain that he has divine right, why should he not do as he 
hst, if he dare ? If any denommation of Christians be 
thoroughly convinced that they are the Church, and the only 
Church, why should they not put down all other sects as 
heretics, if they are only strong enough ? If the people deem 
it proved to a demonstration that their voice is the voice of 
God, what is to prevent the majority from doing whatever 
suits them ? 

At the present day, in any country which pretends to be 
free, very general toleration m action is unavoidable. I owe 
a man no thanks because he does not put me into prison hr 
professing opposite political opinions to his own, or bring me 
up to the stake for rejecting lus construction of a passage in 
Scripture. The day is past when he could put me down by 
so summary an argument. He does his worst when he 
denounces me in the one case as an enemy to good order 
and government, and in the other as a heretic and a sch^mar 
tic ; and if he does so, I conceive that I have good reason to 
consider and call him illiberal. 

I say again, then, that the Liberal man is he who does not 
believe in his own infallibility, and this on all accounts I 
consider the most satisfactory definition. Still it is not 
absolutely complete. A certain amount of objectivity seems 
necessary to make up the character of the true HberaL He 
must be able to put himself in the place of other men ; if not 
to sympathize with them, at least to appreciate their sympa- 
thies; before he can decide impartially on their opinions, 
habits, and actions. The man who looks at everjrthing 
through himself, who refers all that he sees to the standard 
of his own feelings, and associations, and habits, cannot judge 
correctly ; however liberal he may wish to be, however Uberal 
he may imagine himself, he will always be in some respects 
illiberal This defect of the quality which for want of a 
better name we call ohjectivity, seems to be the cause of the 
inconsistencies which we frequently notice in the judgments 
of men who are genei ally very liberal. It is certainly the 
most fertile source of the errors into which very sensible and 
well-meaning men fall when they attempt to reason about 
the institutions of other countries. Almost all the mistakes 
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of travellen arise from their judging of the people whom they 
visit by a standard inapplicable to them. 

In endeavoring, as I have done, to develope my idea of 
what constitutes a true liberal, I am aware that I have 
rendered myself liable to a serious accusation. It will be 
said that what I have described is not liberality, but indiffer- 
ence and apathy ; culpable negligence on the most important 
suljects, or worse still, a time-serving policy which makes 
itself in the worst sense of the expression *^ all things to all 
men." I am fully prepared for the charge. It is what every 
moderate man must expect. Such reproaches, and bitterer 
ones, will he hear from those who cannot draw him aside 
from the straightforward road he has chosen, to wander with 
them in the gloomy mists of sectarianism, or to bask in the 
feverish sunshine of faction. They will be upon him on all 
sides like the Greeks about Teucer.*^ 

But it seems to me that the men who make these charges 
are either voluntarily blinded by the friry of party, or sadly 
wanting in natural discrimination. Does the possession of 
liberal sentiments, as we have defined them, incapacitate a 
man for holding opinions of his own ? frx)m expressing those 
opinions freely and firmly ? Does it disqualify him for a 
partisan ? Surely not tint it will keep his partisanship 
from running riot : it will make him think, and speak, and 
act, in moderation, and with charity, so that his very oppo- 
nents cannot help respecting him. And I do believe that 
such a man will in the end ^ough he may not appear to do 
so at the moment) prove a more valuable auxiliary to the 
party which he adopts than a hundred brawling bigots. And 
to him who doubts it I would say, " I appeiu to your own 
reason and practice. If you were anxious to make a convert 
either from your opponents' ranks or from neutral ground, 
whom would you send on this important mission ? a creature 
of party, a dictatorial reiterator of dogmas, a retailer of stale 
sophistries ? or a moderate man who sees that there are two 
sides to a question, and can always bring his antagonist to 
oommon ground ?" 

But perhaps I explain this point more clearly by an 
illustration. 

%fmn%9 ipOt¥ kMw, o^rif iw$* Ss ol** — Soph. Jjax 724. 
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A member of a partially aristocratical oommnnity is per- 
Bnaded that the second estate is the most important and 
▼aluable of the three goyeming powers. He is oonyinoed 
that a rich hereditary aristocracy, supported by the form of a 
highly decorated monarchy, mmishes the most efifectnal 
means of encouraging literary merit, amassing worios of art^ 
and supplying a body of men whose independent wealth 
enables tnem to make the science of goyemment their study, 
while it remoyes them from the danger or the imputation of 
yenality ; in short, that it ensures the stabilily and at the 
same time sustains the dignity of his country's goyemment 
more effectually than any other institution possibly ooukL 
He is strengthened in these opinions by obserying the 
baneful effects which the ultra-Democratic principle has 
sometimes produced. Under this conyiction he sets himself 
against innovation, and opposes by all legitimate means 
eyerything that tends to a radical diange. Let him do so : 
he has a strong case, and need neyer be at a loss for &ir 
arguments. But I do not see how for this end it is 
necessary that he should launch out into indiscriminate abuse 
of democratic institutions under all circumstances whatsoeyer, 
retailing or inventing fsilsehoods about those nations who 
have adopted them, and maintaining in defiance of history 
and experience that the tendency of democracy is inyariably 
hostile to the arts and graces, unfavorable to the development 
of great minds, and tending to make nations turbulent in 
peace and unprepared for war. I should rather be disposed 
to think that by making charges so easy of refutation he is 
putting arms into his opponents' hands. In short, I do not 
see how he will better his cause by being illiberal. 

So on the other hand the citizen of a democracy believes 
that the institutions of his country are such as are best 
calculated to promote the greatest good of the greatest 
number, by giving all a fair start and conferring exclusive 
privileges upon none. He believes that class legislation is 
most likely to be prevented by having every class represented 
in the government, and that a share in political power is the 
surest safeguard of personal rights. Under this conviction he 
strenuously opposes all measures which in his opinion tend 
to introduce aristocratic ideas, or to plant the germ of a 
permanent aristocracy. Let him do so — he will always have 
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a good side to maintsin. I do not think he can better it by 
uttering bombastac invectives against the aristocracies of 
other countries, or by claiming that democracy is the only 
liberal form of government, and that there is no medium 
between it and despotism. I am more inclined to believe 
that by such illiberality he will disgust all sensible men. 

We have thus delineated what constitutes real liberality, 
and vindicated it from the charge of culpable indifference. 
But there still remains to be considered an important point. 
It is whether an individual or a nation can always, in popular 
phraseology, afford to be liberal — ^in other words, how far 
the principle of liberality is limited by that of self-preserva- 
tion. 

Such is the constitution of the world that many things 
from which we shrink in theory are forced upon us in practice 
by stem necessity. An obvious example is the case of war, 
which certainly appears contrary to the precepts of the New 
Testament i et Christian nations do go to war, considering 
that the avowed adoption of '^ non-resistance " doctrines 
would be setting a premium upon violence and lawlessness ; 
and feelinff that they have a duty to fulfil as members of the 
world, which demands that they should maintain their own 
existence. For a similar reason they may be forced to make 
very considerable deviations from the ideal standard of 
liberality. Thus if a particular sect or party are found to 
have been invariably opposed to the cause of liberty and 
toleration, and not satisfied with an equality, to be always 
seeking to establish a supremacy for themselves, it is justifila- 
ble in, nay incumbent on the majority, to withhold from them 
those privileges, which if granted they are sure to abuse. 
Again, it seems illiberal, looking at the matter in the abstract, 
to impose restrictions upon foreigners, whether they have 
brought their capital and enterprise to enrich a country, or 
have been driven to it as an asylum by the oppression of 
some less &vored land. Yet when we consider the bias 
which men derive from being brought up under one set of 
institutions, a bias from which they can never be entirely 
freed, and the consequent misconceptions they are continually 
likely to form respecting other institutions, prudence seems 
to forbid that they should ever be admitted to the same 
privileges as natives. A lamentable instance of the want of 
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this pradenoe, and the evils arisiiig from an ezoees of Hberalily 
in this respect, may be found in tilie conduct of the Anglo- 
Americans. 

It may be remarked, however, that this is a mistake which 
men are not prone to commit They are much more likely 
to fiEill into the opposite error. Nations and individuals are 
&r more likely to injure others by the want than themselves 
by the excess of liberality. In short the existence <^ the 
lunit to which we have alluded only proves that the liberal 
principle is, like all other principles, subject to abuse. But if 
because it is subject to abuse we reject it utterly, we shall 
indeed be committing a fearful mistake. 

There are then two courses open before every man on his 
entry into practical Ufe. He may swell the stream of partjr, 
fostering and encouraging his own prejudices and those of 
similarly constituted minds ; or he may seek to be liberal 
In the former case, he will meet with applause from many, 
will never fiul to find congenial spirits, and may for a tioM 
better his worldly prospects. But he is sadly mistaken if he 
supposes that he wiU grow a better patriot as he becomes a 
more furious partisan, or that he can ever make up for the 
want of vital Christianity by any attainable stretch of bigotry. 
In the latter, his motives may be misconstrued, and lus 
interests appear to suffer ; but he will be consoled by the 
esteem of the select few who are able to appreciate his 
conduct, and what ia far more important, by the conscious- 
ness of his own integrity. For he will be doing his duty as 
a citizen of his own country, and as'a citizen of the world; 
aye, and he will be doing his duty as a Christian. For depend 
upon it, it is not by anathematizing others and arrogating to 
ourselves exclusively the possession of sound doctrine, that we 
shall carry out the precepts of our religion^-of that religion 
which tells us that ^' there abideth three things. Faith, mpe, 
and Charity, but the greatest of these is Charity.*' Not that 
vulgar charity which makes a merit of ostentatiously bestow- 
ing on Lazarus the superfluities of Dives ; not the doling oat 
of alms to the poor from the gates of monasteries ; but that 
comprehensive spirit of forbearance which becomes frail and 
£skllible men, that liberal frame of mind which is best suited 
to those who were not made to judge one another. 
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TO THE SENIOR DEAN. 

"w hethe r the BRinBH OOYERNMENT IS AS FAVORABLE TO 
ELOQUENCE AS THE ANCIENT REPUBLICS." 

DeelafnaUon spoken in Thrinity College Chapel, March, 1844. 

SlBy 

Such are the circumstances which have attended the 
nativity of eloquence in Britain, that, less than a century ago, 
it woiud have perhaps seemed new to start, and not fax from 
paradoncal to hesitate on, such a question. At a time when 
die "Rnglish language had attained all the polish of which it 
k susceptible — at a time when English literature has been 
said to have gloried in a splendor which rivalled the Augus- 
tan age, and created its analogy in England — ^lon^ after 
Shakspeare had comprehensively reflected human passion on 
his immortal mirror, and illusti^ted the whole range of its 
situations and diversities, — long after Milton had discovered in 
our language a capacity for the highest stretches of heroic 
poetry, and raised it by his subject to a height whither verse 
had never been exalted, — after Sir William Temple had 
shown all the harmony and flow, and Barrow all the energy 
and cadence, which an English writer may accomplisn, 
Addison, in one of his Spectators,* speaks of the British 
Ibrom as incapable of eloquence, while he obviously regards 
the property as one of those peculiar to the antients, and to 
whidi our country had no more pretensions than it has to 
the climate of the Italians, or the language of the Greeks. 

From this time a period of about forty years elapses, 
f^rce invective and vigorous debate had found their way 
into the House of Commons, under the reign of Walpole : 
and we have Mr. Hume entering into a ludd and a^eeable 
speculation on the prospects of the British orator.f Even 
he continues to regard him as a character excluded from the 

» No. 407. 

t Essay upon Eloquence, published before 1750. 
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British fbram. Even he refiueB to oantempbite the alliaaos 
of modern eloquence and law. The image of the lively, the 
gpraceful, and impassioned Erskine, reminding men of Cioero 
as well by the beauty of his language as the public and 
momentous nature of the causes whi^ engaged nim, equal 
to any elevation above plain and ordinary argument to wluch 
rhetoric can raise speedi, equal by his skill as a performer to 
the use of any figure which the boldness of his genius could 
suggest to him, despising the restraints of established cold- 
ness and inelegance which had fettered E^lish advocates, 
until he converted our forum into the stage of a consummito 
actor, and the abode of an eloquence without a rival in its 
effect on audiences, its plausibility and padios,* its regularhnr 
of arrangement, its severe ima^mative brillian<^,f its j»od^ 
g^es of rhythm — ^the image of his strain and his exerti<»iB was 
never present even faint and half formed to the philosophar. 
He only saw in the British Senate no enduring and vamr 
perable obstacle to the growth of a more captivating and a 
more ambitious eloquence, while he comments upon habiti 
among our Senators which seemed to indicate an audience 
little open to its power, and highly uncongenial to its aspira- 
tions. 

These two writers have been mentioned merely to conv^ 
and to elucidate the kind of prepossession that existed, until 
it yielded to events against the probability of eloquence 
appearing in our assemblies, and competing with the relioB 
ci antiquity ; against their fitness to receive and their dispo- 
sition to encourage it. It is true that the prepossession did 
not exclusively depend on a belief that the nature of the 
British government was hostile to the progress of the art, or 
incompatible with its existence. The penetration and insen- 
sibility of Englishmen were often charged as its obstructioiiB. 
Men would, however, have been little invited to examine 
whether it enjoyed an equal scope in a country where thej 
were forward in observing on its poverty and languor, the 
low ground on which it moved, the restricted nature of its 
ambition, and in states where it had alone been brought to 
its maturity of force, polish, and dominion. 

Mr. Hume may be imagined in his study while his essaj 
upon eloquence engaged him, indulging in a distant admi- 

* See his Speeches, vol. III. 468-9. 
t See his Speech for Stockdale, vol. II. 
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mtion of a splendid but distingoished faculty ; a fiumlly of 
whose old and fflorious appearances he look^ forward m 
doubt to the reviyal, — ^but whose stupendous possibilities he 
felt that it was beyond the destiny of modem genius to 
exemplify.* He may be imagined smiling with amazement 
at the transcendent force which Demosthenes inspires into 
words in a manner that defies analysis : or sinking back into 
his chair overpowered with the harmony, the amplitude, and 
swell of Cicero, r^arding all of them as utterly departed 
instruments, departed with the spirits that created, and 
buried with the men who wielded them. The thought of 
eloquence must have invariably transported him to the 
thought and recollection of antiquity. The subject would at 
once sununon the Athenian and the Roman to his medita- 
tions. The former in his abrupt sublimity, the latter in his 
expanded blaze,f would rise upon him and absorb his soli- 
tude without the interruption of a single modem. The 
thought of eloquence must have inevitably conveyed him 
fix>m assemblies of cold speakers and unanimated hearers, 
where measures were proposed without dignity]; and 
governments assailed without rhythm, where men of influ- 
ence addressed themselves to empty benches; and from 
courts of justice where passion seemed to be forbidden and 
ornament proscribed as encroachments on the sacred realm of 
uniformity; from these uninspiring scenes it would have 
conveyed him through ages upon ages in which eloquence 
has neither place nor shadow, by dynasty on dynasty which 
never saw that form of genius, by generation on generation 
which never felt that instrument of power, — ^it would have 
led him through the season of Italian freedom, and the era 
when Florence prospered and Boccaccio wrote, where he 
would have paused instinctively ready to descry the orator 
emerging from the midst of the dissensions, and engendered 
by the energy and turbulence which distinguished those 
troubled sanctuaries of arts, liberty, and learning, of which 
the most brilliant and not the least unhappy has been 
mentioned. Disappointed, however, in his search, unless 
perchance the doubtful figure of Rienzi § had arrested him, 

* See his EJasay. t LoDginus de Sublimitate, c. XII. 

t See the ESasay. 

§ It is remarkable that no records of Italian eloquence have come 
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it would have imjpelled him forward beyond the border of 
antiquity, nor suffered him to stop until the nearest seat d 
art employed to captivate assemblies, imtil the Roman forum 
had received him, where he would quickly rest himself while 
he mingled with the audiences, while he gazed upon the 
movements, and shook under the notes of Cicero. 

Such a long and retrospective journey lay between him 
and the object of his study. In no less distant neighborhood 
was he able to contemplate eloquence. He could not vam- 
mon the idea of Burke interceding for America with Parlia- 
ment The voice and eye of Shendan, astounding, inflaming, 
and controlling the assembly where the orator was last to 
triumph, never rung and lightened in his imagination. The 
imposing majesty of Pitt, tne freedom and the vehemence of 
Fox, the severity and fire of Grattan, to whom Liberty con- 
signed her strongest accents, were no more granted to his 
vbions than the graces of the accomplished advocate. Much 
less could he have fi^ed, not one master rivalling the 
antients in the art which he regarded as their property, but 
the union of Burke, Erskine, Sheridan, Fox, and Pitt, all 
conspiring to illumine one age and one assembly : while at 
no other period, in no other language, under no other crown, 
Grattan, Flood, Plunkett, Curran, furnished a distinct and a 
coeval constellation. In short, Mr. Hume could not have 
imagined what our forefathers have seen, an a^e of British 
orators, of whom each was a master in his form and lus 
department ; and of whom several, when due allowance has 
been made for the advantages which their languages afforded 
to the antients, may surely challenge a comparison with 
Demosthenes and Cicero themselves. 

You will forgive me for these preliminary reflections on 
the late nativity of eloquence, and the splendid age of oraton 
by which it was matured among us. Being called on to 
determine whether the British constitution is as well calcu- 
lated to favor it as the antient forms of government, it waa 
not easy to refrain from pointing to the time when the scanfy 
cultivation and the feebleness, if not the utter want, ci 
eloquence in Britain, as they would have forbidden all com- 
parisons between antient and British orators, so would have 

down to us, nor the names of any reputed Italian oratoia except 
Rienzi. 
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disoonraged speeolations on the oomparatiye amount of scope 
given to the art, in states where its power was extraordinary, 
and in one which it had barely visited. I have ventured to 
lay two circumstances before you, which the question, if it 
does not immediately demand, does readily suggest the state- 
ment oL The circumstance has been laid before you, that 
Bometihing like a disbelief in the possibihty of eloquence 
arieinff in our assemblies, supported by the fact that it had 
Bcarody yet attempted to inhabit them, prevailed up to the 
time of Mr. Hume, when the British name had reached the 
fimits of its predominance, the British public of its refine- 
ment, and the British language of its maturity. The dr- 
comatance is also laid before you, that such a feeling has 
been since subverted and expelled by a phenomenon as new 
as it was brilliant and imposing, by an age of British masters 
in the art of adapting finished language to the purpose of 
impassioned thought. 

Of one thing we are certain, that the British Government 
is not wholly un&vorable to eloquence, since it has occasion- 
ally permitted it to exercise a large dominion, and to flourish 
on an imposing eminence. It remains for us to consider not 
Hie proportion in excellence and power of antient and of 
Engush oratory, but the proportion of encouragement which 
the genius of die orator received under the antient Common- 
wealths, to that which the British Constitution seems calcu- 
lated to extend to it 

Should it be incumbent on me to declare what I mean to 
signify when the word eloquence is used, I would understand 
by it the highest reach of oratory, that order of it by which 
buman audiences are delighted and controlled to the furthest 
possible degree : or I womd be content simply to define it as 
persuasive power. But if (and this is the alternative) the term 
eloquence be generally used in the sense of public speaking, 
it is obvious ti^at, however strongly certain branches of it are 
encouraged in a system which forbids the cultivation of the 
highest,* the art is most favored where the most incessant 

* It is at once admitted that the innumerable public meetings, elections 
of r^iesentativee, the multitudes of vestry-rooms and corporation conn* 
eils, in Great Britain, in addition to the Bar and Parliiunent, create a 
atrooger demand for mere speechmaking, and a larger supply of mere 
■peechmakers, than the antient republics ever brought into existence. 
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and the wideBt scope is giyen to ezertkoiB in its higliQit 
reach. The same result mrill follow whether we interpret 
eloqaenoe as speech, or the first order of it. 

To begin the inquiry it is not important to consider all the 
legislative bodies of the antients. It need only be observed 
tlutt no law could be introduced at Athens without the 
sanction of the meat Ecdesia : while in Rome, enactments 
emanated from the Comitia Tributa and Comitia Centnriata. 
What is the result of these circumstances which bean upon 
the question you are considering ? 

It is that the antient orator was called on to addres 
excitable and fluctuating masses as supreme arbiters on 
questions of the first importance to the state. It may be 
asserted that mob oratory is not excluded by the Bntiah 
constitution. But for what purpose is it resorted to, and to 
men in what position is it addressed ? To crowds miscella- 
neously collected, chiefly out of classes who have no kgisla- 
tive or elective privileges, and with the vaffue purpose of 
diffusing certain prindjSes, and securing popular support : or 
it is designed to stimulate a meeting where unammity pre- 
vails, and where the speaker is surrounded by his supporteis. 
Surely it must be at once admitted that such assemblageB 
bear no analogy to the democratic bodies of the antients. 
The grand incentive of the orator is furnished by the power 
of his audience. They may grant : he implores. They may 
refuse : he deprecates. — ^A mob collected round a hustings 
has nothing to grant or to refuse, except its acclamations and 
attention. Supporters are not objects of persuasion. It is 
true that if rival candidates for seats in Parliament encoun- 
tered and addressed the whole body of electors, uncanvassed, 
immediately before the poll, a scope to eloquence would be 
created which has no place in such proceedings. But such 
a scope was afforded by the demos of Athens and the Comitia 
of Rome. 

Let us only consider briefly the nature of the first assembly, 
while we bear in mind that Demosthenes must be consider^ 
as its offspring. It was a legislative body, supreme in its 
decisions, large in numbers, and unsettied in disposition; 
composed on the one hand of excitable materials, possessed on 
the other of that distinct power which inspires all true efforts 
of the speaker. Before such an audience the masterpieces of 
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Grecian oratory were displayed. The same description will 
apply, ifor the most part, to the Comitia. Now suffer me to 
pout out what bodies possessed of power to determine them 
are addressed on State aSms in England, and on what 
account they furnish less scope for eloquence than these 
lenslatiye bodies of the antient Commonwealths afforded. 
It nas been shown that the large assemblies of our populace 
have no power to be directed. This power I again observe 
is essential to the efforts of the orator. What else could 
have given rise to the Philippics of Demosthenes ? What 
else could have created the eloquent and polished speech in 
fEkvar of the Manilian law ? No admiration of the general, 
however fervent and unbounded, would have inspired Cicero 
with the same eloquence in favor of his command : no fear 
of Mthridates, however overwhelming and sincere, would 
have given him the same force in enlarging on the dangers to 
which Rome was exposed by his hostilities before an assem- 
bled multitude, wimout authority to regulate the one, or 
power to provide against the other. To what else are we 
mdebted tor the bold and triumphant opposition to the 
popular designs of Rullus, but the power of the audience to 
defeat them ? The detestation of the tribune and his law 
would have &iled singly to produce it Let us inquire 
therefore into the nature of the bodies in Great Britain, 
which, as they are possessed of a legislative supremacy, are 
so &r calculated to give a basis to the orator. 

Sir, it is not enough to say "that their ingredients are 
infinitely less fluctuating, infinitely less excitable and flexible, 
than the masses who composed those assemblies of the 
Antients to which I have referred you. — It must be remem- 
bered that they listen with a knowledge fitted to anticipate 
the speaker, and a prejudice upon the sul^ect of his discourse, 
which eloquence can hardly modify ; above all, they meet 
upon a level of education and of rank. They are both 
assemblies of debaters. In Athens, the public orators 
addressed and influenced the commonalty. Attention should 
be called to the general effect of Party upon British oratory. 
As it is established, legislative bodies meet, but not in order 
to deliberate ; speeches are delivered, but without an effort 
to persuade ; Parliaments become converted into the arenas 
of a conflict in an art of speech — but an art to which persua- 
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rion is a stranger. Great perfection is acqitired in it, intlKnit 
the reauisites of lofty eloquence : great success in it com- 
manded, but without opinions oeing controlled. The 
speaker rises to defend his conduct, to justify his party, and 
embarrass his opponents : he defeats the vigilance of adver- 
saries who are laying wait for his indiscretion, carelnllj 
observing for a phrase which a cheer may turn upon him to 
his confusion ; for some declaration which shall be the 
subject of a taunt ; some principle which shall warrant int6^ 
ruption by its boldness ; some view which shall justify 
derision by its novelty. Should these features be objected to^ 
and distinct facts required in support of this alleged inflexi- 
bility, I may remind you that the speech delivered by Mr. 
Pitt, on February 21, 1783,* which commanded universal 
admiration, and is perhaps the only relic of his genius fitted 
to impress an adequate idea of his powers as a speaker on 
posterity, was only the inauspicious prelude to tne vote it 
deprecated, and the coalition it forbad. I may remind y<m 
that the Slave-trade survived effort after effort of the same 
admirable performer, abounding in the loftiest expressions of 
humanity, and impressively denouncing the continuance of 
an impious and inhuman traffic. Such is the effect of 
admired speeches in our Parliament Where among the 
Antients could we find an instance of delight furnished b^ 
the orator, so far separated from persuasion ? 

What has been just advanced may seem open to objection. 
It may perhaps be urged that the assembly before which 
these exhibitions could be made, is calculated to &vor elo- 
quence of a very elevated order ; that the feet made use of 
to establish that our Parliament precludes persuasion, 
although it does establish it, destroys the value of the csr- 
cumstance. Two answers may be made to this. In the 
first place, you would probably allow me to assume as an 
abstract truth, that the prospect of persuading, the sense of 
persuasive power being exerted, gives an altitude and reach to 
oratory unattainable where these are wanting. Should this 
however be denied, the performances of Mr. Pitt, when their 
character and strain is really scrutinized, will themselves dis- 
cover the extent to which tne orator is restricted by the House 

* See Pitt's Speeches, vol. I. 
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of Commons. They may be regarded as illustrating what 
amount of elevation (in its ordinary phases) it permits elo- 
quence to reach : it will shortly be pointed out how far elo- 
quence has risen in it when its habit has been invaded and its 
nature overcome. Now, although Mr. Pitt was an ex traordi uary 
master of his art, his art was not the highest which eloquence 
includes. His speeches must be admitted to be rather neat and 
rigorous expressions of opinion, than great regular orations. 
What has he left to be compared with the relics of the ancient 
Orators ? What passage of which the reader feels an 
invincible assurance that it could never have been uttered, 
unlees it had becfn previously composed ? It must be ad- 
mitted, that with all his power he was rather a skilful and 
eloquent debater than a great and finished orator.^ Let any 
<me consider into what he might perhaps have been expanded 
had his genius been moulded by the AssembHes which gave 
a theatre to Demosthenes and Cicero : or should this appear 
doubtful, let any one ask himself, for no longer than a mo- 
ment, whether the two latter could have unfolded their vast 
dimensions in the British Parliament. A consummate speci- 
men of oratory requires the concurrence of three elements — 
gouus in the speaker, importance in the subject, flexibility 
and power in the audience. Mr. Pitt upon the Slave-trade 
may have done all the first two can possibly effect alone. 

You will not suppose that because I venture to observe 
before you on the character which distinguishes our legisla- 
tive bodies when regarded in the light of audiences, I have 
ventured to reflect upon them otherwise. To compass the 
inquiry you have instituted, it is unavoidable to point out 
whiat branch of oratory is promoted by their nature and 
construction, and to explain the causes which have en- 
couraged and produced in them a kind of speech imknown 
to the ancients, while they have precluded that order of 
earnest and direct eloquence which absorbed the genius of 

p * It is not here intended to venture on a general critique of Mr. 
Pitfs eloquence, much less to assert that the merits of a speech depend 
upon the amount of preparation it betrays ; but only to show, that 
wbile the history of his efforts may be taken to illustrate (what is in 
reality notorious), viz., the inflexibility of the House of Commons as 
an audience, no proof can be drawn from the perusal of their remains, 
that the regular, the elaborate and polished art encouraged by the 
ancient CommonwealthB, is admissible in that aasombiy. 

VOL. 11. 11 
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Demoethenes and Cicero. It is unavoidable to declare that 
persuasion is not aimed at in our Houses of ParUament, or 
to leave undeveloped the important oratorical phenomena 
which the circumstance has generated. You will not suppose 
that because I have contended that the Athenian Eoclesia 
gave a more ample basis to the orator, I have ventured to 
imply that our Parliaments are less wise or less virtuous 
assemblies. Far from it. All bodies have their vices. The 
Athenian demos had far more unworthy and flEir more dan- 
gerous characteristics than that of being systematically deaf 
to the appeals of the orator. So far from its encouragement 
of eloquence being an indication of its merit, let me ask yon 
whether, if it had not consented to its abasement, lost all 
sense of responsibility and all repu^ance to reproach, it 
could ever have suggested the Phihppics ? What but the 
infatuated sluggishness and irresolution of his hearers moved 
the indignation of the patriot, and sustained the fervor of the 
orator? Could the Philippics have been uttered before a 
vigilant, a courageous and enlightened body ? When was 
our Parliament in need of them ? It must be deeply and 
miraculously deteriorated before Demosthenes could find a 
field in it. This, indeed, may lead us to the conclusion that 
the growth of virtue is unfavorable to eloquence. And 
doubtless, if collective and individual vice could be eradicated, 
the functions of the orator would be narrowed by the revolu- 
tion. Doubtless, where there is more to be resisted, more 
room is given to his exertions. The followers of Sylla, by 
their inhumanity and avarice, the shameless manner in whici 
they covered horrid crimes by more atrocious accusations, 
were able to awaken Cicero.* Catiline sufficed to kindle— 
Clodius served to exercise, but nothing less than Antony 
matured him. The public enemy exerted all the vigor of 
his profligacy before the orator had displayed the fulness of 
his genius, and was standing on the boundaries of his art 
The alleged atrocities of Hastings gave a new language, and a 
new eminence to Sheridan. The aberrations of a people, 
their murder of their monarch, their defiance of their God, 
the ruin with which dynasties and men and principles were 
threatened by a flood of revolution, fury, and licentiousness, 

* Cicero pro S«xtio Roscio Amerino. 
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Drought Ktt to the end of his development The delinquen- 
cies of English ministers, the corruptions of his own audience, 
called Grattan into splendor and activity. Emergencies 
inflame eloquence. Emergencies imply guilt. 

To return to the exact point before us, one ground of 
eloquence peculiar to the ancients, denied to us, has been 
insisted on. It is deduced from the nature of a portion of 
their legislative bodies. It would be readily allowed, if it 
had not been sufficiently established, that the British Parlia- 
ment affords httle scope to the persuasive art, while in 
Britain large masses of the people, who have no distinct 
authority, are addressed by speakers who have no distinct 
aim. Among the ancients, on the other hand, it was most 
important to persuade bodies whose capacity for being 
governed and excited was as boundless as the eloquerce to 
which it gave its inspiration and its energy. 

What scope, then, does the British government afford to 
oratory ? Is it forbidden by our Parliament, and unavailing 
before our populace ? Where then is its refuge ? In what 
theatres did the age of orators exert themselves ? on what 
arenas did they stand? What other audiences experienced 
their sway, and were smitten by their fascinations ? 

To say nothing of our forum, which it is not necessary, as 
-will afterwards appear, to compare separately with the 
tribunals of the ancients, a few instances of British eloquence, 
selected indiscriminately from the senate and the bar, will 
solve this problem. And let it be observed, that although 
the British government may give a less ample and continual 
field for oratorical exertions than the governments of Rome 
and Athens gave it, extraordinary conjunctures and irregu- 
larities may have engendered specimens of eloquence in 
Britain equal to the examples these celebrated nations have 
transmitted to us. But it is remarkable that a survey of the 
occasions which have called our greatest orators to their 
highest pitch of power, shows more conclusively than d priori 
considerations the superior encouragement of eloquence in- 
Yolved in the government and institutions of the ancients. 
And, first, your attention should be called to the most exten- 
sive and astonishing display of rhetoric, or rather series of 
displays in it, ever witnessed by the British nation. The 
impeachment of Warren Hastings for high crimes and mis- 
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demeanors committed in the bigh capacity of Governor of 
British India — the impeachment of this individual by the 
Commons before the Peers gave rise to these performances. 
Atrocities directed against the natives he was sent out to 
govern, breach of faith, devastation and oppression, were the 
offences for which he was arraigned. But it is the nature of 
the tribunal appointed to pronounce upon his innocence or 
guilt which I should request you to consider. Men of rank, 
education, and exalted dignity composed it ; but it was not 
indubitably secluded from the influence of party feelings, or 
indeed was obviously and inevitably exposed to them, by its 
size as well as its position. In short, it was a splendid body, 
&r from inclined to be unprincipled, but of highly question- 
able impartiality. Magnificent appeals to justice, bold and 
eloquent attempts to kindle indignation and compawion, are 
irresistibly suggested to the orator by his want of faith in the 
tribunal. They would fall impertinent and vapid, or appear 
preposterous and wild, before a court known to be exempt 
from a single tendency towards acquitting or condemning, 
anxious only to consider and to scrutinize. A legislative body 
composed of more than three hundred members, divided into 
two parties and accustomed to the division in all its councils 
and proceedings, sitting judicially upon a trial instituted by 
one of those parties, partially supported by the other, and 
abhorred in high places — a trial which bore no inconsiderable 
Resemblance in the eyes of many to a question of state policy, 
can have few pretensions, it is feared, to such a character.* 
The accusers of Warren Hastings felt that something more 
was necessary than to state charges and establish facts — ^that 
an eftbi-t was required to convict. This feeling probably 
occasioned the labored and impassioned strain which they 
adopted, and which, when it became a habit, led them into 
some exuberance of rhetoric, perhaps little fitted to advance 
their cause and illustrate their sincerity. But how much 
more frequently did such a feeling occupy the Roman orator! 
How much more frequently would he be called upon to 
adopt a kindred strain ? Reflect upon the nature of the tri- 
bunals to which Cicero addressed himself. Were they not 
usually composed of considerable numbei's ? Were they not 

* See Macaulay's Essay upon Warrea Hastings for a fall fltatemoAt 
and defonce of this opinion. 
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frequently oorrupted^ frequently intimidated, almost always 
Inaased ? Reflect upon the nature of the tribunal which 
tried Clodius for his sacrilege, and imagine the oration with 
which it would have been detained from Cicero, had he come 
before it as a prosecutor.* What but the low moral stan- 
dard of his audiences, their instability in justice, not deter- 
mination on iniquity, their capacity in short for either, gave 
such an incentive to his genius, such a latitude to his exer- 
tions, and such an empire to his voice ? On the one hand, 
should his cause be good, to awaken conscience and establish 
virtue, of which the former slumbers and the latter wavers in 
his audience, is the lofty function on which he enters. On 
the other, if his cause is bad, the interests of different classes, 
the position and prospects of the community, are perpetually 
employed to rule the verdicts and to captivate the feelings of 
the judges. Mr. Burke enlarges on the glory almost as much 
as on the justice of condemning Hastings. So Cicero defends 
Babirius as a supporter of the aristocracy. So Sextius ought 
to be acquitted as the fellow-laborer of Cicero. But his 
speech for Flaccus goes as far as any to illustrate the large 
circle of persuasive topics which judicial laxity extended to 
forensic eloquence. There he sedulously labors to convert 
the court into a deliberative assembly. He tells them that 
the Senate and the Knights are represented by their body ; 
to both of which they therefore are responsible. He boldly 
identifies the prosecution of the defendant with the conspiracy 
of Catiline, and calls upon the judges to defeat it : and at 
last openly avows the maxim which he had been forcibly 
insinuating, that the policy of judgments ought to be con- 
sidered by tribunals.! Here I might proceed to show how 
fiur the same range was extended to the Athenian advocate 
by the multitude of trials which arose from politics at Athens, 
and the injurious extent to which legislative functions were 
intermingled with judicial ones : but if these considerations 
were pursued, we should speedily involve oui'selves in an 
examination of the Roman and Athenian constitutions, which 
the course of the present argument forbids, and which is not 

* He came before it as a witness. See Letters to Atticus. — Bk. i. 
1.16. 

t Semper graves et sapientes judices in rebus judicandis, quid utilitas 
ehritatas* qoid oommunis salus, quid reipublicsB tempera poscerentj 
cogitavemnt.— Pro Flaeeo, c. 39. 
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es«ential to oonfirm it We have only to obsenre, therebre^ 
that in the great trial I have alluded to, English oraton 
stood in an ancient situation, a situation in which Tally was 
in the constant habit of being expanded and invigorated to 
an extent of which quiet times, strict administration of the 
law, and well-ordered institutions seldom afford an oppor^ 
tunity. It may be said, indeed, that the impeachment gene- 
rally, separated from the circumstances which distinguished 
the proceedings against Warren Hastings, is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to promote eloquence and a part of our judicial Sj^tcm 
It will only appear, therefore, that the greatest source of elo- 
quence which our judicial system furnishes, is exactly that 
part of it which since the Revolution has been least exercised 
and is now most likely to fall into entire disuse* 

And now let us reflect upon the phase of the House of 
Commons, when Mr. Sheridan so marvellously and so singu- 
larly agitated by his speech upon the Oude Chaise. It wm 
no longer the House of Commons while hie was addressing it 
He effaced its characteristics and overwhelmed its peculiarities. 
Not one of its ordinary symptoms did he suffer to withstand 
his voice. Party-feeling was superseded and suppressed. 
Political opponents were united in a common sense of wonder, 
of subjugation, and of sympathy. He unfolded their human- 
ity, and established its entire predominance. He sought per- 
suasion and obtained it. An effect followed his oration. He 
spoke — Warren Hastings was impeached. In short, the 
House underwent an extraordinary, but a clear suspension of 
its nature — ^and was hurried into the same class of audiences 
to which the popular assemblies of the ancients must be 
assigned, assemblies ready to be persuaded, agitated, con- 
trolled, and instructed by the orator. It appears, then, that 
a new kind of audience similar to those of Rome and Athens, 
or what is the same, new modification of an old one into 
a phase analogous to the appearances of the Roman and 
Athenian audiences, was coincident with the most signal and 
complete achievement of the orator which the history of our 
language fumishes.f 

• See Macaulay on Warron Hastings. 

t It ia of this spocch that Mr. Pitt Raid, " that it contained every- 
thing which art and genius could furnish to control and agitate the 
human mind ;" and Mr. Fox, " that everything that he had heard or 
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I will next ask you to contemplate the position, as an 
orator, which Mr. Erskine held during his forensic brilliancy. 
I am anxious to inquire into it as an important demonstra- 
tion of what eloquence has done, and whither it has arrived 
under certain circumstances and in certain scenes amongst us. 
He was first raised to the level of his exalted genius by the 
effirontery of prosecutors, who did not scruple to bring Cap- 
t»n Bailiie* before a court of justice for having exposed 
certain abuses in Greenwich Hospital, where he held the 
treble office of Lieutenant-Governor, General Governor, and 
Director — abuses which it was his duty to expose, as it was 
his business to investigate them. Lord Sandwich, the first 
Lord of the Admiralty, had introduced some landmen into 
the Hospital. The pensioners had been defrauded and op- 
pressed. Captain Baillie had set his fjEice against the cor- 
rupters of the charity, and drawn up a statement of their 
delinquencies, and addressed it to the other Governors, upon 
whom, together with himself, the duty of restraining and 
correcting them devolved. This statement was complained 
of as a libel by the subject of it. Captain Baillie was pro- 
secuted for writing it. Lord Sandwich countenanced his 
accusers. Mr. Erskine encountered and annihilated them. 
The flagrant guilt of the complainants, equalled only by the 
virtue of his client, gave an ample field for his invective, as 
the latter furnished for his eulogy. I admit that in this 
speech his language does not fall beneath the force of Cicero, 
and compasses the highest strain of which forensic eloquence 
u capable. But how seldom does such a cause sustain, and 
such an opportunity excite the English barrister ? The cor- 
ruption and audacity which furnished it are decided features 
of the ancient commonwealths. Mr. Ei-skine was never sub- 
sequently engaged for such a client, or against such a prose- 
cutor. Cicero began his course by resisting an accusation, 

read sank in comparison with it like vapor before the sun." To any 
one who reflects upon the rules and usages of Parliament, the strongest 
evidence of its extraordinary effect will be conveyed by the fact, that 
the strangers in the galleries were permitted with impunity to join in 
the irregular and uncontrollable applauses which, on its conclusion, at 
the end of five hours and forty minutes, it provoked. (See Moore's 
Life of Sheridan, vol. i. p. 450. Parliamentary History, Feb. 7th, 
1787 ; and Lord Brougham's Sketch of Sheridan.) 
* See EIrBkine's SpMchee, vol. i. 
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the result of greater guilt resolved to screen itself in simiUur 
effrontery ;* yfhWe the cruelty of Verres, the rage of CataKue, 
the lawlessness of Clodius, the unprincipled judicial retalia- 
tions of a defeated but not obliterated faction, no unnatural 
productions of the state in which he moved, and whose en- 
couragement of eloquence you have called upon me to com- 
pare with that afforded b^ the British Constitution, were the 
dark and powerful incentives which awaited his matured sui- 
ceptibilities. I have been longer in attending to this one 
cause, because its nature isolates it from the rest whidi 
kindled and developed the consummate orator before us. 
His chief exertions may be classified and surveyed in three 
divisions, according to the different kinds of exigenciea whifill 
demanded them. 

In his defence of Lord G. Gordon, which constitutes a 
portion of the second, he encountered and defeated the doe* 
trine of Constructive Treason. The principles upon whidi 
the prisoner was to be convicted or absolved were a subject 
of dispute and ambiguity. It is manifest that such a doubi 
extends the object and the triumph of the orator. Whew 
all the generalities are settled, it remains only to explain their 
application, and insist upon its being observed. Another of 
a like nature called out the talents of the great advocate ia 
the trial of the Dean of St. Asaph for a seditious libel It 
was contended on the one hand, and denied on the other, 
that the jury were entitled to pronounce upon the nature of 
the writing as well as on the fact of publication. These 
uncertainties of principle are rare, and soon pass away. The 
latter was speedily removed by Mr. Fox's Libel Bill, for 
which, by his resistance to the bench at the aforesaid trial, 
Mr. Erskine had paved the way. And perhaps it will be 
admitted that the Roman law was much more fertile in such 
ambiguities, much less fixed, less impervious to eloquence, 
more open to conflicting interpretations, more calculated to 
engender adveree theories upon it, when it is remembered 
that each new praetor formally declared by edicts what rules 
would govern his decisions, and when the nature of the syi- 
tem is considered. This, however, is a gi'ound which I have 
no desire to insist upon. A stronger vindication of the 

* Pro S. Roscio Ameiino. 
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hypothons k ofimd by anoiher fact Cicero,* in the com- 
mencement of his speech for Milo, for a considerable space, 
confirms example by example, argument by argument, hesi\ya 
period on period, employs all the pomp of language, all the 
resources of ingenuity, to establish the existence of such an 
act as justifiable homicide according to the law and polity of 
Rome. If this one principle could have been immediately 
assumed, as you will at once admit it can be at the Old 
Bailey, the immortal work of art referred to would have 
wanted no small part of the completeness in which it now 
stands to dazzle and delight posterity. It is needless to 
repeat here also that no inferences are intended to be sug- 
gested against the superior advantages of English jurispru- 
dence. 

The third class of his orations arose out of the State Trials 
which engaged Erskine throughout the revolutionary period 
of France. During this season he was called on not only to 
disprove charges and to struggle with indictments, but also 
to compress a spirit, and to fight against a tendency. The 
course of his exertions was collateral with the progress of an 
accusing system. The terror inspired by disorders in another 
country, with which certain parties in Great Britain were 
suspected of a treasonable sympathy, multiplied the prosecu- 
tions of the State. The judgment of tribunals was somewhat 
impaired by passion ; the acrimony of prosecutors was some- 
what stimulated by alarm. Innocence, in short, was not 
entirely equal to its own protection. Truth required elo- 
quence to shield it So was a demand for the orator created, 
so was Erskine called forth and his vast power exercised — by 
a season unusual in our country, the result of an unparalleled 
conjuncture, going far to place him in the position where the 
Athenian advocate in a state blown by successive tempests of 
democracy, which often reached tribunals and influenced the 
fiite of trials, was invariably standing, and where the Roman 
patron, from the age of Sylla down to the extinction of the 
republic, would perpetually find himself, in a country inun- 
dated with corruption, governed by conspiracies, and oppress- 
ed by military leaders, in a time when moral dominion had 

* This fact was not urged before the College. Its application has 
been suggested to the writer by a subsequent perusal of the speech 
Pro Milone. 

11* 
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been subyerted, wben laws had lost their vigor, and the con- 
stitution was despised. 

This view might be strengthened by referring to anoth^ 
series of oratorical achievements in the sister kin^om. To 
refer to it is not incumbent on me, since the Irish House of 
Commons is extinct, and never formed a part of the aetnal 
Constitution we are considering. It is true, that Mr. Grattan, 
in his speeches on Irish independence, rises to the highest 
strain of oratory, if not to the highest pitch of eloquence.* 
It is true that an orator was never more effective on his 
audience ; but it is true, moreover, that the situation whidi 
inspired such exertions was one of which the ancient common- 
wealths were more productive than the British Constitution. 
Misgovemment, supported by corruption and servility, exdted 
him. Such was the incentive of his eloquence, and the ob- 
ject of his fierce and irresistible attacks. 

These, it is submitted to you, are the most striking inr 
stances of persuasive and effective oratc/ry exerted under the 
British Government : and they all encourage the belief that 
eloquence is chiefly favored by situations and emergencies, of 
which the systems of antiquity aflforded more abundance than 
the British Government affords. 

To continue the inquiry, and in a manner to extend it, is 
there any signal and important feature common to Rome and 
Athens, and peculiar to the institutions of the Ancients, which 
places eloquence upon a different footing in the systems that 
are being compared ? Sir, in the absence of a Press among 
the Ancients, such a feature is at once discernible ;f a feature 
which extended the importance and increased the func- 
tions of the ancient orator, if it did not facilitate his art 
and encourage his perfection. Where the Press had no 
existence, the orator supplied its place. He discharged 
a further duty than that of encountering opponents, and 
ruling turbulent assemblies. Materials aWrbed by Britask 
newspapers, views of political conjunctures, descriptions 
of political events, cbaracters of rival statesmen as well as 
invective against adversaries, and dissertation upon measures, 
fell within the province of the Roman and Athenian speaker. 

* See Grattan's Speeches, vol. i. 

t This distinctioa is alluded to by Lord Brougham in his Diaw- 
tation OD Eloqu^ ^^ce^ vol. iv.. Speeches. 
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To inferm the people wm bis office, as well as to con- 
ciliate and move them. In England, audiences are often 
strengthened in their opinions, often flattered in their preju- 
dices, sometimes awakened into new sympathies, sometimes 
persuaded into new views ; but among the Ancients the 
public mind was directed by the public Speaker. Allow me 
to remind you for a moment of the prominent position, as 
ihe teacher and director of his countrymen, in which Pericles 
appeared at the time of the Peloponnesian war. His influ- 
ence was not fax from being analogous to that of a leading 
journal in Great Britain. The people must have listened to 
iiis harangues for instruction full as much as for encourage- 
ment. The middle classes must have speculated on his 
opinions and looked up to him for guidance when new wants 
arose. Again, where no Press existed, an important speech 
would follow every catastrophe ; eloquence would have the 
first access to its materials, while it would command the 
direction of opinions, the development of theories, and the 
exposition of ideas. 

It is not my object to detain you upon this topic. The 
fact upon which it stands is incontrovertible : the end to 
which it points is clear. In order to appreciate its conse- 
quences, as they bear upon the question we are discussing, it 
suffices to consider the dominion over feeling and opinion, 
the censorship of men, governments, and measures, the 
arbitration upon questions of morality and social duty, 
exerted by one great journal in our own country.* It suffices 
to consider the formidable power of which the French Press, 
taken as a body, is possessed ; how much talent it absorbs, 
how much feeling is excited by it, how many measures it 
determines, how much opinion it creates. To what extent 
these two powers, in their respective spheres, are fitted to 
restrain the influence and contract the province of the public 
speaker. Again, every subject has been discussed with 
elegance, with force, and judgment, before he is able to 
approach it. And now let us return to Athens. A messen- 
ger arrives with the intelligence that Philip has seized on 
Elatea. Agitation spreads over the city.f All eyes are 

* The Times. 

t Sm DinidfltlieiiM de CoroiB&, for an account of this trianiaetioD. 
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turned upon Demosthenes. What shall we befieve f What 
shall we think ? What are we to do ? are questions uni- 
versally and ftiroultaneously submitted to the weighty and 
judicious orator. He rises to diminish their oonfbsion, to 
console and regulate their fears. That I may not dilate 
unnecessarily in illustrating the relations of the Press and the 
Public Speaker, and the high position of the latter where the 
fonner is not in existence to impede and to anticipate him, I 
will only point to the incredible ascendancy of Cicero at the 
time when the death of Caesar seemed to promise the reTival 
of the republic ; during the short and agitating crisis whidi 
preceded the second and the final subjugation of it. In the 
absence of a Press, emergencies augment the speaker and 
excite him. Difliculties exalt, while they awaken; public 
dangers inspire and enthrone him. Suppose Great Britain 
threatened by a revolution or invasion, would not the power 
of the Press immediately ascend ? or would any new scope 
await the genius of the orator ? 

I have now pointed to the conclusion on the question we 
are considering, suggested in the first place by a study of 
certain legislative bodies which the ancient orators addressed. 
This conclusion is strengthened by a survey of the feelings 
and conjunctures which have given birth to the greatest 
exhibitions and the greatest triumphs of the art in the senate 
and the forum of Great Britain. It seems to be established 
further by considering the indubitably larger scope and 
infiuence of orators in commonwealths, where all opinion was 
directed, and all intelligence conveyed by them. 



It is obvious that this discussion is unnecessarily lengthened, so far 
at least as truth is concerned. The substance of it sunnmed up 
amounts to no more than this — that the late birth of artistic eloquence 
in Britain, is remarkable when considered in relation to the history of 
our name, our language, and our literature : that in the middle of the 
l&st century, the student contemplating oratory, would have been 
compelled to look for models of it to the ancient world : that the 
proposed investigation is now suggested by the brilliancy which 
English eloquence has reached, as before, it would have been forbiddea 
by the want of any each euBtonce : that ceitaia legislatiTe bodies* 



eomposed out of the middle and lower clatBes both in Athens and 
Rome, famished a scope for persuasive and exalted eloquence which 
has no place under the British Constitution : that the survey of a few 
distinguished oratorical achievements in Great Britain so far from 
invalidating, strengthens the conclusion suggested by this circumstance : 
since it shows that the causes which promote eloquence and occasion 
a demand for its exertions are such as were more incidental to the 
aoeieiit commonwealths than to our form of government : and lastly, 
that a superior position necessarily fell to orators where spoken 
elo<pience was Uie only channel through which masses could be 
addressed, to that reserved for them, where the feelings and under- 
•tandiogs of the conamunity are divided between the speaker, Uie 
reviewer, the pamphleteer, and the journalist. 

The shortest mode of considering the question would perhaps be 
this — Aristotle" divided eloquence into deliberative, judicial, and 
^id^ctic. It would readily appear to any one who reflected upon 
the legislative bodies of the two systems, that the epideictic branch 
•tecapies the same position under our Constitution as was filled by the 
deliberative in the great republics of antiquity. Assuming, therefore, 
that in both the judicial branch is only on the same footing, which has 
however I hope been in some degree disproved, the question would 
survive between the relative importance and elevation of deliberative 
and epidekstie oratory. Nor is this one which could long arrest the 
inqniFer, who considered that the latter possesses no properties which 
are not common to the two, except the lack of any aim ulterior to 
that of producing an impression on the hearers. Or should he not 
yet be satisfied, he has only to reflect further, that the speech of Mr. 
^eridan alluded to in the text, by far the most admired and effective 
Parliamentary display on record, was nothing more than a bold and 
magnificent excursion into the region of deliberative oratory, before 
an audience, which, from causes that have been partially explained in 
diis essay, generally confines its speakers to the epideictic branch. 
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''THB character and conduct of ElVa WILUAM in.'* 

Bachelor Prize Essay ^ Trinity College^ Cambridge^ 1845. 

" Princes are governed by their interests and passions as well is 
private men." — Ralph. 

It is a &vorite theory with many speculators on histoiy to 
assign to every great political movement its one moving spirit 
The great man, they say, forms his age, and impresses on it 
features which it would not otherwise have had. Others 
maintain the very opposite hypothesis, and assert that the 
tendency of the age calls forth the man, that qualities which 
would have slumbered unheeded in peaceful times are roused 
into action by emergencies and turbulent periods. Neither of 
these extreme \iews will bear the test of historical investiga- 
tion. On the one hand we see individuals like Rienzi and 
Bolivar, who, from the very fact of their being in advance of 
their age or country, either perish utterly in attempting to 
execute their great designs, or meet with but partial and 
transitory success. On the other hand we see countries lying 
year after year (the present condition of Spain is a case in 
point) a prey to misrule and a temptation to the aspirant; 
waiting for the strong man, but he comes not Instead, 
therefore, of affirming that the man makes the era or the en 
the man, it seems more consistent with experience to say, 
that when a crisis has been caused, not by the action of any 
individual, but by a variety of coincident circumstances, i 
great man steps in and takes advantage of it But the hoar 
and the man do not always correspond. The present is not 
the first generation that has asked for a new light and been 
answered by the appearance of a Coningsby. 

It is not too much to sav of the revolution of 1688 that 
it was the most important event of modem times since the 
Reformation, and that not merely as respects England, but in 
referdooe to the whole civilised world. For it estaUiilMd a 






firm bulwark <^ Protestantism, an eternal cbeck to the inroads 
of French rapacity. Whatever importance we may assign to 
the other men who contributed to bring about this great 
event, the principal figure in the piece must always be the 
new monarch, and we are naturally curious to examine what 
were his qualifications for the important part which he 
pl^ed. 

Before we enter into detail, the great facts of the case 
speak strongly in his favor. That he was invited to rule over 
a foreign people, and that people the English ; that he 
obtained the sovereign power with ease, wielded it with suc- 
cess, and transmitted it in safety to his successors ; these great 
outlines, did we know nothing more, would lead us to attri- 
bute to him more than an average share of the sterner virtues, 
at least, which belong to royalty. We should give him 
credit for prudence in designing and courage in executing his 
plans. And, in the first place, we should naturally suppose 
that in the earlier part of his life he had given promise of 
something extraordinary which drew upon him the attention 
of the British nation and gave rise to the extraordinary invi- 
tation which he received. 

Still the mere fact of success, which is often the result of 
accident and not unfrequently the reward of unscrupulous 
daring, must not prejudice us in anticipation. When the 
secrets of history are unfolded, we often find petty and igno- 
ble motives at the bottom of great events. What seemed 
the spontaneous movement of a whole people turns out to be 
the elaborated plot of an actual minority. I'he mass are 
cheated, and the leaders reap the spoils in their name. Per- 
haps intrigue, backed by a lucky combination of chances, 
placed WUliam in his exalted post, and equally equivocal 
means sustained him there. Let us then examine some of 
the particulars of his earlier career, by which means we shall 
ascertain how he had fitted himself to be the leader of the 
Protestant party in England, and what share he had in pro- 
curing his own invitation to interfere in the national dispute. 

So &r as nation and family are concerned, William was 
marked out to be the champion of civil and religious liberty. 
He was bom a Dutchman, one of that high-spirited people 
who had won their independence from die overwhelming 
power of Spain by as gallant a stru^^le as any recorded in 
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histofy. He was the great-grandson of the prinoe who had 
taken the lead in that struggle. Yet he was not brought np 
under fitvorable auspices. On the contrary, the disadvantages 
which attended his youth were so great ittst he seemed very 
unlikely to surmount them. His constitution was infirm, his edu- 
cation neglected, his pecunianr affiurs embarrassed, and a large 
party jealous of his family,^ notwithstanding their services. 
But we find him bearing up under all these difficulties and 
uniting the country against the power which was endangering 
the peace and liberty of Europe. This was no longer the 
Pope or the King of Spain ; they had both been shorn of no 
small part of their strength by the French monarch, who was 
gaining territory and influence everywhere around by the 
profusion of his bribes, no less than the success of his arms. 
On one side he had made the Court of Great Britain his 
hirelings, on the other he insulted and threatened the Pontiff 
whom ne was bound to revere ; and while his generals abroad 
were carrying all before them, his flatterers at home were 
exhausting their ingenuity to find titles worthy his triumphs.f 
This finmidable enemy William did not hesitate to encounter. 
Taking the field in person, be contributed in no small degree, 
by his prowess, to resuscitate the drooping courage of his 
men. France threatened him ; England tried half to bully, 
half to cajole him ; stripped of all his provinces but Holland, 
he barely clung to that. But the indomitable spirit of the 
man who was ready " to die in the last ditch ^ gained its 
point By a series of reverses, which contemporary writeiB 
attributed to some special interposition of Providence, Louis 
found himself obliged to relinquish a greater part <^ his 
conquests. 

* The office of etadtholder had been abolished ezprewly to piefent 
any member of the family from filling it. 

t " A solemn debate was held all about Paris what title should be 
given him. Le Grand was thought too common ; some were for 
Invincible ; others were for Le Conquerant ; some, in imitation of 
Charlemagne, for Louis le Magne." — Burnet, vol. i. p. 467. 

X " The Duke [of Buckingham] answered he was not to think toy 
more of his country, for it was lost. * * * And he repeated ths 
words often, ' Do you not see it is lost !' The Prince's answer deservM 
to be remembered. He said he saw indeed it was in great danger ; 
but there was a sure way never to see it lost, and that was to d£ in 
the kit dltch."-^i<f ., vol. i. p. 457. ^ 
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This difttingaished saooesB naturally attracted to the Prince 
of Orange the attention of all the Protestant party in Europe, 
and more particularly of that interest in England, ifvhere bis 
marriage with his cousin caused as much joy as it did grief 
in France.* James IL, not too popular before his accession, 
became daily more obnoxious after it, partly on political, but 
chiefly on religious grounds. It has been asserted by a dis- 
tinguished essayist of the present day, that the great bulk of 
the English people in the time of Mary and Elizabeth were 
adiaphorists in matters of religion. However this may have 
been at that time, it certainly was not the case now. The 
feeling of the nation was intensely Protestant. The alleged 
attempt to substitute a popish succession by means of a sup- 
posititious male heir seems to have been the last drop in the 
cup. A number of distinguished persons, acting in behalf of 
a great party, or rather combination of parties, called on 
William to come to the rescue. He responded to the call. 

William then transferred himself to another country at the 
invitation of sundry parties in that country, for the express 
purpose of dethroning the legitimate sovereign. So remark- 
able a step suggests a number of queries. 

And first, was he justifiable in taking up arms against his 
Cither-in-law ? The primiL facie appearance of the case is 
against him. We are impressed with some general notions 
about natural affection and duty, and feel that we should 
consider corresponding conduct in private life exceedingly 
reprehensible. But it would be very unfair to judge of 
kings and potentates by this rule. A royal marriage is noto- 
riously a matter of policy, bargain, and negotiation. It is 
firequently arranged and settled before the parties immediately 
concerned have even seen each other. The monarch is often 
obliged to sacrifice his individual wishes and affections to the 
counsel of his ministers, or even the will of the people. More 
than one Henry has been forced to forego his helle Oahrielle, 
Even within the present lustrum we have seen a king who 
would not yield his private inclinations in this respect forced 
to the alternative of resigning his crown. Such is the 
general rule : An examination of the particular case before 
us confirms us in the belief that the marriage of William and 

* Ralph, vol. i. p. 338. Bamet, vol. ii. p. 15. 
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Mary was a thoroagh piece of statesmanship. Acoording to 
Temple's account,* that nobleman persuaded Charles that 
his refusal would be certain to cause a breach between him- 
self and the prince. According to Montague^s Tersion^f 
Danby half frightened the king by dwelling on the intentioitt 
of the parliament, half enticed him by suggesting the hope 
that the alliance might be used to throw dust in the eyes of 
the Protestants. According to both, 'the Duke of York's 
consent followed, as a matter of course, after the king's had 
been obtained. However these narratives differ in other im- 
portant particulars, they agree in giving us to infer this, that 
the marriage, so far as Charles and James were oonoemed, 
was either an unwilling concession or an unworthy ruse ; and 
in neither case was William under any obhgation to either of 
them.| 

But there were other parties towards whom William had 
duties to perform ; his own people of Holland, the people of 
England, and the whole Protestant and liberal interest of 
Europe. 

The national existence of Holland was not dubiously it 
stake. The assaults of Louis had indeed been once success- 
fully repelled by almost superhuman efforts ; but he was 
renewing his encroachments, and it was clear that in the end 
a country so small, and whose internal resources were so 
moderate, must succumb without external aid. The opposi- 
tion of England must prove fatal to it ; nay, an alliance with 
England was absolutely necessary to preserve it. In like 
manner the whole Protestant interest, of which William was 
now the great representative, demanded some larger and 
surer foothold than the small and exposed territory which he 
governed ; and the defection of England to the popish side 
would have given a deathblow to the cause. Above all, the 
only way of saving Europe from French supremacy was to 

* Temple's Memoirs, p. 11. 

t Buraet, vol. ii. p. 12, s. 99. 

t At the same time we do not mean to imply that William con- 
tracted the marriage in a spirit of personal indifference to his wife. 
On the contrary, we learn that " the Prince would not so macb ai 
parley till he had seen the lady. She had the good fortune to pletss 
him." — Ralph, vol. i. p. 337. Mary always continued to place aa* 
bounded confidence in her husband. 
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support Holland and put England in opposition to Franoe. 
We may, therefore, setting aside for the moment the wishes 
and interests of the English people, regard William in the 
light of a skilful general, shifting his ground from a weaker 
position to a stronger ; and therefore, whatever we may think 
of him as a competitor for the British crown, his conduct as 
a Dutchman and an anti-Gallican must merit our approbation. 

But what were his relations with England ? We consider 
he had ample reason for supposing that a majority of the 
people desired his interference. This we believe to be true 
even in the strictest sense of the term majority, as applied to 
a numerical preponderance ; that the great bulk of the pro- 
perty and talent of the country were in his favor certainly is 
true. For without some such supposition it is impossible to 
account for the ease and rapidity with which James was over- 
thrown. Some are fond of calling this revolution an aristo- 
cratic one, and tacitly and openly inferring that it was the 
result of intrigue, and the people at large got nothing by it. 
No doubt it was aristocratic in one point of view ; for the 
English Government being aristocratic in the best sense of 
the term, any important movement in it must be headed by 
a portion of the aristocracy. This must always be the case 
until it has undergone not merely a ^lacp^opa but a total sub- 
version. Would it have been better had the change been a 
democratic one, as in France? But everything connected 
with the event showed that it was literally a popular move- 
ment — ^a movement of all classes. The idea of a revolution 
depalais in England at that time, or at any other time, is 
eminently absurd. The idea prevailed generally, and not 
without good reason, that under James neither civil nor reli- 
rious liberty was safe, and public opinion was directed to the 
Prince of Orange as the man around whose standard the 
firiend» of both ought to rally. By giving a leader to the 
liberal interest in England, and thus enabling its principles to 
develop themselves in a positive and tangible way, he was 
doing no small service to the country. 

Shall we say, then, that William^s motives were entirely 
disinterested — that he only looked to the benefits he was 
about to confer on England, Holland, and Europe at large, 
and had no eye to his own aggrandizement ? We mean to 
affirm nothing of the sort. Rsmarkably shrewd and wary, 
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ke donbCkaB IbreMW piHtr Mcantdr tkt ton flwl Engikib 
afiurs woold take, and wan prepared to reap the benefit of it 
He was dmroii», nay anxioii9w that the English pe<^)le shoald 
eall 10 his aid. for be had good snroQikU for beneiiiig himidf 
the fit man for the cmis. He liad doabtleas made «p In 
mind what to saj and do when he was called in. The dtj 
has gone bj for regarding him as a pbilanthropie kingHifTaBt, 
or an ai^el who oaroe over express to dehver the coontrj fiun 
^ the Pope« the Deiil wooden shoes., and brass moBej,'* and 
whaterer other inconveniences are ennmeraled in the notoiioai 
Orange toast William teas consulting his own inteieat Bat 
that interest fortonately c<Nncided with the interest of Cheat 
Britain and of Europe. There mav have been aa much por- 
tkanship as principle in his ProtestantiMn, hot H was parli- 
sanship on the nsrht side. He wished to be King of Eiqriaad. 
It was a landabk ambition. There is no rcaaon to bluM 
any man for seeking to enlarge his infloence and now Ml 
rank among hb follows, so long as his endeavoia are c oiiMrt 
ent with justice and the public welfiire, but more e^peeiaBf 
when thev contribute to the maintenance of these. Indeed 
William's shrewdness in providing for hi» personal interest 
must be regarded as a recommendation at sudi a juncture. 
The man who could not take care of bimselC was not Tery 
likely at that time to be able to take care of England. 

James fled without a drop of blood being shed in his 
defence. He was too happy to be allowed to escape. William 
and the Pariiament were left to settle matters among them 
as they best could. There seems to have been Tetj little 
talk of a commonwealth or republic.* Most agreed that the 

* " The Repablicans also made a feMe efibrt to cooviDC« tkt 
people that it was for their interest to eloee with them.** — Smipk, toL 
ii. p. 39. This mention of the Repoblicans reminda m of m ehandv 
who, after long languishing in obeeurity, has " had greatnMs thrart 
upon him," or endeavored to be thrust upon, within the last few 
months. As it has been asserted of him that ** he was the aosl o£ 
Engll4i politics in the most eventful period of this kingdom,** and was 
robbed of hid due reputation only *' because he was the leader of an 
unsueceailul party/' we may be indulged in a brief episode weeptcimg 
him. 

Major Wtij>jiAX had been an agitator in Cromwell's time, asdi 
opposed to his protectorate. He was held a prisoner for some tint 
after the Restoration, and arrested on suspicion at the time of the Rys 
Hooae Plot. He, among others, came to the Hague iHuia WiUkai wi* 
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ezecntive was to be vested in some way in the Prince of Orange. 
And here it is proper to notice a statement that has b^n 
made veiy dogmatically, viz. that the aristocracy wished to 
make William a mere nominal sovereign, to reduce him in 
£m^ to the condition of a Venetian Doge, but found them- 
selves mistaken in their man. This statement, if true, must 
naturally suggest one or both of these two inferences. First, 
that the men who resisted James were foolish as well as 
unprincipled ; that, like the tyro in magic, they conjured up 
a spirit to serve their own purposes, over whose movements, 
when it appeared, they had no control. Secondly, that 
William was acting a part, and induced those parties to sup- 
pose he would be their servant, while he was determined to 
be their master. The first of these insinuations our present 
purpose does nbt require us to consider ; we will, there£[>re, 
merely observe, en passant, that it is not very consistent with 
the charactw of Uie men whom it touches. The second 
deserves our more serious attention. William was noted for 
hiB reserve, which gave a ready handle to those who wished 
to charge him with duplicity. D'Estrades said of him when 
a youth "' that he was a great dissembler and omitted nothing 
to ffain his ends.''* But this is to be received with caution, 
as Sie evidence of one who belonged to an opposite political 
interest. In that age of intrigue, when all men, all measures, 

prepftrina his Declaration and taking the opinion of diflTerent persons 
upon it. Bamet says of him that he seemed inclined to oppose 
whatever was uppermost, and accordingly took exception to the 
declaration because it did not carry its principles back into the time of 
Charles I., and repudiated the dispensing power. This latter objection 
(" coming from a known Republican/' says Burnet) raised much 
wonder. From all we can gather about him he seems to have been 
mixed up in every plot of the time, but in no settled company nor 
with any permanent plan. So far as he belonged to any set it was 
that of the absolute Republicans, a party who never had any eonti' 
derable numbers or weight (Hallam*s Constitutional History, vol. iii. 
p. 165.) That he was a mere political speculator, not a practical 
man, appears from his squabbling about theoretical points of by-gone 
policy when preeeot and presiding facts were to be acted upon ; and 
from hie conanct at Helvoetsluys (Burnet, vol. ii. p. 526) he seems to 
have been as faint-hearted in carrying out his projects as eager in 
taking them op. On the whole there teema about as much ground 
for aseeitinff that he was the soul of EnglL-h politics at that time, as 
there would be for saying that Mr. DTsri^ ia at this. 
• Ralph, voL L p. 129. 
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and all secrets had tbeir price,* a wary secresy was only 
oomtnon prudence. But we nowhere find William sailing 
tinder false colors. His previous life and conduct gave no 
indications of a willingness, real or assumed, to become the 
tool of any set of men. On the contrary his sturdy and 
uncompromising disposition showed itself in the most trifling 
instances.! He kept his own counsel, but he was no dis- 
sembler. 

In declining the post of regent, an office generally invi- 
dious, not always safe, and which, if created in the present 
case, would have indefinitely postponed the settlement of 
existing difficulties, William only showed ordinary discretion. 
In refusing to be that utter formula, a Queen's nusband, he 
displayed a proper self-respect. Whether he would have 
preferred the regal title solus to the disposition that was 
actually made, and whether Bentinck was on that occasion 
his mouth-piece or not, is a matter of no great practical 
importance-! He felt that he was the man to be King, and 
he knew that the Parliament could not do without him. The 
risk he had run deserved the reward. 

William had now attained the height of his ambition. 
He was at the head of the British empire, and enabled to 
direct its resources to the preservation of his native country 
and the annoyance of France. But his position was by no 
means an easy one. His dominions comprised four different 
nations, three of them, indeed, imperfectly united, but none 
of them on the best teiTns with one another. His new sub- 
jects were men who had shown themselves very hard to 
please in the matter of their ruler. The conftision of parlies 
defied all calculation. He was beset by schemers and disap- 
pointed men of all sorts. His great enemy was provided at 
all points, his own allies of little use, and in some cases of 
positive injury to him. The deposed monarch was endea- 

♦ The first person whom William was obliged to be on his guard 
against was his own eervant {Tindal, vol. iv. p. 459). When we find 
that Sidney did not disdain to hold intercourse with France and Ruffdl 
stooped to receive money from Louis, further examples are unneces- 
sary. 

t " Next night Montagu had a courier with letters from the Kingi 
the Duke, and the Prince to the King of France. The Prince had wf 
mind for this piece of courtship." — Burnet, vol. ii. p. 14. 

t Hallam't Constitutional History, vol. lii. p. 136. 
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toriog by foreign force and domestic treachery to regain the 
poet he had so shamefully abandoned. These were no small 
difficulties. If, therefore, we sometinjes find a seeming want 
of skill and resolution in his political management ; if his 
opponents were sometimes promoted over his fiiends and 
tr^isonous plotters suffered to go unpunished, it is not too 
great a stretch of charity to attribute this excess of leniency 
to a sincere wish on his part to unite the jarring elements 
over which he ruled.* K his foreign wars were not uniformly 
successful, we must remember the superior resources of his 
enemy and the strength of home intrigue ; and his position 
with regard to Louis was at least as much above the inglori- 
ous subjection of Charles and James as it was below the 
triumph of Anne, for which triumph, indeed, his spirited 
resistance paved the way. 

There were two points which particularly tended to make 
William personally unpopular with the English people. 
The fij^t was his Dutch patronage. It was natural that he 
fthould favor his countrymen and original subjects who had 
so bravely and loyally supported him ; nor do we find that 
in so doing he was forgetful of his duty to the more import- 
ant kingdom. So far from it was he, that when the Parlia- 
ment through a foolish jealousy insisted that his Dutch 
guards should leave the country, he yielded to the popular 
prejudice (for it desen^es no better name),f and consented to 
part with these his oldest and most faithiful adherents rather 
than disturb the tranquillity of the realm. Still it was a 
fruitful source of discontent to the people to be continually 
wniinded that their sovereign was a foreigner. 

The other was his unvaried coldness and reser\'e. We 
have remarked that the plotting spirit of the age gave 
great encourao^ement to and excuse for such a disposition. 
We now go further, and assert that this very stiffness and 
taciturnity which so often disgusted those who came in con- 

* Professor Smyth notices William's failure to reconcile the Whigs 
and Tories as an example of the impoaaibility of uniting political 
parties that are really hostile. 

t ** There were 3000 or 4000 Britons almost always in the Dutch 
army, as well in time of peace as war ; and 'tis amazing that the 
EiDglUh should be so jealous of a single regiment of Dutchmen/'— 
OUmison (apod B9Uhmn), 
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tact with him was of very great service in enabHng him to 
retain his position. It was not a juncture when the sofs- 
reiga could unbosom himself to those about him, or amuae 
them with fine speeches and ^^ holiday and lady terms." 
Around William were men of all parties and men who had 
no party but their own interest, intriguing in eveiy cono^T- 
able way against him and against one another. " If he had 
unbent himself to these men, they would have broken him ; 
if he had given them his confidence, they would have used it 
to betray him.'* Still the entire absence of anything like 
affiibility on his part could not but damp the loyalty of Ui 
subjects. His abilities and principles commanded respect| 
but his personal character evoked no sympathy. As the 
leader of a cause he was estimable ; as a man repulsive. 

To discuss all the measures of William^s reign individually 
would extend this essay to a formidable length. While con- 
trasting most &vorably with those of his predecessors, the? 
were not unexceptionable. The eulogies of Burnet^ Tindai, 
Belsham, and others, may be reduced to two heads — that he 
was the friend of civil and religious liberty, and the enemy of 
Louis. On the other hand, Ralph (who writes with a bitter- 
ness which we might attribute to personal motives, did not 
the time at which his work appeared rather induce the 
belief that it was owing to the re-action which usually follows 
unlimited eulogy) closes his history with a deplorable picture 
of the consequences of this reign, which may be bri^y 
summed up thus. England was obliged to fight and nego- 
tiate for the Dutch, by which means and by the system of 
opposing Louis, a fundamental policy of interference wai 
imposed upon her, '* so that we were to be, on all occasions,^ 

Ssays the historian) " the Quixotes of Europe." The national 
iebt was established to burden posterity. The trading 
spirit of the prince encouraged a universal love of gain. A 
standing army was introduced. ^' The authority and dignity 
of government seemed on the wane ; virtue could no longer 
keep herself in countenance. Glory ceased to be the object of 
ambition." The substance of these grave charges is repeated 
in a more compact and graphic form by the lively and unscru- 
pulous writer of the present day to whom we have already 
alluded, who describes the results of William^s rule as ^ the 
triple blessings of Venetian government, Dutch finance^ and 
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French wars." The reproach of Venetian does not tally 
very well with what the author had before said of William's 
** refusing to be made a Doge of the Whigs." Perhaps, 
however, it is asking too much to expect that a man shall 
remember in one book what he wrote in another. Ralph, in 
dwelling on the standing army and mentioning the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act, seems to tax William's 
government with the contrary fault. Again, it is agreed on 
by all authorities that the Whigs were disgusted with the 
king because they could not monopohze all tiie places under 
him, and the clergy disliked him for his love of toleration. 
These contradictory accusations, taken together, militate 
strongly in favor of his constitutional policy, and incline us to 
think that he pursued a proper mean. 

The case of the " French wars" is not fairly represented. 
No doubt war in itself is to be avoided, and peace is the 
desirable and proper condition of nations. But the question 
is, whether Louis was to be permitted to overrun all Europe 
and finally to direct against England the united forces of a 
subjugated continent ; and whether the preservation of Hol- 
land was not a necessary step in checking his ambition. It 
could hardly be expected, however, that England was to be 
raised to the leading position in Europe, which Spain and 
France had successively occupied, without paying a price for 
the elevation and subjecting herself to some inconveniences. 
The standing army is one of these, though the apprehensions 
at that time entertained of its effects have proved groundless. 
The burden of the national debt is another. Yet in spite of 
this debt the credit of England now stands higher than that 
of any other country in the world. So much for " Dutch 
finance." It sounds very lofty and stoic-like to declaim 
against love of gain and decry the spirit of traffic ; but it is 
tus very spirit to which England owes much of her present 
greatness. It is this that has established her prosperous 
colonies, gained her a magnificent empire in the East, and 
spread her manufactures and her shipping over the face of 
the earth. Marlborough was probably one of the most 
strikins^ examples that suggested themselves to Ralph when 
he spoke of " the great abandoning themselves to venality," 
yet this general's avarice did not prevent his doing the state 
great service. Ii; fine, compare Anne's reign with that of any 
yoL. II. 12 
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one of the Stuarts, and then say whether '^ the national ^ort 
made in concert with the Prince of Orange seemed to have 
worn out every principle of strength, vigor, and virtue in the 
constitution." 

Though petulant and splenetic, William was by no means 
vindictive, but treated his opponents vdth real magnanimity. 
He has, however, been charged with inhumanity in conse- 
quence of two circumstances which provoked great odium 
against him in Scotland. One of them, the Glencoe massa- 
cre, has been variously represented. The Jacobites attributed 
it directly to the king, and taxed him with having exter- 
minated the clan either from some particular pique or ** pour 
encourager les autres." But such an act would have been 
remarkably at variance with his general policy, and the facts 
of the case show that he was imposed on by parties who 
wished to gratify their own private hatred. The question 
then occurs, Why did he not punish these parties more 
severely than by die temporary dismission of one of them ? 
Probably, as Burnet intimates, he gave up the investigation 
on finding the number of persons involved in the affair, — a 
blfimeable concession to temporary expediency, but not a 
measure transferring to him the responsibility of the original 
act. The other source of obloquy was his treatment of the 
settlers at Darien. This has been much misrepresented 
against him. These men were intruders upon Spanish terri- 
tory, and had not William disowned them he must have 
violated the jus publicum and endangered the peace of 
Europe. 

We find, then, in William much to admire and (as most 
always be the case) some things to disapprove. If we judgt 
him by our ideal conceptions of a hero, he falls short m 
many particulars ; if measured by the ordinary standard of 
princes, ho must be allowed to take a high rank. His life 
was a continual succession of diflSculties, through which he 
foutrht his way always with tolerable and sometimes wiA 
brilliant success. His reign established on a safe basis the 
principles of constitutional liberty which had been the canse 
of so much dispute, and he was almost the only man of his 
age who understood and practised religious toleration.* If 

* When Argyle, in reading the Scottish coronation oath, came to 
a clauM whiah bound tha king to " root out all heratica and 
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B took too little pains to eonciiiate bj his private deport- 
lent, it was from applying too assiduously to the perfecting 
r his public measures. He was not a pleasant man, but he 
as a brave soldier and a wise king. In his time were pro- 
linently brought forward nearly all the great questions of 
eternal and internal policy which have since been the sub- 
lets of discussion and contention to rival parties. By the 
lare he took in bringing them to light and in reducing to 
rder the confusion which he found, he contributed in an 
mnent degree to start England on that career which she 
as since so gloriously followed. 
June, 1845. 



QUIBUSNAM E FONTIBUS T. LIVIUS HISTORIAM PRIMI LIBRI 
Sai HAUSERIT, ET QUATENUS HI8T0RIA 1STA VERA SIT 
HABENDA V* 

^%rt us \oyoypl^oi ^viOscav M ro npoaaytOYSTtpov rrf aKpo&oti ^ 

dXifdiffTcpoy. 

Tkucyd. I. 21. 

hratio Latina, in Comitiis Maximis Redtata, A,D, 1843. 

Est human! generis prseclaras sibi origines exquirere, nam 
nam hoc decus affert amplissimum, si quis infimi loco natus, 
d magnos honores se extulerit, homines tamen fals^ glorise 
[Hnione inducti ilia pluris existimare solent quae ab aliis 
rtdita receperint quam quae eflfecerint ipsi. Quod cum de 
rivatis tum de civitatibus praedicari potest. Quare ut vel 
lodie saepius videmus ignavissimum quendam majoribus 
pmdentem fortibus, illorum virtute vitia sua tegi putare ; sic 
&m gentes, superbi&, avariti^, crudelitate, replete, si sibi 
(Qodam modo originem magnis nominibus rebusque gestis 
xrnatam vel rimari, vel, quod plerumque accidit, fingere pos- 
BQt, h^ ratione se omni crimine liberatas esse existimant, 
%nasque quae omnia sibi arrogent. 

^ tile true worship of God/' William stopped him and declared that 
^ would not oblige himself to become a persecutor. The commissioner 
Milled him that it was not so meant. « Then/' said William, ** I 
'^^ the oath in that atoM only." . . 
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Qnum igitur T. Livins hoc sibi proposniflBet ut res gestat 
suorum scriberet, minime fuit ei in animo annaleB Yetuatusi- 
mos eoque fido di^ifniores diligenter et sequis oculis pencru- 
tari. Quod si fecisset in qusedam fortasse incidiasety Populo 
RomaDo decas parum amplificatura. Propoeito autem id 
ma^s coDveniebat ut e prioribus annalium acriptoribns ea 
colligeret quae suis auctoritatem atque gloriam augerent, sibi- 
que ipsi famam gratiamque efficerent' Sodera igitur 
Komanorum aut omnino prastermittit aut certe de iis aliquid 
semper detrahit ; Decora et res gestas verbis exaggerat ; 
malos eventus cas(]» fortunseque potentitt tribuit, secundot 
autem propriis virtutibus. 

Ilia quidem quae jam diximus delicta de tot^i T. Dvii his- 
tori£l prsedicari possunt Sunt et alia forsan baud minora, 
quse inter alios Li brum praecipue Primum suspectum pr»- 
bent Neque ek doctrinll erat, neque diligentia, historiarom 
scriptori quae maxime convenit, quippe ciii, vel in lii^nl 
antiquii parum versato,' plus veterum reverentiae esset qnam 
oognitionis. Et quum propter incendium a Gallis fectom 
temporis vestigia praeteriti quam paucissima supererant,' se 
iis quidem quse ad suam aetatem pervenerant satis impens^ 
usum esse constat.* 

Itaque quum ex annalibus eorum qui ipso renim tempore 

1 Quod ipse verbis apertis fatetur. *' Quae ante conditam condeo- 
damve urbem poeticis magis decora fabulis quam iacorraptis xoroB 
gestarum monumentis traduntur, ea nee affirmare nee refelleie ii 
animo est. Datur hec vcnia antiquitati, ut miscendo humaoa dinnii^ 
primordia urbium augustiora faciat, et si cui populo licere oportet eof- 
aecrare origines suas, et ad deos referre auctores, ea belli gloria t0i 
populo Romano, etc." — T. Liv. Prafatio. 

* Si quis adhuc dubitassct veteres loquendi modos verbommqiM 
usum non bone intellexisse Livium, lib. iv. 32, conferat. Quo io loeo 
annates quosdam testes laudans, classi affirmantes, id eat profocUh 
equestri prcelio, ad Fidenas pugnatum ease, cltusem de navibut intdl* 
git, rem sane, ut ip^ dicit, propter ingenium loci, creditu difficiliiiiitfi> 

3 " Qus ab condita urbe Roma ad captam eandem urbem Romtfi 
gessere . . . quinque libris exposui ; res quum vetustate nimia obeeon^ 
velut quse magno ex intervallo loci vix cernuntur, turn quod panrs ^ 
rarse per eadcm tempora literse fuere, una custodia fidelis memoris 
rerum gestarum ; ct quod ctiamsi quae in Commentariis pontifiei^ 
aliisquo publieis privatisque erant monumentis, incensa urbe pleFB4i> 
interiere." — Liv. vi, 1. 

* Vide sis M aldeni nostri optimum illud libellum p. zxzix. «bi T« 
Liyii multae h\:uuscemodi negligentiae commemorantur. 
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Tigaenint fbntM historic suae non hauserit, de scriptoribas 
reram Romanarum prioribus quos se secutum esse ipse 
fatetur pauca yideamas. Quos inter (ut L. CalpuiDium 
Pisonem, Licinium Macrum aliosque minores prsetermitlam), 
duo exstant prsecipue digni quorum mentio fieret, F. Pictor, 
Bello Punico secundo flagrante res inter publicas versatus, 
M. Porcius Cato, non multo post officiis functus quaB pluri- 
xnum spleudoris atque auctoritatis iis temporibus aSOferre 
solebant. 

Primum igitur Fabiura scrutemur quem non solum T. 
livium secutum esse constat sed fere omnes qui de rebus 
Romanis scripserunt. Cur autem tali auctoritate et fide 
dignetur hoc solum proferri potest, eum primum e Romania 
suorum historiam scripsisse. 

Quanquam ei quippe senatori leges, annales, foedera, quae- 
eanque priscorum monumenta temporum superessent adire 
per&cile fiiisset, magnis tamen occasionibus male usum esse 
Yidetur. Quae de Romulo et urbis origine dixit e Graeculo 
quodam obscuro Diocle Peparethio, teste Plutarcho,* usurpa- 
vit Vel in posteriore historiae parte quum de iis ageret 
inter quae ipse versaretur, narrationem praebet pravam suis 
semper favens.* Qua ex re in parte priore eo minus fide 
dignus videtur, quo fraudem minus patentem annorum series 
et vetustads caligines efficiunt £o accedit negligentia eadem 
quana et in T. Livio ipso jam perstrinximus, profecto infausta 
Dec ficto luctu deploranda, quippe quae urbis RomaB origini 
atque initiis noctem illam profundam atque dfi^riX^v^v obfun- 
deret, ci!km scriptores posteros antecedentium error semper 
lon^ius e via deduceret. 

Contra autem Catonis ^^Origines'' magno labore magnaque 
doctrina compositae, auctoritatem sibi gravissimam vindicant, 
quod quidem vel a paucis quae adhue supersunt reliquiis 
patet In iis non Roroae solum sed gentium quae Italiam 
colebant aliarum origines gnaviter et lucide exposuit. Quare 

* Romali vita, 3. 

*«• ii^ ri .TOif IfivttpWara 6oxoii»ras yp'n^tiv virlp airov^ ^iXlvov Kag 
^afiftft l^h itdvTtas hl^iv hitiiyytXKivat riiv uX^Ottav, k. r. X. Polyb, 
X. 13. 

T(vos il X^P*^ Ifiv^oOtiv 9a0iov Kol t<o¥ vrr' avTod ysypajtuivuv ; oiy 
fmttm r!it irc9artfri|ro( tmp tlprifitvtay hywiuVf fi>/ irtomB^ nap& rictp, 
^. r. X,-^Id€Mt m. 9. 
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nagis Ingendum eas fere penitus periisse, namque cdm pn- 
inum vires Romanae praevaluissent, scriptores, patriie adula^ 
tione, facinora aliena premcntes, eorura memoriam paulatJin 
obftoleftcero wverunt. 

At prorsuA nihil est cur credamus auctoris tam gnm 
indagationcs T. Livium usurp&sse. Melius faciliusque ei 
visum est Fabii annales per rerura antiquarum obscura, quasi 
filum quoddam, sequi. Cur igitur plus fidei ei tribuenda sit 
quara aliis scriptoribus qui eodem niodo eundem secuti sint 
Fabium ? Quid interest inter eum et ist(^ qui fsUsk ratione 
innisi, verbis quidem variis eandera produnt fabulam, quam 
quo roagis verisimilem reddere studeant eo absurdiorem effi- 
ciunt. Si quis adhuc regum juri divino, imo speciosse fabuls, 
vim integram concedere cupiat, is pro certo habeat Oaesaiis 
favorem divinam quasi auctoritatem Livii operi contulisse, 
illiusque auspiciis ab errore securum quacunque vellet profi- 
dsci potuisse. Nos autem totam banc superstitionero pronras 
rojicientes, quam magistro imprimis noluimus fidem tribuere, 
illam multo minas disci pulo atque iraitatori adhibemus. 

His quidem de fontibus Livianae historiae prsefatis, jam pro 
nostro ingonio, disserendum videtur de singulis narrationibns 
qua3 primo in Libro includuntur, quarum de unaqu&que 
summit diasentione doctorum certatur, nam quae multa varia- 
quo a veteribus rerum Romanoi-um scriptoribus usque ad dob 
pormanaverunt cum a ratione judicioque, turn a se ipsis 
vehementissime discrepant. 

Adventum JEiieae in Italiam imprimis commemorat T. 
Livius ; quo in loco quasi in limine sistere coginiur, namqw 
nos progrodiri cupientes omni ex parte circumstant augusti*, 
quemadmodum Homerus de agminibus Grsecorum dicit 

Nam si vcxatam illam quajstioncm sicco pede transilire con- 
stituamus, Trojanum bollum vcre debellatum necne esset, si 
pro certo hjiboamus Iktc omnia incerta esse, multaque inter 
similia numoranda, qua^, ut poetje verbis utar, 

" Gnecia mendax 
Audet in historia," 

baud ita e labyrintho facile labore omcrgendum est. Hoc 
enim imprimis aciem iugonii exacuat, utrum vero ilia £ftbulft 
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(sic etiam argnmenti gratis, narrationem supra comnx mora- 
tarn appellare lubet) originem suam et primordia a G raecis 
ducat, an illam vetere qultdam apud Romanos fam^ oriurdam 
Grseci delude susceptam ornatu coluissent. Grsecara origiueiu 
plures strenue vindicaut ; contra Nieburius, plane graviss'mua 
auctor, id vehementer asseverat fabulam omuem solo Latino 
ortam esse. Nam ut bene docet, a fide abhorret julu^ov a toto 
populo susceptum e peregrinis mutuatum esse, etiam si, quod 
probatu haud facile sit, Grsecis in carminibus vetustissimis 
quae hanc rem tractent talis vestigia famse reperire certa 
possemus. Praecipue cum Romana indole discrepat quippe 
quae aliena semper sperneret. Deinde vel priscis temporibus 
illius fabulae indicia reperimus, quum Grsecas literas perpaucis 
quidem cognitas ad vulgus permanare non potuisse satis 
ooDstat 

Contra autem affirmatur adventui Antenoris, ilium ^nese 
baud dubie referenti, Graecos auctores, poetas nempe Cyclicos 
vel a Nieburio ipso tribui, neque a sacris Romanorum veteri- 
bus invenire nos posse quae ad -^neam aut Trojam spectent. 
Quod enim solenne permanserit in quo Jovi indigeti sacra 
&ciebant Gonsules pontificesque, id vero minime urguere 
veteres Divum istum eundum atque ^nean habuisse. Turn 
unam e multis hujusce fabulae speciem usque ad Hellanicum 
nos consequi posse,* cujus apud Romanos indicia prima c o 
annos post inveniantur, Tiraseo Siculo affirraante se a Lavini- 
anis andiisse Trojanorum imagines ex argilla fictas apud fana 
eorum servari. P^enique totam prorsus historiam Grsecis de 
Troia fabulis adjungi, nee verisimile esse Graecorum fabulae 
Romanos narrationem inseruisse novam, quam poetea Orjecos 
accepisse. Hand mibi in animo est Nieburio gravissimo 
atque eruditissimo viro infitias ire ; sed ea nihilominus com- 
memoranda videbantur ut liqueret eos non toto coelo errasse 
qui partis alterius auctores sint. Neque huic neque ill is toto 
animo assentire possum, nedum tantas ad lites componendas 
aggredi mihi proposui. Satis sit ut pro parte virili utriusque 
piut^s sententias et argumenta explicare coner. 

Fabulae hujusce species vetustissima Romae conditorem 
JSneam affert ipsum. Sed quum scriptoribus annos repu- 
tantibus visum sit Trojam captam esse Romamque eod^^.m 

: Suet. Ctwid. 35. Nieb. Vol. i. p. 186. Liv. xzzvU. 37. 
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tem]>ore conditam nullo modo posse, fabulam vensimilitadini 
adinoverc malebant qu&m penitus rejicere. Itaque Komam 
Dominis auctores JEnesd oriundi finguntur. Turn alise acce- 
dere iiarrationes (Latinis ipsis manifeste assigiiandse, utcun- 
que de primli ilia et maxima constituerimns) Lavinium 
Albamque Komte parentes appellantium. Quibiis ex rebus 
omnibus in unura confusis ilia tandem orta est historia quam 
reruin Romanarum scriptores plerique accepere, .^Eneae nempe 
nepott^A Albam et Laviuium condidLsse, Homulique Remique 
matrem stirpem suam ab eodem traxisse. Cui opinioni iUud 
fidem fecit, Latinonim commune templum Veneri sacratom 
fuisse, quam ut omnibus notum est, Graeci eandem atqne 
'A(ppoJirY]v suam esse volunt ^neam autem 'Atppo^inv 
filium eo modo matrem colere decuit Namque hac ratioiie 
^neoc errorem indagare solebant scriptores, 'A(ppo^iVi]^ fima 
Dotantes quocunque in loco reperirentur.^ Quae quidem 
templa plerumque sedes maritimas occupasse constat ; 'A^po- 
JiVy) enim nihil est nisi Psenorum Diva Ashtaroih cujns des 
cultus ab istis mercaturam per Graeca maria sequentibus late 
dilTusus est 

De Romulo rei^e hoc plerique hodie consentiunt atque vix 
adhuc dubitatur quin illius historia omnino ficta sit, ipsumque 
nil nisi universre cujusdam sentential adumbratio. Constat 
inter plures populum Romanum se ipsum sub Romuli pe^ 
soiu\ indie;vise. Nuraje Pompilio eadem adhibetur ntk^ 
cujus sub nomine quasi imaijine quadam religionem deomin- 
que cultum Romani tinxisse vid^ntur. De TuUo Hustilio 
m:vjor sententiarum diversitas, aliis eum personam fictan 
haWnlibus, aliis revora hominem. Micheletus antem, te 
quidem oallidus ingenio fortasse subtiliore, et, qnod Gallidt 
scriptoribus plorumque accidii recenlibusw conjecturas captam 
s^^lutissimass nioilo insignes sint, iUomm regain hktoritf 
trium nova vult ratione explicare« Romuli sub nomine plebem 
indicari putat^ d»?inde Num:e patres. Itaqoe ei videotnr 
plel^ populusqiie in\-icem narrationem excepi-sse, eoqoe modo 
r^^\ «t»^TV]ue lar.dibus esse elatu^ Deinde Tulliom arbitntir 
Romuli quasi M-oundara expositionem esse, patribus itenn 
os^mion pivkierv:aibus >uum. 

Quum veruni ad Anoum MardunL quartum nnmero r^c* 

Foeaus ejutiuctiuDi, qcoi umen JEjoem pietad DknysBB 
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peirentnm ait, errore velut ineztricabili palabundi, tenebris 
undique drcumdatis, nihil dari ade prospicere possumus con- 
tenl488iml^ nulla vise indida reperire ceila. Ut de temporum 
ratione miro modo vitiata nil dicam, singula seque et universa 
quae de hujusce r^is imperio aocepimus inter se vehementis- 
sime repugnant. Primum arcana religionis omnia in publico 
proponit* quae tamen multa post ssecula plebi adhuc ignota 
latebant Deinde Ostiam condit, quia portu populus egeret, 
sdlicet naviura et mercaturse fere ouinino expers.' Turn 
Latinos devictos in Aventino consistit e quibus baud dubie 
plebs oritur ; attamen multis annis revolventibus, legem latam 
ease Aventinum ad agrum inter plebem dividendum. Fortasse 
qusB uni tribuuntur regi duobus potius principibus referenda 
sunt, ita ut res contra Latinos feliciter gestae a priore vel 
Botnulo vel TuUo sumantur, career, autem et pons, aliaque 
addifida regis Etrusci vestigia videantur alicujus.^ 

Quum autem ad Tarquinios Serviumque Tullum accedere- 
mus, certum aliquid stabileque solum primum attingere vide- 
mur ; deinde diligentius rimantes, quanto majore spe erecti 
essemus, tanto et majore firustratione fallimur. Horum enim 
exstant regnorum monumenta minime dubitanda, sed si ista 
regibos certa certis assignare velimus, dubio errore mox 
implicamur. Quae ad Damarati fabulam attineant, quibus 
Cypeeli historiam referentibus veiitatis species inest, ea evadant 
in auras necesse est quum primikm temporum rationes contu- 
lerimus, miro modo inter se dissidentes. Regis ultimi vi 
tandem expulsi pater florente aetate ad regnum erat vocatus 
ftDBos ante cvii. Tarquinii Prisci filiam ducit Servius Tullus. 
Eideni paulo post regi creato duo sunt filiae nubiles. Quo 
acoedit And filios xxxviii annis inaudit^ socordiil praeter- 
miaais tyrannum peregrinum tandem occidere. Itaque adhuc 
inter &]sa, veris licet commixta, versamur, atque si res ipsae 
supersunt, norainibus certe fictis obscurantur. 

Duorum regna Tarquiniorum multa habent similia, resque 

s Liv. I. 32. 

s Vide sis Michelet. Vol. i. p. 189. 

* Minime ignoro liodie fere omnes yelle pro certo habere Etruscomm 
dominatioDem una cum gente Tarquinia Romam demum infeni. At 
mihi persuasum est quae opera modo commemoravi Tuscorum ingeoio 
magis convenire. Quamobrem aut ilia ad Tarquinios trahenda sunt, 
aut ante Tarquinios Etruscos Romam occuplLsae confitendum. 

12* 
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hand parvse gestse modo huic modo ilK tribntratiir, Capi- 
tolium {edilicatura, cloacae ex^trucUe, Latini in Romanomin 
ditionem penitus redacti, Sabini acie fusi utrique r^ a multis 
scriptoribus adhibentur. Quapropter Micheleto vkum est 
duo ista regna fortasse unum tantum re ipsa confioere, variis 
narrationibus traditum. Quod minirae credendum est Nam- 
que quum et regnum quodque tempus conveniens oinnino 
superet, atque etiam tot tantseque res domi militiseque gere- 
rentur, si regum nurocrum auxisset potius quam ininnisset, 
multo verisimiliorem protulisset seutentiam. Mihi vero vete- 
rum annates doctoruraque dicta perpendenti probabilius vide- 
tur plures fuisse Tarquinios, quot vero, diserte non dicam. 
At utrum Gens Tarquinia ab Etruscis, ut auctor est Mnellerufl, 
an ut Nieburio potius videtur a Pelasgicis Latinis intercedenti- 
bus, stirpem duxerit, non satis coropertum habeo, quam in 
sententiam pedibus ire melius sit Hoc certe inter omnes 
constat gentem peregrinam fuisse. 

De sexto rege vel majore sententiaruro discrepanti& oertator. 
Hoc solum liquet quendam eo tempore populo favisse toto, 
paucorum arroganti^. coacta. Quisquis verum esset incertissi- 
mum est. Plerosque secundum scriptores Tullius fuit cui 
nomen Servius inditum quia k servd ortus est. T. livius 
autem vult eum a captiv^, nobili e Corniculanis exortum esse, 
durum sane existimans servge filium regum Romanorum 
sedem usurpasse. Contra Etruscorum annales populi fautori 
nomen assignant Mastamam^ eundemque asseverant lucu- 
monem quendam Caelium Vibennam Romam ab Etruria 
secutum esse.* Micheleto quidem iste Servius temporis illius 
mera videtur imago per quod plebs libertate sibi vindicate 
fhicti sint Quae vero sentenlia plus ingenii quam fidei in se 
habet, ac (pace tam acuti viri) hallucinantem aliquid sapit. 

De Tarquiniorum expulsione non multis disserere necesse 
est. Populus Romanus laboribus a priscA vitae ratione 
abhorrentibus ^ diu vexatus, tyrannos peregrina e stirpe 

» Sic enim in Claudii imperatoris oratione scriptum est. " Servios 
TuUus, si nostros eoquimur, captiva natus Ocresia, si Tuacos CcpU 
quondam Vivennse sodalis fideiissimus, &c/' Mihi quidem vid^ur 
huicce Tuscorum dicto nimium auctoritatis concessam esse. Quod 
Latinorum narrationem funditus evertat, nihil magus propterea obi 
ipsi fidei facit. 

« T. Liv. I. 56. 
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exortos tandem extnisit. Proxima cujus fact! origo Lucretiae 
stuprum memoratur. Quod utrum verd primum populo 
adhibuisset stimulos, an una tantum e multis habenda sit 
injuria, quae cunctse populares animos in dominos suos erex- 
issent, parum interest. Attamen, me judice, verisimilius est 
facinorum hujuscemodi atrocissimum multorum, tyrannidis 
licet eversionem multis annis ante evaserit, in proximo tamen 
loco a poetis positum esse. 

Me sane baud paullum juvat operam perfecisse propositam. 
Sed quali modo ? Quot res gravissimas aut omnino praeter- 
misi aut levins perstrinxi. Ast mibi tam magno in campo 
omnia percurrere studenti et meum ipsius tempus et legen- 
tium patientia deessent. Nee mibi tantum arrogo ut in qui- 
bus viri doctissimi gravissimique bgesitaverunt ea lucido pro- 
ferre ordine profitear ; neque quum alii alia asseverent tot 
inter sententias potissimam eligere facilius. Quamvis enim 
annales veterum minimo impulsu submoveantur, quae in 
locum eorum constituamus difficillime est rimari. Quamo- 
brem fortasse id optimum esse potest, reges, bella, motus 
civiles, qusecumque tradiderint scriptores majores ex parte 
accipere, mutate tantum temporum ratione. Namque anno- 
rum series facile detorta ac depravata est, magnorum autem 
nomina virorum resque eximie gestae, memoriae gentium altd 
inbaerescunt, taliaque pro veris babere minus a Sde abborret 
quam prorsus ficta putare. 



"in lkgibus ferendis quid propositi habere debeat, 
QUI pcenas peccatis irrogat, et qujsnam sit 

ADHIBENDA 8UPPLICI0RUM MENSURA." 

Oratio Latina Comitiis Maximis Redtata, A.D. 1841. 

ViNDiOANDi in sontes sceleris ratio ac mensura, ab omni- 
bus, qui de republic^ scripserunt, prolixe tractata quaestio, 
cum res ad disputandum maximas, bumanoque commodo 
apprime necessarias, tum festivissimam exemplorum copiam 
praebet. In Academiis pbilosopborura, in aurata Senatds 
corift versatam est argumentum, non bis vel illis audiontibus, 
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sed toto fere genere humano judicium exspeciante, in quo 
Don comniodiiin tantum, venim etiam omnium salus €st cod- 
stituta. Qum cum ita sint, uon sine multfi aninii trepidatione 
in rem tractandam ingredior, quam, nisi ab Almd Matre pro- 
vocatus essfm, tamquam viribus meis, quas ecio quam sint 
exiguai, majorem reliquissem. Tali vero adhortatione corro- 
boratus, pauca ex meE sententicl dicendi veniam cum omni 
reverentil peto. 

Ut numerosiora, quam pro operis magnitudine, virorum 
illastria nomina omittam, qui antiquitus de ve*xat& ])cenarum. 
quae»tione jndicia minime ccrte aspernanda reliquerunt, ad 
prsetoritum \(tm<) sa^culum, in quo duo non exiguai famas 
claruerunt scriptores, alter Italus, Britannus alter, Beccaria 
Paleiusque, qui ambo de poenarum proposito modoqne 6ub- 
tiliter disputavorunt, nee parum valuerunt in definiendd 
opinione, cui vulgaris hisce temporibus sententia magn& de 
parte coaluit Eiee aliquid in poenis ad >'indictam pertinens 
utcrque negat, at tantum a civitate illatas esse, ad tuendaf 
Bcelerum abrogatione hominum societates, ad quod formido 
sola est efficax, quae scelestis ingeneratur poenarum pro pec- 
catis illatarum exspectatione. A claris dissidere viris pericn- 
losum semper est, et ingratum opus, vix tamen persuaders 
mihi possum ita omnino se rem habere. Permagni in poenis 
momenti exemj^lum, quod inde in posterum derivatur, esse, 
libentissime coucedo, attamen dubito id solum propositi 
habendum esse. In qu& opinione non minime confirmatum 
me sentio, ubi intolliiro illam, quamvis aversa sit a rccentioris 
?evi scriptorum sentcntiis, generi humano fere innatam viderL 
Omnibus enim omni tempore gentibus prsevaluit dogma, in 
scelerum remunffrationem parari poenas, non peregre docendo 
vel audiendo deductum, sed a teneris unguibus insitum, et 
quasi nativum. Univcrsam vero consentionem Teritatis ducn- 
mentum parum mendax habeo. Neqne temere neque injuria 
adversus Areopagum, sanctum Atheniensium primaevumque 
tribunal, constituebatur Kumenidum ultionis Deanim specus. 

Ut rem illuc, unde summa auctoritas, in primis referamusi 
vidondum est quamnnm de h&c quaestione sententiaro S. 
Scripturae Libri pronuntiant. Sublatum hominibus jus ultiomi 
plerique existimant, quod dixit Dominus, *' Ego vindictam, et 
ego retribuam." At in illo loco privatae tantum inJUjmm 
hominum vindictae ^t meuXio, u^ \iv!^ «lv3^\d da |iue nlids- 
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oendi, quod civitati traditum affirmant alii, definiri potest 
Antequam ulterius in re enucleandd. pergam, determinari volo 
aliam quaestionem, cai nostra de piBnarum ratione non modice 
cohaeret, nempe quaB sit civilis societatis origo, et unde sit et 
quanta regentibus derivata auctoritas. Non ego vexatam de 
jure regum divino disputionem denuo agitare volo, hoc tantum 
affirmo, divinll civitates auctoritate praeditas esse, et ad exem- 
plar divinse administrationis constitutas, id quod certissimo 
Sanctae Scripturae testimonio probari posse confido. Sanctus 
enim Paulus in suk ad Romanos EpistoI& haec ait : " Dei enim 
minister tibi in bonum, si autem male feceris time : non enim 
sine causlk gladium portat. Dei enim minister vindex in iram 
ei qui male agit." Quid, quaeso, aliud est hoc ^* gladium 
portare," quam ultionis jure potiri ? id quod Apostolus ipse 
sequentibus verbis lucide exponit, ubi rectorem " vindicem 
in iram ei qui male agit,'' nominat. Ita summa in civitatibus 
potestas divinum exercens ministerium jus vindicandi sceleris 
obtinuit, non sempiternis illis, et divinae propriis justitiae 
poenis, sed proletariis quibusdam ac vicariae hominum aucto- 
ritati idoneis suppliciis. Illorum objectio, qui clamant pri\i- 
legia ista a S. Paullo bonis tantum rectoribus attributa esse, 
satis refellitur, cum in mentem nobis revocemus, haec ad cives 
Romanos imperante Nerone essa scripta. Res memoratu 
non indigna est scriptores duo, quos supra nominavi, quam- 
vis de poenarum proposito sententiis congruant, tamen inter 
se de civitatum ideoque de ipsarum poenarum origine atque 
auctoritate discrepare, qu^ dissentione non modice debilitatur 
argumentum, quod auctores illi de ipsis propositi fundamentis 
consentire nequeunt. Beccaria " Sociali," ut aiunt ** Com- 
pactioni" civitatum auctoritatem inniti sentit. Paleius 
Socialem omnino esse Compactionem negat ; affirmat autem 
civitates ab hominibus constitutas, quia utiles sint humanae- 
que felicitati idoneae, Deum autem velle et rectum id esse, 
quod utile sit et humanae felicitati idoneum. De Sociali Com- 
pacUone, exploso philosophorum itXacf^ari, nihil dico, at nos- 
trum vel Psdeianis argumentis propositum comprobari posse 
reor. Quid enim felicius esse potest quam, quousque nos 
mortales valemus, Divina imitari ? In vindictis autem con- 
stitata est Divina rerum administratio, itaque humanam in 
86 remuneradvum aliquid continero oportet. Hoc loco popu- 
lare de imbedllitate humani judicii argumentum omitto, et 
in potteriorem libelli partem traetaudum relego. 
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Magno nobis documento esse arlntror JadaBomm l^es, 
quas Ipse Deus fixit, e vindictis constitutes esse ; quippe quod 
in illis oculum pro oculo et dentera pro dente solvi oportebat 
At, interpellet aliquis, Judseoruin leges ab Ipso Nomine fizs, 
impeocabiles erant ; nos vero fallaces homines divinam Juds- 
onim oixovofjbiav imitari omnino nequimns. Qu2e contra dico 
Judieonim rempublicam, quamvis a Deo fiactam, ab homini- 
bus administratam esse — in legum vero administratione non 
exiguas errori locus apparatur. Itaque nobis argumento est 
Judaeorum ci vitas. 

At etiam Anglicanae leges testantur in scelemm ultionem 
instrui poenas, aliter enim pulcherrimum illud dictum apud 
jurisconsultus nostrates legis auctoritatem non obtinuiaset, 
potius esse sontes decern effugere quam insontem unum 
puniri. Quae quidem sententia, (porro ita affirmat Paleius,) 
falsa foret, si exempli tantum caus^ propositae essent poeme. 
niis vero qui aliter sentiunt verum ac dictu nobile videtor 
dogma, nihil enim horribilius esse potest quam ut nocentis in 
innocentem facinus vindicetur ; elabi vero sine damno noxium 
horainem, quamvis sit deplorandum, nihil in se atrox coH' 
tinet. 

Venio nunc ad popularem, quam supra nominavi, oppoa- 
tionem, non expedire prae humani judicii imbecillitate jus 
ulciscendi humanis manibus committi. Hoc, ut caetera ejus- 
dera farinae argumenta, si, quod minime admitto, vera sit, ad 
multo majora demonstranda est efiBcax, quam praevident ipsi, 
qui id attulerunt Hoc enim si concedamus, quid obest quin 
seditiosi homines ulterius pergant, et arrogent sibi, ut nulhe 
prorsus leges, respublica nulla constituatur ; — imbecillius enim 
est hominum judicium, quam ut alius alii recte imperet, id 
quod hodie affirmant " vSociallstae." 

Si poenae exstirpandis tantum supplicii formidine facinoribw 
accomroodataee ssent, quo communius aliquid et effectu CEunlios 
esset maleficium, eo gravius foret supplicium, quod ab hujusce 
generis flagitiis aegrius deterrentur homines, quae autem et 
patratu difficilia et inventu rara essent, vel modico vel nnllo 
prorsus supplicio coercerentur. Verbi caus&, acerrime in 
ebrios vel mendaces homines vindicaretur — parricida vero, 
rarissimum animal, modice damnatus efFugeret, vix enim ra- 
pubhcae metuendum est, tantae atrocitatis ^Eu^inus posse fff' 
valere. Hodie vero longe aliter actum est: abrius eoiiD 
er^astuli vel modictt pecuniae damnatur, cftp&tia {knkida. 
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His animadverteDdis in alteram propositi partem sensim 
sumns delapsi ; indagandseque jam sunt rationes, quibus 
modus pcBDse facinoribus inferendae potest determinari. Vel 
in primis manifestum est poense pro facinore magnitudinem 
accurate accommodari omnino non posse. Itaque, quousque 
poenae cum scelere conjunctionem obtinere nequeunt, eousque 
l^umlatoribus exempli, quod inde provenit, habenda est ratio. 
Nolo vero affirmare poenas maleficiis gradatim aptari, aliqua 
de parte non posse, quod exemplis quae supra attulimus am- 
plissime comprobatur. 

Nemo est quin percipiat priroum statuendum esse, quid in 
qu&que republic^, gravissimiim poenae genus fiat, post, cum id 
in gravissima facinora attribuerimus, caetera ordine compara- 
buntur supplicia. Si ad Sacra nos Monumenta conferamus, 
plane apparebit Numen bum ana penes iraperia jus capitis 
posuisse. Ut innumera Prioris Foederis loca, in quibus hoc 
liquide exponitur, praetermittamus, quid est aliud gladius, 
qnem, nt an tea protulimus, in principum raanus posuit S. 
Paulas, quam administrandi capi talis supplicii jus ? Itaque 
cum sit perspicuum licere nobis flagitia capitali poenll coercere, 
postea quaerendum est num expediat mortem in sontes in 
raaleficiorum piaculum minari. Paleiano in illos, qui de hoc 
dubitant, utar argumento, capitale supplicium antiquare nefas 
esse, donee aliud poenae genus fuerit inventum, quod ad deter- 
rendos sontes aeque sit efficax, quod nusquam adhuc est fac- 
tum. De genere mortis, qu^ legum in facinorosos potestatem 
yindicamus, nihil est praescriptum, itaque expediet quam 
mitissimo uti supplicio, ne quid in misericordiam clarissimum 
imperatorum ornamentum peccetur. Et e&dem de causk 
cavendum est ne nimi£l exemplorum ad coercendos sontes 
eur4 capite trivialia criraina punientur. Itaque gaudeo equo- 
rum vel ovium raptoribus abrogatam esse capitalem poenam. 
Libet hie animadvertere fallacem esse eorum opinionem, qui 
illos ad misericordiam propensiores autumant, qui exempli 
tantum caxssk decretas poenas arbitrantur. Contra vero nemo, 
qui aliquam in poenis N^|ULS<fiv pro facinoris magnitudine 
accommodatam inesse credit, capitis damnum in ovium rap- 
tores, aliosque ejusdem generis maleficos, minatus esset. Pul- 
cherrimus est regiis Angliae inaugurationibus mos Curtanam, 
obtnsum Misericordiae ensem, acri Justitiae gladio comitem 
-adjungere. 
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Ubi nos 8tudio9e oonstituerimus quid ultimnin hi dntate 
6at supplicii genus, csterse cseteris fac'moribus aooommodandn 
8UDt poense, quod non adeo difficile est, si ingeneratam rerum 
cohserentiam iDspiciamus. lUis enim scriptoribus minime 
assentior, qui Dullum in animo ^^ Moralem,'* ut aiunt, ^ Sen* 
sum '^ inesse asseverant Immo Regina in mente sedet Con- 
Bcientia stimulos et verbera gerens, bona inspirat, mala pellit^ 
Ventura prsevenit, patrata vindicat Hujus si nos monitni 
parentes praebemus, facilia omnia et proclivia reperiemns, ilia 
enim docet quse sit inhserens et immutabilis rerum inter 
se ordo, quse contra si expedientiam meram vitse duoem 
constitueret philosophus, cavendum erit ne ilium, cum deproe- 
liantum inter se utilitatum lites solvere, et obscura dubitationis 
latibula illustrare aggressus fuerit, 

" Labjrrintheis e flexibus egredientem 
Tecti frustraretur iDobsenrabilis error." 

In distinguendil scelerum magnitudine pcenarumque gravitate 
babenda est ratio non tan turn ipsius quod patratur radnoris, 
verum etiam modi quo patratur — verbi caus&, num solus an 
conjuratus maleficus id fecerit — scelestior vero conjuratus 
quam solus maleficus, duo enim facinora molitus est, facinus 
enim est injuriosa conjuratio — num subit4 ira inflammatus an 
ex deliberate ac consulta injuria contra leges peccaverit ; hoc 
vero majus est ^Eicinus, nam in ipsa deliberate malitiH sceles- 
tum aliquid inest. 

Nonnunquam decertatum est inter iUos qui de itoktrsia 
scripserunt, utrum reipublicse plus sit commodo leniores com- 
parari leges, quse ad Hteram administrentur, an paullo seve- 
riores, quae imperatoris arbitrio possint mitigari. Equidem 
iis assentior qui alteram sententiam laudant, tot enim tamque 
di versa ejusdem facinoris sunt genera, et externis rebus its 
mutatur sceleris facies, ut, si immutabilis fiat poena, vel acrius 
in innocentiores, vel lenius in noxiores vindicatum iri prorsns 
necesse est, id quod toUitur, si severe in scelestissimos impo- 
site poene, allevandi supplicii jus penes rectorem constituatar. 
Exclamabit fortasse aliquis, debilius esse hominum judicium, 
quam cui nullo inde civitati allato detrimento tanta potestas 
concedatur. At tu ipse iisdem bominibus jus ferendanun 
legum, in quo majus inest periculum, concedis. 

Facta est inter legumlatores disceptatio de Yulgandis ezeiB' 
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pli cau94 poenis* Sunt qui injuria id ^tum affirmant, opor- 
tere autem indicia poenae celari, ne sontis detrimento fiant^ 
itaque in operibns publicis scelestos occupari nolint, (qui 
quamvis apud nos inusitatus sit mos, in cseteris Europse popu- 
lis prsevaluit,) quod sine civium cognitione effici nequit Hsec 
autem temere dicta raihi videntur, in infamill enim, quae abinde 
in maleficos redundat, non minima poense pars est sita ; illo- 
rum autem pudori nimium parcere, quae virtus pro rei natur^ 
in iis parum inest, injuriosa est et futilis lenitas. Si formi- 
dine deterrendi sunt sontes, infamiaro, nee corporis tantum 
dolorem vel molestiam formident oportet ; multi enim sunt, 
qui quamvis corporis dolores tolerare possint, id tamen 
patrare nolent, cui indelebile infamise stigma sit inustum. 
Itaque in illos quo severiores leges, eo leniores. In tollendo 
enim facinore, non in facinorosis indulgendo 
sita est genuina lenitas. 



QUiSyAM BENEFIOIA A LEOIBUS PR^SCRIPTIS DILIOENTEB 
OBSERVATIS AOADEMUS ALUMNI PERCIPIANT. 

** Cum tempora commutantur, commutatur officium, et non semper 
est idem.". — Cie. de Offie. 

** Multis in rebus fallebatur antiquitas." — De Divinatione. 

QuALiBET in civitate bominumve conciliatione hoc in primis 
desiderandum videtur ut a legum institutione bonarum mori- 
bus publicis caveatur. Quae quanto bene servatae reipublicse 
profiunt toti, tanto, si parum colantur, damno opprobrioque sint 
necesse est. Hoc cum in universum predicari liceat, rem 
edam unic^ tangit siquando de juvenibus agitur, quorum 
Bocietas ad appetitns indulgendos proclivior quippe apud 
quam ratio ac judicium gratiam nondum assecuta sint sibi 
debitam, in dedecora flagitiaque siepius praeceps fertur. £o 
acoedit mens hominum rerumque inexperta, quae, ad ingenua 
licet tendat, ipsa inscientia baud raro ad praviora deducitur. 
Rerum enim prudentia quanquam pectoribus nostris natura 
inseritur, usu tamen et exercendo crescit et augetur neque 
nne iis vim propriam obtinere potest. Quare si coetus et 
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oonciliationes omnes legibus et institutiB oontinentur, si vel 
inter barbaros populi regendi rationem quandam invenimus 
(rudem sane et multis abnormem, rationem tainen), atque 
adeo quotquot tali hujuscemodi omnino carent iis hominum 
more vivi ullo modo dici potest, sed potius belluis velut nullo 
prorsus ordiue setatem degi, nemo, ut mihi videtur, dubitabit 
quin lit, juvenibus quemvis in locum ad bonarum artium dia- 
ciplinas colendas frequenter congregatis, et legibus optimis 
praecipuum sit opus, et iis legibus reverenti^ in perpetnam 
tribuendll. 

Duplex hinc oritur qusestio. Inter enim praecepta et insti- 
tuta Academise in nostrae legibus quae comprehenduntur, alia 
vivendi agendique normas exponunt quae apud homines 
latissime patent (exemplo sint haec nobilitata ^ Deum timeto, 
regem honorato, virtu tern colito, disciplinis bonis operam 
dato ^^), alia ad alumnorum vitam quotidianam res hocce in 
oppido actas unice spectant. 

De prioribus non multis loquendum. Nam quae cives baud 
dubie oportot omnes servare, colere, raairni aestimare, ea inter 
juvenes qui imperio certo idpro]>ter se obstrinxerint ut mentes 
ad luinifinitatom infornientur maijno beneficio et videntur et 
sunt, dum arctissime observantur. Quod si quis negat, mihi 
minime in animo est ut cum eo de proposito dimicem, siqui- 
dem nobis ratio et opinio tanto intervallo inter se dissident, 
ut ne operse pretiura sit locum argumentis comraunem an- 
quirere. 

l*ostonora verum majus erit tractare opus. Primum enim 
propositi ratio institutioque postulat ut de legum servandarum 
officio quarumvis fixum aliquid et stabile decernamus, deinde, 
ut quae e temporum rerumve mutatione hoc offieium solvant 
(si forte solvi possit) penitus indagimus. 

Malorum igitur divisio satis apparet. Primum descripta 
sunt qua; jo^r se dicuntur, quippe quae baud dubie honesto 
repugnent et univei*sas apud gentes pro nocituris vetendisque 
ducantur. Tum quae mala prohihita vocamus, nempe qu» 
alia aliis videntur, quodpropter accidit ut his in terris pro- 
hibeantur, in illis autem de iisdem minime curetur. Qu» 
cum ita sint, saepe dubitatur cur mala hujuscemodi declinare 
nos oporteat, nisi quod nobis talia aggressuris poena quaedam 
e legibus impendeat. Sunt qui nos vehementer negant uUo 
ita teneri officio ut leges in haec quae nuper diximus mala lattf 
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oolamtn. Hdc, aiunt, legum latoribus potius visum, t^bi 
autem aliter. In utramque partem hominum seDtentias gen- 
tinmque instituta adbibere in promptu est. Quocirca si tibi 
in animum inducere potes violatae legis poenam fortiter per- 
feire nihil proreus obstat ofiicium quo minus mentis aut 
Yoluptatis inclinationi morigereris. Quodcunque civitati 
deb€», id certe poenam perpessus solveris. Durior est siquis 
ultra requirit. Quinetiam nonnunquam accidit ut, lege 
paruraper neglecta, aut privatis aut vel civitati universae 
magna utilitas gignatur. Cujus rei exempla apud gentium 
historias multarum cuique in mentem extemplo venient. 
Quibus perpensis, ne indulgentiam quidem poscere debent qui 
legem plane ineptam transgressi fuerint, sed potius audaciam 
nltro imputare tanquam erga cives suos beneficium. 
I Haec speciosa quidem ; qui tamen ea in argumentum ad- 
ducunt, ii, me cert^ judice, magno in vitio sunt. Nam legi- 
bu8 reipublicae, virorum monumentis gravissimorum summa 
reverentia debetur. Et cujus superba manus legis numen 
violaverit, is continuo gratiam reipublicae et auctoritatem, 
quantum per se valet, spemit calcitratque. Quod ad exempla 
attinet, historise e fontibus hausta, hoc, credo, e pluribus 
eorum liquet, ubicunque singulis hominibus aut vi extortum 
fuerit aut falsft. opinione concessura ut leges vel de parvis 
rebus latas negligant, illic id semper effici, ut legibus magis- 
tratibusque nulla tandem tribuatur auctoritas ; unde societatis 
atque conjunctionis humanae vincula solvi refringique constat. 
Deinde, minime ipsum credibile est te privatum, jus aliquid te 
penes habere quo fretus civitatis fundamenta dissolvere 
aggrediaris. Longe, mehercule, probabilius est te unum ali- 
quam mentis errorem contraxisse quam multos et sapientes 
qui edicta et promulgaverunt et tuentur omnes una decipi et 
&llt. 

Dicemus igitur legem dignam esse omnem quae in omne 
tempos intacta maneat id propter solum quia lex est? 
Minime vero ; leges enim malae et fuerunt et sunt, quarum 
alias sua ipsarum natura damnat, aliae bonae primum atque 
oommodae temporum mutatione aut depravatae sunt, aut ob- 
solescunt et ineptae Hunt. Sed eo remedia adhibere facillimum, 
cum legum ipsa ratione et reipublicae tranquillitate satis con- 
gruentia, ut plerumque fit, quoties alias leges abrogates, alias 
autem earum looo suffectas videmus. 
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Quo quidem nihil roagis ad reipublic» moderationem oon- 
ducit optimam. Eniinvero si quae lep:e8, annis volveDtibus, 
tali mutatione nfliciuntur ut nee pristinum munns conse- 
quantur et in rebus agcndis vel impedimento sint jubet 
utiiita<t leque ac jus eas prorsus tolli et obliterari. Earum 
enim desuetudinem rei ipsa natura efficiat necesse est Turn 
nihil raagis valet ad iegum reverentiam omnino evertendam 
quam legem quantuiamcunque juris codici integra inhserens, 
revera autera inter hominum negotia desueta et neglecta. 

Leges, ut ante diximus, bonse primum adque udiitatem 
communem baud dubie pertinentes temponim lapsu aut 
inu tiles aut etiam pemiciosse ssepe fiunt Quod minime 
mirandum. Ridiculum sane foret si puero prseteztato, n» 
dicam homini adulto infantis fascias imponeres. Numquid 
minus absurdum videtur nova hominum genera l^bus exole- 
tis regi, quibus nee habitus nee mores nee studia, nee oc^iie 
e%dem maneant iis leges solum immotas manere? Qcdd 
enim lex ? Agendi norma, Juriseonsnltus ait celeberrimus. 
Cum igitur agendi ineitaraenta permutantur, ut normse etiam 
mutentur postulat cum ratio turn necessitas. 

Regnorum igitur status conditionesque mutationem pa- 
tiuntur. Princi|>io reges supreraum exereent imperium, dii 
velut apud homines vitam agentes, omnibus ornamentis splen- 
dentem. Deinde, doctrina scientiaque se latius pandentibin 
(e quibus ot virtus pleruraque amplior fit), indignum videtur 
res eivium tantorum et caj)ita hominem unum pro voluntate 
sua admin istrare. Terminis igitur et modis regia circuro- 
seribitur auctoritas dum ne legitimam quidem partem in 
imperio jactare possit. Est ubi et nomen regium simul cum 
auctoritate penitus tollitur. 

Quae cum ita sint, maxim& laude dignae videntur quse civi- 
latum institutiones prudenti^ fundatse fuerint egregift. ita ut 
mutatis temporibus se semper conforment, nee amictum 
referant, tempore angustiorem factum quam qui crescentem 
tegat puerum sed potius animalis pellera, pariter eum illo 
quod continet et comprehendit auctam. Tales apud civitates, 
moribus legibusque pauUatira renovatis, a tyrannide, aut quod 
certe tyrannidi proximum instat, usque ad liberam et bene 
moratam progreditur rempublicam ; permutatur rerum ordo 
et status (^ leoXiTsia 6ia(p6iips<rai ut Grseci dicebant) nulla 
tamen vi, nullo civili bello, nuUo juris interregna 
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Hoc vel in nniveralt eivitatm institutione non saepe effici 
potest, legibus in singulis plane non potest Quae nisi pariter 
com temporum mutatione rite moderentur, facit rerum pro- 
gressio ut cum vera hominum conditione miro modo discre* 
pent. Quod quidem nonnuilis e nostrie Academias legibus 
acddisse et rei natura et decretorum verba plane coargu- 
unt 

Hlo carte tempore cum Academiae nostrse fundabantur 
kges, alumnorum major pars quindeeim annos nata artium 
humanarum curriculum mibant. Nunc autem qui duos- 
deviginta annos habet is pro juvene inter tyrones dudtur. 
Magnum igitur interest pristinam inter et bodiernam alum- 
norum conditionem,* nee dubium videretur, boc solo cognito, 
quin leges bis saluberrimse illis graves et molestae forent. 
Ezemplum in promptu est. 

'* In recta studiorum institutione congruum est ut quam 
minime studiosi cum externarum commercio rerum distra- 
hantur. Idcirco statuimus et ordinamus ut nemo in pupillari 
statu degens nisi uni eique solo (sic) ejusdem collegii ordinis 
et conditionis sodali associatus concessaque prius a tutore vel 
decano venia in oppidum exeat/' etcf 

Justum quidem et necessarium videtur vagandi per oppi- 
dum licentiam pueris non dan. Hominibus verum quales* 
alumnorum partem bodie inter se efSciunt majorem, minime 
ferendum esset, tali si lege rigide adstringerentur. Quare 
desuetudine abrogata est. Sed manet affirmatio omnibus 
alumnis in limine accipienda, ^^ leges, statuta, mores approbates 
et privilegia Cantabrigiensis Academiae quantum in me est, 
observabo." Lepidum sane boc qtuintum in me est, nee ta- 
men ad piaculum omnino depellendura satis valet. 

Quinetiam nulla si affirmatio violetur nullum si jusjuran- 
dum negligatur, qu5d tamen in statutorum libro leges tantas 
inusitatae et quasi intermortuae languescunt id profecto per se 
magno est dam no, magnae injunae, quippe quod auctoritatem 
et reverentiam omnem contemptu afficiat, omnesque discipulos 
faciat parum sedulos ut vel justas et necessarias leges colant. 

* In AcademisB Collegiorumque decretis de " non adultis " manda- 
tor ut, certa si peccarint. virgis caedantur. Hodie, credo, alumnorum 
fumsquisque molis majoris videtur quam cui tale supplicium aut con- 
veniret, aut imponi posset. 

t Statttt. Liber, p. 220. 
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Dieet fonan aliquis legum desuetudinem tabdliomm iBcnria 

pi^tiaque cffectam osse. Quod certe argui nequil, siquidem 
e teinporum aDnalibus ilioruin constat statuta infringi coepisie 
ipft& ab originc.^ Integra igitur mansisse haeo ne per auc- 
torum sBtatem vidctitur, exitum baud dubie subitura iUk 
semper impendentem legibus, quse, ipsfe quia sunt immuta- 
biles, banc unam ob causam hominum mores, neoessitatoB, 
desideria quie omnia natura sua instabilia et fluitantia sunt, 
fixa reddere conantur. 

In iis prsecipue quie auctorem babent Elisabeihain Begi- 
nam, dedita opera provisum est ne quid in AcademisB stata 
et temperatione ita coramutetur ut sdentise progresaioni ant 
hominum usui se oonformet. Unde oontigit ut aut doctrins 
disci plinseque rationi obstent quo minus perfects aint, ant 
dum ipeis titeris peragi nullo modo poasint, molestum oontnh 
hant ingenium illis legibus penitus inhserens quie jurejuraodo 
licet sanciantur gravissimo vel administrari omnino non pos- 
sint, vel studio et ratione quadam n^ligantur. 

In quibus nullum restat miraculum. Multo magis mirsn- 
dum videretur si aliter accidissct. Hae enim leges ad momm 
disciplinas societatisque conditionera spectant jampridem 
penitus eradicatas, omnibus alumnis studia designant quorum 
pars aliqua postcriorum ab usu soeculorura improbata est et 
rejecta, negotiis sane communibus quse inter juvenes roox 
versabuntur non satis conveniens. Necnon philosophiam 
cum de rerum natura turn de mentis ordine humanse admit- 
tunt et suscipiunt quae nostro in sseculo aut falsa aut certe 
parum idonea esse videtur, et formulas imponunt quam pluri- 
mas quarum utilitas obsolevit, neque aliquid nisi verborum 
tsedium manet. Poenarum denique rationem et ordinem 
apertis verbis praecipiunt ab bujusce temporis humanitate 
continuo respuendam, et quod ab ilia nimium in sontes saen- 
tur, et quod vix pueris nedum juvenibus convenit. 

Vicissitudines quidem per quas a morum sententiamm, 
doctrinie, a conditione vetustis posita statutis usque ad earn 
quae nunc praevaluit transitum est, se ita pedetentim provexe- 
runt ut ssecula fallant alia p)st alia ; nee unquam, subita 
facta violentaque conversione, illis quos penes im|)erium fuit 

* Vide sis viri docti Georgii Peacock Elieosis Decani, Libro " dt 
Academic Cantabrigiensis Statutis/' p. 58, sqq. 
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aote ocaloB oocurrit leges Academise et mores quantum a se 
discrepent Quae privorum jura afficiunt ea decreta cautissi- 
me observata sunt, quae non, desuetudine corrupta. 

Constat igitur Academise leges renovari ac refonnari opor- 
tet, siquidem, legibus administratu facilibus alias juxta positis 
quae servari non possunt, accidere nequit quin e&dem inter- 
pretatione, eadem negligentia afficiantur. De eo loquor quod 
yenim baud dubie est, rectum autem minime ; neque alum- 
norum aliquis se crimine liberatum putet si legum apertarum 
et communium aut ipsa verba aut sententiam refregerit, id 
propter quod alise in statutorum Libro inveniri possint his 
temporibus nullo modo administrandae. 

Necnon inter decreta de alumnorum studiis et disciplinis 
nonnulla invenies perpetua virentia utilitate, omne in tempus 
mansura. Quae inter praesertim exstat quod et a singulis legi- 
bus et a totius juris Academici corporis sententia conspirari 
liquet, scilicet ut omnes alumni ad studia mathematica se 
diligenter applicent. Quod cum contra multi hodie luctantur 
de hoc pauca dicenda. 

Mibi igitur pro comperto videtur disciplinam mathemati- 
cam quemque pro parte virili persequi oportere quippe a qua 
bona oriantur certissima. Primum quod nobis vitae futurae 
molestiarum aliquid praegustare dant. Qui studiis humani- 
oribus, antiquae nempe sermonis cultui et interpretation! se 
penitus dederint, ficto quodam in mundo versantur, magisque 
formoso quam qui hocce cum rerum vero ordine aliquid 
similitudinis habeat. Cum Platone scilicet errabundi per 
loca amoena platanorum sub umbram patularum, aut una cum 
Sophocle Philoraelae a cantu pendentes, quae e luco Atticae 
regionis densissimo jucundos gaudet iterare modos, aut etiam, 
Catullo duce, ad Idae juga evasuri alta Magnae ut in Matris 
delubris Corybantum carmina hauriant numinis aflSatu 
efferata. Quae quidem omnia vitae rationi quotidianae mini- 
me conveniunt, hoc praesertim saeculo, cum de eo quod utile 
sit nimium soUiciti sumus, de bono parum, de formoso fere 
nihiL Studia autem jejuna et difficillima ut ea de quibus 
nunc agitur, commune quidem habent cum solitis negotiis, 
juvenumque mentes inscientia adhuc infirmas ad vitam futu- 
ram bene educant, in qua molesta jucundis praeponere cum ab 
officio turn a necessitate saepe coguntur. Eandem ob Causam , 
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ut mihi videtar, OzonieDses ad artem Logicam oolendam im- 
pellantur.* 

Deinde magno beneficio est artiuin cultus matbematicanim 
quod ad morum disciplinam et moderationem attinet. Sa- 
pientis est profecto iras et omnes aDiml affectus, quantum 
penes hominem coraprimere, quod certe magni laboris est, 
ned sine dura et longa exercitatione assequi potest Patientia 
etiam inculcanda est et fortitudo in arduis invicta ut de 
strenue inceptis nunquam desperetur. Hsec ad omnia con- 
sequenda nihil aptius videas studiis mathematicis^ quonim 
siquis fastidium toediumque semel superaverit, illi nihil postea 
mentem commovere valebit nee uxor objurgans nee infans 
ululatus imo e pectore profundens detestabiles, neque etiam 
roXirixo^ dyiip partium studio exacerbatus, nee si quid alind 
iis magis horrendum in terns gignatur monstrum. Et cui- 
cunque semel patefactae sint computationum ambages mathe- 
roaticarum minime verendum est ut nodura quemvis arctis- 
sime constrictum solvere possit. Turn qui formularum spinas 
discendo, obliviscendo, rediscendo, aliis alias raille modis con- 
fundendo nunquam defessus sit, nihil in rerum natura, credo, 
unquam exoriri potest talem quod virum fatiget. 

Haec bona omnibus communia : sunt et alia ija^ foro versa- 
turos unice adjuvaiitia, nam, ut mihi videtur, n&minem fallit 
legis scientiae pars major parvulis in rebus posita. Cavilla- 
tiones variae, ingeniosae magis quam aequae, (fo(pi(fiMiToL iravToia, 
anguste scriptorum in suas partes interpretation 

adversarii denique qualicunque modo refutatio, haec apud 
causidicos maximi sunt pretii.f In quae aperte patet ilium 
aptiorem esse quicunque in omnibus quae " artificia *' vocant 
mathematici diu exercitatus sit, si enim ad symbola numero- 

* Ridiculum sane foret si quia putaret artes dialecticas Oxonienees 
colere id propter ut argumenta cuique rei idonea qualibet in disputa* 
tione reddere possint. Quicunque eniin libros Oxonii nuper imprima* 
tos legerit, hypotheisin taiem, medius fidius, e^o^tj admitteret, niforsan 
rationis nomini invidiam facere cuperet. 

t " Nam cum permulta praeclare in legibus sunt constituta ea juris- 
consultorum ingeniis pleraque comipta ac depravata." Cicero pro L. 
Muraena. Quod quidem de nostro eeque ac de iilo ssculo predicaii 
potest. 



nun 6t notas exemplaribus tortuoeis miro modo involutas in 
lucem proferaudas habilis fiat, nihil omnino ita cooperiet per- 
sona quin illi detrahatur. ^ 
Optimum igitur videtur, omnibus perpensis, Academiae 
alaronos leges prsescriptas sedule et diiigenter coiere. Sic 
enim et mi^istratibus multo facilius imperii munus fiet et 
ipsis alumnis bona gignentur Je quarum utilitate dubitari 
non potest Et cilm multa apud decreta videamus in quibus 
erravit antiquitas, multa etiam quorum effectum novus renun 
ordo immutavit, hoc ipsum incitamento est ut quisque quanr 
tum in se sit, leges mores et statuta comiter observet. Quod 
81 fecerit, vitam regulis certis subjectam et bene moderatum 
degens, serius ocius ad illud fastigium asceudit quod nactus 
parti sibi subjectas imperii emendationes inducere queat sibi 
potiores visus. 



d B. ] 

To form a perfectly correct idea of the Cambridge Ex- 
aminations, the reader must see some of the papers. I have, 
therefore, republished those of seven, the Trinity " Mays '* for 
Freshmen, Junior Sophs, and Senior Sophs, on prepared 
subjects ; the Trinity Scholarship, University Scholarehip, 
Mathematical and Classical Triposes, on a general range of 
subjects. 

The Colleges are fifteen in number, namely, according to 
their age, St. Peter's (popularly called Peterhouse), Clare 
Hodlj Pembroke, Gonville and Caius (Keyes), Trinity Hally 
Corpus Christi, King's, Queen^s, Catharine Hall, Jesus^^ 
Chrisfs, St. John's, Magdalen (Maudlin), Trinity, Em- 
manuel^ Sidney Sussex, Downing. 

The Examinations and extra Prizes for Composition, d^c, 
m these Colleges, respectively, are as follows : — 

St. Fstm^9. Annual Examinations of each of the three 
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Years in Classics and Mathematics separately ; Examinaiion 
of the Second and Third Year together in Divinity ; Prizes 
Ibr Latin Prose and Verse Original Composition. 

Clare. Annual Examinations of each of the three Years 
in Classics and Mathematics together ; Prizes for Theme and 
Verse Composition, Divinity, and Reading in Chapel. 

Pembroke, Annual Examinations of each of the three 
Years in Classics and Mathematics together ; Prizes for Latin 
Prose and Verse Composition. 

Caivs. Annual Examinations of the Freshmen and 
Junior Sophs in Classics and Mathematics separately ; Ex- 
amination of the Junior Sophs in Moral Philosophy ; special 
Examinations in Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry, for 
certain Medical Exhibitioners ; £10 in plate to the Bachelor 
highest on the Mathematical Tripos. 

Trinity Hall, Annual Examinations of the Freshmen 
and Junior Sophs in Classics and Mathematics together; 
Prizes for Latin and English Essays, open to Freshmen and 
Junior Sophs. 

Corpus, Annual Examinations of each of the three Years 
in Classics and Mathematics together ; Prize for a Latin 
Declamation ; a Cup to the Bachelor highest on the Mathe- 
matical Tripos. 

King's, Annual Examinations of all the Undergraduates 
together in Classics and Divinity ; Prizes for Enghsh Decla- 
mation, Latin Declamation, and Greek Verse. 

Queen*s, Annual Examination of the Freshmen in Clas- 
sics and Mathematics separately ; annual Examinations of 
the two Upper Years in Mathematics ; Prizes for Latin and 
English Essays. 

Catharine. Annual Examination of Freshmen and Junior 
Sophs in Classics and Mathematics, separately; Prizes for 
Divinity and Declamations. 

Jesus\ Annual Examinations of Freshmen and Junior 
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Sophs in Classics and Mathematics, separately; occasional 
Prizes (not every year) for Latin and English Essays. 

Chrises, Annual Examinations of the Freshmen in Clas- 
sics and Mathematics, separately; annual Examinations of 
the two Upper Years in Mathematics ; voluntary Classical 
Examination of the two Upper Years ; Prizes for Latin 
Essays, English Essays, Latin Verse, and Reading in ChapeL 

JoKtCb, Two Examinations annually of each of the three 
Years in Mathematics and Classics ; voluntary Classical Ex- 
amination of the Junior and Senior Sophs together ; Prizes 
for Latin Themes, Declamations, and Verses, and for Reading 
in Chapel ; Moral Philosophy Prize for Bacheloi-s. Annual 
Examinations for Scholai'ships, open to all the Years ; ditto 
for Fellowships, open to all Graduates. 

Magdalen, Annual Examinations of 'each of the three 
Years in Classics and Mathematics, together ; occasional 
Prizes for English and Latin Essays. 

Trinity. Annual Examination of Freshmen in Classics 
and Mathematics ; of Senior Sophs in Classics, Mathematics, 
and Divinity; two Examinations annually of the Junior 
Sophs in Classics, Mathematics, and Divinity ; three Prizes 
for Latin Verse, open to all Years ; Prizes for English Decla- 
mations, Latin Declamations, and English Essay, open to 
Third-year men ; Prizes for Reading in Chapel (the Scholars 
who read the Lessons of the day) ; English Essay Prize for 
Bacheloi-s. Annual Examinations for Scholarships, open to 
Junior and Senior Sophs ; dittx) for Fellowships, open to all 
Bachelors. 

Emmanuel. Annual Examinations of each of the three 
Years in Classics and Mathematics, together ; Prizes for 
English Essays ; £12 in plate to the Bachelor highest on the 
Mathematical Tripos. 

Sidney. Prizes in Mathematics, Classics, and Divinity, to 
the three Years together ; occasional Prizes for Themes and 
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Declamations; £10 in plate to the Bachelor higbesl on the 
Mathematical Tripos. 

Downing. None, I believe. This College has usuallj but 
three or four Undergraduates in residence. 

But two University Examinations are essential to a Degree. 
The Undergraduate may compete every year for a UniverBity 
Scholarship (for two in his first year, if a clergyman's sod), 
and for six Classical and three English Prizes. To Bachek>re 
are open the voluntary Examinations in Theology and 
Hebrew, one Classical Prize, and four English Prizes. Some 
Prizes have been instituted recently which do not recur eveiy 
year. 

The whole annual amount of College and University 
Prizes exceeds £1500, exclusive of the most valuable emolu- 
ments of all, the College Fellowships. 



FRESHMAN EXAMINATION. 

EUCLID. 

Trinity College^ June^ 1841. 
[Four hours allotted to each paper.) 

1. The angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are 
equal. 

2. Prove the same, assuming that any angle can be 
bisected, and show why problems are intermixed with theo- 
rems. 

3. The greater side of a triangle subtends the greater 
angle. State also the meaning of the converse of any pro- 
position, and prove it in this case. 

4. If two trianf^les have two angles and the included side 
equal, each to each, the triangles are equal. Give also a 
second proof, by superposition. 
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6. Equal right Knee, which join other equal right lines 
towards the same parts, form a parallelogram. 

6. The diagonals of a parallelogram bisect each other. 

I, Parallelograms on equal bases, and between the same 
parallels, are equal. 

8. In any right-angled triangle, the square of the side 
subtending the right angle is equal to ihe sum of those 
described on the two other sides. 

9. K a line be bisected, and produced to any point, the 
squares of the whole line produced, and the part produced, 
are together double the squares of the half-line and the line 
made up of the half-line and the part produced. 

10. The angle at the centre of a circle is double the angle 
at the circumference, upon the same base. 

II. The angle between a tangent and any chord, is equal 
to the angle in the alternate segment. 

12. If two right lines within a circle cut one another, the 
segments of each form an equal rectangle. 

13. Inscribe a square in a given circle, and hence, by the 
simplest construction, inscribe a regular dodecagon. 

14. If the first be the same multiple of the second, as the 
third of the fourth, the fii-st is to the second as the third to 
the fourth. Give the usual proof, and shew where it is 
defective. 

15. Equal triangles, which have one angle equal, have the 
containing sides reciprocally proportioiiiil. 

16. The rectangle of the diagonals of a quadrilateral 
inscribed in a circle is the sum of the rectangles of the oppo- 
site sides. 

17. In a right-angled triangle, the equilateral triangle 
described on the hypothenuse is equal to the sum of those 
described on the two other sides. 

18. Divide a given line, so that the square of the greater 
part may equal twice the rectangle of the whole and the less 
part. 
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19. From the extremities of the diameter of a given semi- 
circle, draw two chords to meet in the circumference, which 
shall intercept a given length on a given oblique chord. 

20. If a circle be inscribed in a square, an equilateral 
triangle in the circle, and a circle in the triangle, the lines 
drawn from the vertices of the triangle to meet in any point 
of the inner circle, and the radius of that circle, have their 
squares together equal to the given square. 

21. Given three unequal circles which do not intersect, 
and let pairs of double tangents be drawn internally to each 
pair of them, the three intersections will be in one right 
Hne. 

22. Find the locus of intersection of two lines drawn from 
two given points, so that their lengths are in a given ratio. 



AGAMEMNON. 
Trinity College. June^ 1841. 

Translate into English Prose : 

I. E'u(pTi|xov ^|xap o'j '^rpgVei xaixajyyi'Ki^ 

oVav ^ dcreuxTa irrjixar^ oLyysKog «7r6Xfi 
(TTuyvw -rpodijflrw -rrcjtfi'ixou (fTpoLrov df/ipji, 
'XoXsi ijAv sXxog sv to ^rj/xiov tv)(sTv, 
iroWovg 5s -roXXwv i^ayi(f6svTag Jojxwv 
oivSpag StrrXfi fxatfTi^i Triv^Aprig (piXsl, 
(') ^{'Xo^ov aryjv, (poiviav Juvcjpi^a* 
Tor2v8s jxg'vroi iTYiy^OLTUv (f6(fayit^ivov 
'tfpi'KSi \iysiv 'jTonava t6v8^ 'Epivuwv ('). 
tfwTTipjcjv ^5 ifpayiLccTUv sjayysXov 
rjxovTa 'ffpog ^ajpoutfav SjStfToT rfoXiv — 
irwf xsSvoL ToTg xaxoT(fi tfu/xixifw Xsywv 
p(giffcwv' 'Ap^aiojv oux dffc^jvirov ^soTg; 
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|uvwfiW)tfav yap ov<rss gp^^itfroi to <p.'v 
•^vp xai 6ciLka,<f(fa xai to, 'ffiffr'' ^Ssi^oLrriv 
tpdsipovTS rov dj(fTrivov 'Ap^eiwv tfTparov. 
sv vuxW ^utfxujxavTa 5' wpwpsi xaxa* 
vaiJ^ yap «rpo^ aXXriX^jtfi 0p>}xia< ni^voai 
"^pffixov, aJ (Js xgporu'rou|X5vai (') /3itt 
p^5<|xwvi ru(pw tfuv ^aXrjT* o|Ui/,8poxrjflrw 
^ovr' ctcpavroi flroi/x^vo^ xaxou (frpo/Bui, 

V. 617—638. 

(1) Why are these in the accusative case ? 

(2) Quote any similar expressions which occur in other 
3 of this play. 

(3) " Vulg. xspwru-TToufju^vai." Klausen. What is the 
KJtion to this reading ? To whom is the correction due ? 
ition any other compounds of x^pa^ which have the short 
el. What is the quantity of the penultima in xipoi<rog ? 

L IIoXXwv ir6ipot6sv xaipiw^ f/pTjjuigvwv 

TavavTi' elirsTv oux ^-rojo'p^uv^rjO'ofjt.ai 
«ffw^ yap rig s-^ppoTg i'/Ppoi. flroptfaivwv, (pi'Xo*^ 
doxoZdiv slvat, irrniovriv oipxCtfroLTov 
(ppa^sisv, u4^o^ xpsrctfov gx-rrj^rj/xaTO^; 
^jULo/ ^ dyoiv 6'^ oux dcppovritfr og ircikai 
vsixr\g <iraKcndig rjX^s, tfuv %povw ye fjiyjv, 
stfrrixoL S^ ev^' sVcua'' J^r' sffipyatfix^voi^* 
ouTOJ J' sVpa^a, xa/ ^a^ oux dpvajtfo/xai, 
6J^ fXTjTe ^ejreiv, y^Tir'' d/xuveo'dai /xopov. 
aireipov ajxcpi^XiitfTpov, uxfntsp l')(P6(A)Vy 
'irepia'Tip^j^w, ^rXouTov gi'fiaro^ xaxov 
iraiu) Si viv 5iV* >^olv 8voTv oi/xwyjULatfiv 
fxgdSjxsv aurou xwXa* xai ireirruxoTi 
fl'piTTjv lflrgv(Ji(Jw|xi, rov xaroL ^^ovo^ 
Ai'(5^ou, vexpwv (foT7]pog, suxraiav X^P*^'(*) 
ouVw <rov aurou <3u/xov opfjiajvg* 'Tgo'wv 
xax^utfiwv o^grav ai^/ja<rog (jcpayriv 
ySaXXgf juu' gpgfxv>J >|/axa(Ji (poivia^ ^potfou, 
^aipoutfav ou^sv 7}<f(fov rj Sio(fS6T(f) (*) 
y<ivgi (j'«7rop7;To^ xaXuxo^ ^v Xo^gjjm»a(J'<v. 
6J^ cjJ' ^^ovTCJv, 'K^i(S^og 'Apygjojv TocJg, 

V. 1339—1361. 
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(1) Explain the allusion in these lines. 

(2) To whom is this correction due ? What ohjectio 
has been made to it, and what other correction has bee 
proposed ? 

(3) Illustrate this mode of expression by parallel pas 
sages. 

III. 'EflTg/ S* dvoLyxag s6\) XiiraJvov, 
(ppsvog ^rvicjv 6\j(f(fsl3ri rpo^aiav 
avayvov, dlvispov, toAsv 
TO iravroroXfiov cppovsTy i^sriyyu, 
jSporou^ 6pa(fjvei ^dp aiV^^pofifin^ 
roKaiva irapoacoiea ^rpcjroir^fieijv. 
stKo. S* ouv 6\)T7ip Y6vi(f6ou duvarpo^ 
^uvaixo^oivcjv 4ro>ifJ»eK)v oLpoo^av 
xai irpoWXsia vauv, 
Xird^ ^s xoi xXfj^ova^ irarp&jou^ 
^ap' ou^lv aiojva *ap6iv8i6v r* 
^dsvTo (piXofAa^^oi PpalSeTc, 
(ppatfsv S* do^otg flranjp fisr* 6ux**> 
^(xav p^ifjuxipa^ u^rspds ^cj/jlou 
flriflrXoitfi flrgpiflrffT^ flravr/ ^ujuloj 
4rpov(J4r^ Xa^sn; dip^Tjv, (frofiaro^ 
re xaXXifi'pGjpou (pvyxtxav xaraif^sTv 
(*) (p^oyyov oLparov 01X01^ 
pia ^^aXivcJv r' dvaCSu) fjL^vSi. 
xpoxou Pa(pdg S* ig itiSav yiov&a 
|i3aXX' ^xcufrov dur^pwv 
dl'ir^ ofAifxaro^ /SiXsi (piXoixrGJ, 
^pi'KoMdoL &* ug iv ypa^aTg irpo^svv^imv 
Bi'kov(f\ iirsi iroWouxic 
^arpog xar''dv$puvag sCiepairi^ovc 
sfAsX^^ev, ayvd (? draCpurog avSS, frarpoc 
(piXou rpirotf'^rov^ov eu^rorfxov 
a/wva 9iXwf Irifta. (*) v. 209 — 236. 

(1) Explain the construction of this accusatiTe case, and 

illustrate it by similar instances. 

(2) By what Latin Poet has this sacrifice been described f 
Quote any passages which appear to be imitated fix>D 
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Translate into English Ybrss, or Latin Lyrics : 

TiVts fjLoi roS* Siiiiri8(4)s 
SsTy^uoL flTpotfrar^piov 
xap^ia^ TSpagxoirou itorarai, 
fkavrtieo'KsT S* dxi'KsvtfTos ai^KfBog doi^a; 
ou^dflroflTTutfaf, (*) ^ixav 
8\)<fxpiTU)v ^vsiparcjv, 
AoLptfog e\i*iridcg T^ei 
(ppsvog (piXov dpovov ; XP^^°^ ^ ^*^^ 
^rpufjbvyiflTtcjv ^uvS|x/8oXar^ 
'') ^'ajxu.i'a^ dxrois flrap>j- 
^i^tfev 6ud' uflr'*IXiov 
Cipro vavlSaras tfrpaTof. 
4rsJdo/xai ^' d<' ^jXfxarcav 
votfrov, auTOfxapTuf wv. 
rov ^' avsu Xupa^ ofjicj^ viisVOjSsT 
6privov ^Epivuo^ avTodidaxTog stfudsv 
dufAo^, ou TO flfav gj^wv 
iXnldog 91X0V ^patfo^. 
« « « 

fjLaXa yi Toi ro rotf AToXXa^ Cyieia^ 

oLxopftfrov TSpfjua* votfo^ yap 

yg/rwv ofjLoToij^o^ ipsiJsi 

xai iror/xo^ su^u^opojv 

olv^po^ eieaKfsv acpavTov spfiLa. 

xa/ TO fjLsv flTpo p^pii/xaTwv 

XTi^tfiwv oxvof ^aXwv 

(f^evJovof ciflr' sufA^rpou, 

(*) oux g^u flrpoira^ 5o|xof 

flr"i9jXovaf ysjxwv ayav, 

ou J' l-ro'vTitfe fl'xa^o^. v. 944 — 979. 

(1) and (3) Explain the construction accurately. 

(2) What different readings have been proposed for 
passage ? Which do you prefer ? 

^. Translate into Greek Iambics : 

Shall we then live thus vile, the race of Heaven 
Thus trampled, thus expelled to suffer here 
Chaina and these torments ? better these than went, 

13* 
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By my advice ; since fiM;e inevitable 

Subdues U3, and omnipotent decree, 

The victor's will. To suffer as to do, 

Our strength is equal ; nor the law unjust 

That so ordains : This was at first resolved, 

If we were wise, against so great a foe 

Contending, and so doubtful what might falL 

This horror will grow mild, this darkness light ; 

Besides what hope the never-ending flight 

Of future days may bring, what chance, what change 

Worth waiting. 



AGAMEMNON. 

Trinity College. June^ 1841. 

I. (1) Translate : 

TsTpaXo^lav (pipoutfi tt^v 'Opetfrsiav al ^i^aCxaXlai, 
'AyajLLSjLLvova, Xorj^opou^, Eufjogvi'^a^, Ilpwrga Harupixov. 
'ApiVrapp^o^ xa/ 'A'jroXXwviag rpiXoyiav Xiyoutfi X^P''^ ''^'' 
tfaTupixwv. Schol. Aristoph, Ran. 

(2) In what year were these dramas exhibited, and 
what was the age of JEschylus at the time ? (3) Explain 
clearly the meaning of the terms trilogy and tetralogy. In 
what relation did the satyric drama stand to the other three 
plays of the tetralogy ? (4) Does it appear that -^chylus 
always exhibited his plays under the form of trilogies ? To 
what trilogies did the other extant plays of .^chylus 
respectively belong, and what places did they occupy in 
them ? (5) What effect do you consider the trilogistic form 
of dramatic representation to have had on the plays of 
-^chylus in respect of the plot and management of the 
subject ? Compare them in this respect with those of Sopho- 
cles and Euripides. (6) How do you understand the state- 
ment of Suidas, that Sophocles ^p^s <^pa/j.a irpo^ opafMt 
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a^wvi^gtf^ai dXXa jxig rpiXo^iav ? Can any of the extant dramas 
of Sophocles be considered as forming a trilogy in tho proper 
sense of the term ? 

11. Translate : 

Nixr}(fcivTog roCi 2o(poxX^ou^ Xiysrai tqv AiVp^jXov 
flrepiflTod^ ^svofjosvov xa? ^cn^iuig iviyxovra XP^^^^ °*^ atoXuv 
'A^^jvrjfl'i ^layeiv, siV oip^gtf^ai 5i* opyriv slg 2ixsXiav oVou xai 
rsXeur^tfa^ flrsp/ F^Xav ri^wKrai, Plut. Fi<. Cimon, 

(1) What objection is there to this account ? On what 
grounds has it been held that -^chylus must have visited 
Sicily more than once ? Do they appear to you satisfactory ? 
(2) What other reasons have been alleged for his final 
retirement from Athens ; and which do you consider the 
most probable ? What play did he write of which the scene 
must have been laid in Sicily ? (3) Give the date of the 
death of .^chylus. How far can he be considered contem- 
porary with Pindar and Simonides ? (4) Where was Gela, 
and of what city was it a colony ? What other illustrious 
city was a colony from thence ? What form of government 
subsisted at this time in Gela itself and its last-mentioned 
colony ? 

HE. (1) What account is given in the Odyssey of the 
return of Agamemnon, his murder by .^gisthus, and the 
subsequent vengeance of Orestes ? Quote the principal 
passages. (2) How does it appear that the return of the 
Greek heroes from Troy was the subject of poems from very 
early times ? By what poet subsequent to Homer was the 
same subject treated ; and at what time did he flourish ? 
To whom do you conceive Athenaeus to refer as 6 tViv <rwv 
'Aff-psi^wv <Ko\r\(!ojs xol^oSov ? (3) What do we learn from the 
Odyssey of the wanderings and subsequent fate of Menelaus ? 

IV. (1) Explain the phrases x°P°^ ^i^ovai and p^opov 
Si6a(fxsiv. What was the office of the x°P^7o^ > ^^^ ^^ what 
manner was he appointed ? (2) What number of performers 
do you conceive to have been furnished for the exhibition of 
this trilogy, and how many to have formed the chorus of 
the Agamemnon, Choephorge and Eumenides respectively ? 
Support your opinion by proofs drawn from the iiiternal 
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amngements of the dramas themselveB. What extenial 
evidence is there on the suhject ? 

(3) Translate : 

El $s riraprog v^oxpiri^g ri irapa^iy^aiT9 rouro 

'Aya|ju^|xvovi Alifxj'Kov. Jul. Pollux IV. 110. 

To what passage do jou consider this to refer ? (4) By 
whom were the second and third actors respectively intro- 
duced into the Greek Drama ? Is there any extant play of 
Sophocles in which the presence of a fourth actor would ba 
required ? 

V. (1) Transkte : 

ou jxigv ariftot y^ ix Asdv re^v^ojUbffv. 
4|5t ^dp fjfjLOJv aXKng au ri/xoopo^, 
fii]rpoxr6vov q>i<rufjba, iroivoM'ejp irarpo^ 

xarsidiVy oltolq ra^Ss 6piyxC)(fuv ^tXoic 
3/jLuj/jLo<rai yap opxos ix hCjv {tdyag 
a^siv viv u^TiaO'fiLa xsijxivou ^arpog, 

V. 1246—1252. 

(2) What view does -^chylus take of the duty incum- 
bent upon Orestes of avenging his father's death ? Quote 
any passages from the Choephorae or Eumenides iilnstradve 
of this point. (3) Under what form was the duty of ven- 
geance for the death of a kinsman retained in the Athenian 
laws ? What was the legal form of proceeding in cases of 
manslaughter or accidental homicide ? 

(4) Translate and explain : 

TlposiirsTv rw xTsivavri Jv dyopa ivrog dve-^ioTrirtc 
xat dv6-\/iovg, (fvvdiuixew 6s xal dve^^iojv itaXBag xou yo^ufip^vi 
xai 'irsviepovg xal OMS-^^ia^axig xat (pparopag, id¥ Si aiSitfaifku 
Ssji, idv ftsv itarrip jj ij a6sK(pos ^ uUTg, ^avragy 4 ^ 
xuiXvovra xpareh' idv Ss rojrcjv ikridslg ji, xrsiyji S* axwv, 
yvCj(fi $i o! orsvr^xovTa xai eig dxovra xTsTvatf aiS&feufSoiv tl 
(pod/ropeg, idv diX(A)(ft, oixa* rourou^ Si o{ 4rfvr^xovr« xai 
&t( dpi<friv^t)v alpstV^Mv. DxMOSTH. «• MacturU 1069. 



VL (1) Translate : 

Itfrai ^1 xai ro Xowrov Aiygiw CrpaTO) 
dsi ^ixad'rojv rouro /SouX^urijpiov. 

Eumen, 651 — 664. 

(2) What is the court here alluded to? By whom 
was it first instituted, and what were its duties and powers ? 
(3) What political views connected with it is -^chylus 
supposed to have had in the exhibition of this trilogy? 
What was the state of parties at Athens at this time, and to 
which did JEsjchylus belong? (4) Enumerate the several 
courts of justice for the tnal of homicide that existed at 
Athens, and the peculiar jurisdiction of each. 

VIL (1) Translate: 

ou fi.01 ^o^ou fiiXa^pov %hf\Q s/jMrorsrv. 

(2) What is the Homeric conception of "Artj and 
'Epiv^^? Illustrate it by quotations from the Iliad and 
Odyssey. Give the derivation of the two words, (3) Under 
what form do yon conceive .^Eschylus to have produced the 
Erinnyes upon the stage ? (4) Under what name were they 
worshipped at Athens, and with what feelings do they seem 
to have been reguxied ? Where was their temple in that 
city situated ? 

Vin. (1) Translate and explain : 

IIapo^x»^ fiiv ^ irpurf) X^^i^ oXou x°P°^* tf^'atfijxov 
6^ \kiKog Yopou ro HyiM oLvoMtaiVrou xad Tpop^aiou* xo/xfto^ 61 
dp^vo^ xofvo^ X°P®^ *** *^^ tfxiivij^. Arist. Poet, Cap. 12. 

(2) Point out to which of these three classes the several 
dioral songs that occur in this play belong. (3) Do the 
same with those in the Choephorse and Enmenides, and 
iliustrate the subject by reference to other tragedies. (4) To 
what purposes were the anapaestic, trochaic, and dochmiac 
metres usually appropriated ? Illustrate this by reference to 
tlieir uae in the extant plays of .^Sschylos. (5) What metre 
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was oripnally employed in the dialogue of tragedy ? and by 
whom WJ18 the itunbic trimeter first introduced? (6) To 
whom is the invention of the iambic trimeter usually 
ascribed ? In what respect did this metre, as employed by 
the dramatic writers, differ from that adopted by the Iambic 
I^oets ? (7) Give a scheme of the iambic trimeter as used in 
comedy and tragedy respectively. What is the metrical 
meaning of Xi^xi^^iov ? 

IX. (1) Translate : 

ETP. xai' fiiijv JfAaurov jjl^v yz ri^v flroi*](J'iv oTof s/fti 

Iv Tor^iv utf'raroif qjpatfw, rouTov ^l ATpwr' JX^y^w 

i^riiraraj fkupovg Xa/?cjv ^apd *puvip^9J rpo^ev^ra^, 

Aribt. i?an. 910. 

(2) Give some account of Phrynichus and the other 
tragic poets prior to -^chylus. (3) Upon what grounds 
did the Dorians lay claim to the invention of the drkma, and 
how far was their claim well founded ? 

(4) Translate : 

Toiaura jx^vtoi xolI tot' eXsysv hdov, oiaflrep viJv, 
xa/ Tov 2IijLiLwvi^T)v e(pciL(fK* e/vai xaxov flroiriT^v, 
xdyC) fJLoXicr jnev, dXX' ofxw^, ■^vetfp^ofxriv to atowtov. 
fcVsiTa 5' Jx^XeuC' auTov cLXXdjAu^^ivriv XapovTa 
TGJv AiVp^uXou X^geiv tI fAor xol^' oJto^ eu^Of gj^rsv 
" iyCi ^olp AiVp^uXov vofxi'^w flrpojTov ^v iroiriraTs, 
4/6(pou flrXiwv, d|jtfTaTov, CTojiKpaxa, xpii|juvoflroi6v ;" 
xdvTau^a -rojff o'i6(fdi fAou tt^v xap^iav opep^^erv ; 

Arist. J^ub. 1361-69. 

(5) Why were -^chylus and Euripides more particu- 
larly opposed to each other ? Are there any traces of this 
feeling to be found in the extant works of Euripides ? (0) 
Give a brief account of the lianae of Aristophanes, and 
mention the chief faults there found with the poetry of 
JBschylus. How far do they appear to you to be just? 
Illustrate them by examples from this and other plays of 
-^chylus. (7) Exi)lain the allusion in the lines there put 
in the mouth of ^iichylus : 
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X. Translate, explain, and illustrate the following pas- 
sages, pointing out any peculiarities of construction : 

(1) rot, SetftroTCiv yap sv Aretfovra d^tfofjoai 

rpig g| l3aKou(frig TYjtfSi fjuoi (ppvxTU)piag. v. 33. 

(2) OTW Ss xai ^6? (papfjoaxwv flraiwviwv 

lesipatfoynStf^oL Arij/x' ocflrotfrplvj/ai voVou. v. 819. 

(3) jLiovo^ ^ ^OS\)(f(fsvg oWsp oup^ sxgjv sirXsi, 
^svxPslg ^ToifjLo^ ^v ^fjLo/ tfsipa(p6po^. v. 811. 

(4) tfu raura (pwvet^ vspWpa flrpotffifjusvo^ 

xwflTTj, xparoiJvTGJv Tuv J^i S^^7^ ^opos"; v. 1589. 

(6) flfpo^ xivTpoL fAij Xax-ri^s, fxij -riitfa^ MYjiS' v. 1595. 

(6) Jixa^ ^^^p ^'^'^ ^'"^^ yK(*i(i(jr\g 6soi 

xXvovTSg avSpo&VYirag *IXiou cp&opag 
ig aifAttTTjpov <r6up^o^ ou 6iy(^o^p6ir(^g 
•^r}(poug l^svro' T^ ^ ^vavri^ xursi 
lX*i^ flrpotf^j'ei x^*p°^ °^ flrXripouiLigvCij. v. 786. 

di'Kag nrapayysi'Kiiifa Maxitfrou (fxcTrars". v. 278. 

(8) Xi/cj Si (Toi 

Toiaur' dflfs iXgfv, w^ flrapgtfxguatffjLiv*]^ 

Jx <rwv oftoiwv X^'P' viXTitfavr' ^jiiou 

ap5^giv. V. 1393. 

(9) raur' a^a^^giXov flrotfgr 

yuvafxa flfitfTi^v (T ^v Sd\Loig svpoi y^oKd^i, v. 587. 
Why is av not required in the last line ? 

XL Give the meaning and derivation of the following 
words, and illustrate their use by quotations : 

'OXoXu^w — J-rop^ia^w — ^pyrig — 'riXavo^ — rpiaxri^p 
— l^pixoKov — opraXip^o^ — 4^axaf — flfpdxwflrog — l^apygjxo^ — 



x&p^avo^ — JxroXucffvw. 

Xn. rr\y ^ujUbejSopov 9psva Xu^ty);. 

Do jou read Xuity)^ or Xu«'f)v ? Translate and accent the 
line on both suppoBitions, and give instances of similar con- 
structions. Quote any other compounds in o; that occur in 
this play, mentioning which are used in an active and which 
in an intransitive sense. Do the same with those in ii^ 
Are adjectives in ijxo^ transitive or intransitive? Give 
instances. 

Xin. Translate : 

(1) jSoXajV iyp^tftfwv (f^oyyo^ ^Xfftfjf yfotx^v, 

y. 1296. 

(2) x6|x^oufov ^ap^GJv dlX^xre*)p cSif^s ^Xeio^ «'iXa^. 

V. 1642. 

ia) Do you understand yfou^^ to mean painting or 
writmg? Does it occur in either sense in Homer? On 
what grounds has it been held that the art of writing was 
unknown to Homer? Give the meaning of the words 
ypa^w, ^pafjufAi}, ypajXfAara, ypanrrvgy ^loypa/xfia, fu^ypo^ij, 
yXatpupog, y'>^v(^'gf and rpiyXu(po^, and show how they are 
connected with each other. 

(b) What is the difference between dX^xTcjp and 
dXexrpuwv ? Does any mention of the domestic fowl occui 
in the Homeric poems? What inference may be drawn 
from thence ? Give the derivation of the name. 
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THUCYDIDES. Lib. IV. 

Trinity College, e/wne, 1841. 
L Translate into English Prose t 

rriv Ss aurou riva (furvipiav fi.aXXov oiir* auruv ^po'iSsTv xai ei 
Tie f^sl3aiu)g Ti 4 r^ ^ixat^ ^ /Sia ^pa^siv oisrai, r^ irap' 
iX^i^a fii) j^aXsirw^ tf^aXX^tfdw, ^'vouf oVi flrXgiouf ^dr^ xcd 
n/jLcopiai^ jyusriovcs^ toO^ dSixouvrag, xai eXflriVavTg^ ^T-gpoi 
^uvafiSi Tivi *\sov6XT7i(fsiv, oi fi.£v ou;^ o(fov oux ^^fiuvavro aXX' 
ou^ i<fCj6i/i(faVj ToTg S* dv*ri rov flrXiov fp^eiv flrpo^xaraXiflrerv tA 
auTwv |uv^)8ii. rijxcjpia r^f oux euTup^gf Sixalujs on xcti 
el^ix£r<rai, ou^^ ^<^^S pipaiov Sioti xai susX^i. to 6i 
et<r<radfi.'>jcov roiji fjL^XXowof i}g i^i irXertfrov xpacgf, iravrwv re 
(f^akspdraTov ov o/xcj^ xai p^pvi(fi|x&jra<rov ^aiverai. ^^ iO'ou ^ap 
^£^1078^ ntpoikv^sicf. (xaXXov lir' dXXfiXouf Jpp^ofAg^a. xai vuv 
rou (l^avou^ rs rourou ^la ro drixjui^prov ^^o^, xai ^la to ^^v) 
^o/Sspovg *ap6vTae 'Ad»]varouf , xar' afjtqjoTSpa gxflrXay^vTSf, xai 
ro iXXurgg c^^ /vufii^^, tliv sxatfTog ri ^^d*jfjLgv ^rpa^siv, raff 
xGi)Xyfi.ai^ Tourai^ ixavw^ voftiVavTS^ sipp^^^vai, rou^ g^sefTura^ 
4roXg|Xi«u^ ix rrig x^?^ dflroflr^fjL^cjjxgv, xai auroi jyuaXiefra jyusv 
i^ dt^iov ^uii.pC)iLSVy si Ss y^rj, j^povov uig nf\sT<frov (fvst(fa,^6voi 
rag iSiag diaxpopoLg ig avAig dva^aX&}fjL£da. c. 62, 3. 

n. *0 yap Bpatfi^^ttf gv rs roTg aXkotg fjL^rpiov laurov 
^apgip^gv, xai iv ToTg Xoyoig iroLvrayov iSijkoM oig ^Xgudgp&j(fwv 
TYiv 'EXXd^a gx^gfJLq)dgfy). xai ai qroXgi^ qruv^avo'fxgvai ai tcjv 
'A^iivaiwv uir^xooi rvjg re 'AfjtqjwroXgw^ rrjy aXcJO'iv xai a 
irap^gTai r^v eg Jxgivou flrpaoTTjra, f/«dXi0'ra dvi i^rip6vi(f ay 
Ig ro vgojTgpi^giv, xai h'jesxripvxsuovro ifpog avrov xpCipa, 
i'^ttirapiivcu ri xgXsuovrg^ xai /SouXofibgvoi auroi §xa(froi «'pojToi 
aitotfrrivai. xai yap xai dSsia J^aivgro aurof^, i-^svffiuivoig figv 
T^^ 'Adi^vaiwv ^uvdjxgwf i^i rotfovrov otfvi utfrgpov 6ie(pavvi, ro 
Ss «'Xiov jSouXi}0'gi xpivovrg^ defa^gr ^ ^povoia dif^aXgr, 
€iui6or€g o\ avApoiiroi ov f/^sv giridu|xouo'iv iX^i^i d^spKfxi'irru) 
6t66va$y ^8 jubi) irpoiTi gvrai XoyKffi.^ auroxpdropi ^ici^8?<f^ai. ojul 
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S^ TUiv 'A^t)vaiGJv iv roTg Boiojror^ vsutfri «'EirXi}^jx^a)v, xou rw 
Bpcufi^ou i(poXxa xai ou ra ovra Xiyovrogy u)g auru inti N'ltfawn 
rrj koivrov jhovt} (fTparicL oux rj^iX-yjCav oi 'Adijvaioi ^ujyu^aXsiv, 
gda^^ouv, xai ^flriVreuov jyurj^^va av eflri ^(pa^ l3ori6ri<far ro Ss 
liiiyKfrov, 6ia to ^Jovijv g^ov ev rw aurixa, xai on ro ^rpoM'ov 
Aflcxe^aijUboviuv opyuiVTuv IfjLsXXov *6ipa,<f6(f6ai, xiv^uvsusiv 
ntavTt rpo^u) kroTiLoi ^(fav. tj. 108. 

m. Translate accurately the following sentences, pointiiig 
out the difficulties, and stating briefly the different transla- 
tions which have been proposed, and the grounds for that 
which you adopt : 

(1) iw^povwv Se av^^wv o7rivsg Taya&a, ig ofji^i/SoXov 
cttf^aXw^ e&svTo' xai ralg gufjupopar^ oi auroi euguvfrurepov av 
^pod'^^poivro, <rov rs oroXsjxov vofiuiVcotfi fjLi) xa^' otfov avTi^owrou 
fite^o^ pojXijrai fi.£<ra5^5ipi^giv, rou«'W ^vvsTvaiy dXX' w^ av aJ 
t6')(oh aurwv 7fyr^(S(*ivTai, c. 18. 

(2) Ao^i^ojxfvoi xoi oi ixsivcjy tfrpanj^oi jxij dvriVoXov 
sivai tf^iVi <rov xiv^uvov, iicBi^r^ xai to, ^rXsiw axiTotg lepoexsyiji' 
p>jxsi, ap|a!J'i jxa^^Tj^ fl'pof irXsiovag auTwv, ^ "ka^eh vixrjtrav^-af 
M^^apa, ^ (f^aXfvrets' rij ^sKrldrUi <roi; WXitixou /DXa<p4f,vai, 
rorif Oi JjjLiLira(fy)ff r^^ ^uvajuusw^ xai rwv flrapovrwv fis'poj 
exa(fTov xivJuvtjciv sixotoj^ s()cXfiv roXfidav. c. 73. 

(3) Ou ^ap (fuCrafl'iafl'wv ^xw, ou^l dCoup^ n^v sXeu^fpiav 
vo.ai^w J«'i^ip5iy, si <ro AraTpiov 'S'apslg <ro crXsov roi^ oXiyoi^ ^ co 
gXaCCov <ror^ ^rdtfi OouXwtfaijLii. c. 86. 

IV. Translate into Greek Prose ; 

In this manner the fight began ; the king's forces 
pressing with their utmost vigour those four ways up the hill, 
and the enemy as obstinately defending their ground. The 
fiijht continued with verv doubtful success till towards three 
of the clock in the afternoon, when word was brought to the 
chief officers of the Cornish that their ammunition was spent 
to less than four barrels of powder ; which (concealing the 
defect from the soldiers) they resolved could only be 
sui>plied with courage : and therefore, by messengers to ooe 
another, they agreed to advance with their full bodies, 
without making any more shot, till they reached the top of 
the hill, and so might be upon even ground with the enemy; 
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wherein the officer^s courage and resolution was so well 
seconded by the soldier, that they began to get ground in all 
places ; and the enemy, in wonder of the men who outfaced 
their shot with their swords, to quit their post, 

V. It is by bribing, not so often by being bribed, that 
wicked politicians bring ruin on mankind. Avarice is a 
rival to the pursuits of many ; ittfnds a multitude of checks 
and many opposei-s in every walk of life ; but the objects of 
ambition are for the few, and every person who aims at 
indirect profit, and therefore wants dther protection than 
innocence and law, instead of its rival, becomes its instrument. 
There is a natural allegiance and fealty due to this domi- 
neering paramount evil from all the vassal vices which 
acknowledge its superiority and readily militate under its 
banners ; and it is under that disci pUne alone that avarice is 
able to spread itself to any considerable extent, or to render 
itself a general pubUc mischief. 



THUCYDIDES. Lib. IV. 

Trinity College, e/wwc, 1841. 
N. B. The passages are not to be translated except where required. 

I. (1) What do we learn of the life, station and 
character of Thucydides from his own writings ? (2) What 
is assigned as the date of his birth ? (3) What account is 
given of his first vocation to write history, and with what 
probability ? (4) Is it probable that he survived the end of 
the war? (5) What opportunities had he of acquiring 
information ? (6) What period of time is embraced by his 
history? Is it complete? (7) By whom was it continued? 
and from what writers do we derive our knowledge of the 
history of Greece down to the time when it became a Koman 
province? (8) How far do you concur in the opinion 
expressed of Thucydides in the words doxsl iroWa p^^api^so'^ai 
fiiv Aaxe^aifAovioig xoLrriyopsTv ds 'Adi^vaiwv ? (9) Quote 
from this book instances of the ^vapysia, the "ki^stg oroni-rixai, 
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And the ^a^f^ykwCxfetg, ¥apt(ffi(f8tSydyri6iifsts and irapovofiA^wi 
attributed by Dionjsius of Halicamassus to the style of 
Thucydides. (10) What writers have imitated Thacydides! 
Quote instances of imitation. 

II. (1) Give an account of the Athenian constitution as 
it existed at the period of the Peloponnesian war. (2) How 
did it differ from that established by Solon ? (3) What 
were the principal political measures introduced by Pericleof 
and what was their effect upon the Athenian character and 
polity ? (4) What were the princia|l parties at this time at 
Athens, and by whom respectively led ? (6) What is meant 
by 4 driiLayuiy ta^ Whom do we hear of as filling that 
station ? 

ni. (1) What is the date of Aristophanes' play of thA 
l*<sTg ? Give a brief account of its plot Translate the 
following lines, and refer to the passages in this book which 
illustrate them. 

(2) xai 4rp&jif]v y ^fAou 

fiuo^av fASjLiLap^o<roff Jv IIuXw Aaxojvixi^v, 
iravoupyoTttTa nrug ATSpi^pafAwv, vcpapiratfag 
avTos ifapi&v\xs «ngv uir' SfAou fJLSfAayfA^vTj. 

IflT. 54. sq. 

(3) jX^oiJtfa <p>)tfiv auTofjuarif) fAsra rctv IIuXw 
tfflTov^wv (p^poutfa Tji flfoXgi xiVttjv itXiay 
ct'Top^siporoviid^vai rpig iv rrj 'xxXifjtfia. 

Eip. 665. sq. 

(4) Quote any other passages from Aristophanes 
which have reference to or illustrate events recorded in this 
book. (5) Mention any instances in the tragedians of such 
allusions to the political events of the day. (6) Quote the 
lines in Euripides supposed to have reference to Cleon, and 
the passage in Plato relating to the battle of Delium. 

IV. (1) Translate: 

'E-nri flToXu ^ap gVoi'ei Trig do^rig iv <ru tots roTg |iif 

dakoL(f(fioig re xai raTg vautf/ irXsTtjrov irpoiy^siv. Cap. 12. 
(2) Explain the construction. (3) Give an a^ 
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eoant of the rise and subsequent history of the Athenian 
naval power. (4) What, according to Homer, was the 
number of their ships at Troy ? What do we know as to 
the size and complement of these vessels ? (5) What were 
the vauxpapiai ? When do we last hear of them? (6) By 
whom and from what fund was the first great augmentation 
of the Athenian navy made ? (7) What was the amount of 
their naval force in the JBginetan, Persian, and Peloponnesian 
wars respectively, and in the time of the orators ? From 
what data do you form your estimates ? (8) What were the 
duties of a rpi^pap^^o^ ? and what alterations were intro- 
duced in the system of the rpiiipapp^ia? by whom and at 
what periods ? (9) Mention the principal naval engagements 
which occurred during this war. Was their result uniformly 
in favor of the Athenians ? (10) What were the principal 
maritime states on the Lacedaemonian side? (11) What 
appears to have been the ordinary complement of a trireme 
and the pay of the smlors? Explain the terms (12 < 
dUro^a^pa, (13) flrapsleipstfia, (14) irapaneXsTv dneh xaXw, (16 
dnto(fiiLU(faly (16) J^opf/^srv, (17) dxariov df/^^Yjpixov, (is] 
IflTflraycj^oi vave. When do these last appear to have been 
first used ? 

V. NiVaiav xai Tlriyds xoti Tpoi^^va xai 'Ap^atav, a ou 
^roXifiiCJ iXajSov [o{ Aaxa^aijyuovioiJ dXX' d^o rrig leporipag 
|ujx/Sa<f6Cij^. Cap. 21. 

(1) What was the situation of NiVaia and Ilii^ai? 
Explain their importance to the contending parties, and refer 
to any passages of Thucydides which illustrate it. (2) What 
was the political condition of Tpoi^rjv and 'A^aia? (3) 
What is meant by fj leporipa f ujx/Satfi^ ? Give its date, and 
the circumstances which led to it. What was its effect upon 
the Athenian empire ? 

VI. (1) Translate : 

Kai ic Nixiav rov Nixriparov (frparriyhv ovm 
d/itS(f7HiMivSVj ^&p^s uv xai Jflririfjowv, ^of^iov s/vai flrapaefxguTj, 
St oivSpse elsv o\ tfTpartjyoi, flrXgjtfavraff Xa^efv <rovg sv r*j 
frjtfu)' xai avTog y* av z\ ?pxs 'jroi7i(fai rovro. Cap. 27. 

(2) Gift an account of the life and character of Nidas. 
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(3) What is nipant by tfrfjartjyov ovca? (4) Explain the 
force of the optative si .., $Tsv following the infinitive with- 
out av. 

VII. 'A<pixvouvrai M 0up^av, ri idri ^usv Trig Kuvoupi'af 
yyig xaXoufjL6v»jf, /xs^opia Ss rrig ^Apysiag xai Aoxcjvix^^ 
vSjUtofAgvoi Sa aWriv e Jotfav Aaxe^aifjLovioi Alyivtiraig ixw'SO'outfjv 
ivoixsTvf 6i6l ts Tag u-iro <rov tfeitfjULov (fqjiCi ysvoiuivag xai twv 
EiXwTwv Tv^y iita.va(jTa<fiv SospystfiaSy xai oVi 'Adifjvaiwv 
v'KaxoCovTSg ofjow^ irpof tt^v Jxstvwv yvwfi.ijv clsi gtfratfav. 

Cap. 66. 

(1) KuvoCoupia^, Bekk. Which is the proper read- 
ing ? (2) How did this land come into the possession of 
the Lacedaemonians ? and how long did they retain it I (3) 
Wlio were these -^ginetans ? What is meant by JxflfgCoufl'ivl 
and what was the date of the event referred to ? (4) Give 
a short account of the early history of JEgina. By what 
other name was it once known ? What accounts or traces 
do we find of its early prosperity ? (5) Give an account of 
its conflicts with Athens. (6) When was it reduced 
'A^i^vaiwv viraxojsiv ? and what was the nature of the relation 
expressed by this phrase ? (7) In what relation did JEgina 
stand to Athens at the time to which the history of this book 
refers ? (8) What celebrated Athenian citizens were con- 
nected with it? (9) What is meant by 6 dsidikhg and twv 
ElXwTwv >j sVavatfracfi^ ? Give the date of the events 
referred to. (10) Who were the Ei'X:jt£^ ? and what is 
known of their condition? How did they difler from 
Athenian slaves ? 

VIII. (1) Translate : 

flToX^/jLioi ToTg ^A&rivaiotg, to 5} XaXxioixov rfj 'laeJi ^ijyyEveia 
ad^oCkig, oy yap ToXg ^&v£(fiv oti (J'p^a iri(pvx6 <rou Ir^pou 
gp^^si iiria(fi\f, dXXa rdv sv rrj Il^xs\^a, dyaAuv J(p»^fjL£voi, a 
xoivfj xsxTrni.sda, Cap. 61. 

(2) Enumerate the states respectively comprehended 

under this description, oi julsv Awpirj^ t^/xwv ro XaXxi^ixov. 

From whence is the hitter appelhitiuii derived ? (3) What 
is known of the oriofin of the Dorian race ? Mention its 
principal characteristic differences from the Ionian. (4) How 
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fer, and with what exceptions was the Peloponnesian war a 
war between the two races ? (5) What is the period alluded 
to in the passage, *0 I^oKuysios X6(pof ^tfriv, icp^ ov Aupirig <ro 
icaChiLi \6p}j&ivTSg raXg Jv rfi flroXsi Kopiv^ioi^ JflToX^fjuouv oiitfiv 
AioXeDtfiv. Cap. 42 ? (6) Why are the Corinthians called 
.JEolians ? (7) What other tribes of Greece belonged to the 
same race? 

IX. (1) Translate : 

Ka? oux SLdixsXv l«ri vofAiw, *Kott(is7vai Si ri jjloi xcii 
xara, Svo dvayxdg <ro suXoyov, twv jxev Aaxs^aifjLoviwv, oVw^ 
f/MJ T^ uftST^p^j g'uvw, 81 ^ri irpo(fa')(j^r}(fs(f&s, roTg diro ujjlwv 
^p^fMKfi qjspofAivoi^ fltap' 'A^rjvaiou^ j^XaTrrcavrai. ol 5^ 
''E>.X7jve^ ?va fjui^ xwXuwvrai 5(p' ufjuwv ^ouXsia^ d^aKKayrivai, 

Cap. 8Y. 

(2) What payments are meant by the p^p^jfjuara 
(pspofjueva ? At what period, and by what steps were they 
introduced? What was their amount at various times? 
When did they cease, and how far were they afterwards 
revived? (3) What is meant by o\ twv dpyvpoXoyujv 
'A^igvaiwv (frparriyoL Cap. 75 ? (4) Mention the principal 
other sources of Athenian revenue, and the amount at which 
their produce may be estimated. 

X. IlayuivSag 6 AhXdSov ^oiwrapp^ojv ix Gifj^wv. Cap. 91. 

(1) What is known of the constitution of the Boeotian 
confederacy ? and of the authority exercised by Thebes over 
the other states ? How did it vary at different times ? (2) 
What was the number of Boeotian states ? and which of 
them were at this time members of the confederacy ? (3) 
What was the number of the Boeotarchs, and what appears 
to have been their authority ? (4) Translate and illustrate 
the expression Xaipwveiav os, ri ig 'Opp^ofxsvov <rov Mivusiov 
^.....fuvTsXsr. Cap. 76. (5) Explain the epithet applied to 
Orchomenus ; (6) and the allusion in the passage ^arpiov rs 
vii'Tv (frparoy aXXoojuXov ittsX^ovra xai gv T/j oixslcf. xa/ iv rrj 
cwv flT^Xaf oftoiw^ ctfAuvetf^ai. Cap. 92. 

XL Translate accurately the following sentences : explain 
the remarkable constructions, and give instances of similar 
passages: 
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(1) '£v T^uTtf) %t*ufkS<f 6a9 iSixit Ara^rt;, ^ f»<f 
nvi xeu (luro^ ^p^^ cap^v. Cap. 14. 

(2) Airiov ^0 fv oi Aflucs^aijxoviof ntpo6t*6yrss h 
njv v^ifov J<fa^£iv ^r-rov. Cap. 26. 

(3) "Chrus ^o7g ix rr^g Mivua; 'Adi}vaiof^ c2^vi$( 
Ji) 6iif) 4 9uXax^. Cap. 67. 

(4) Koj Ofia rcjv EiXuruv /3ouXofi^voi( ^v ki 
fi'po^atf'si kecsfAr^l'Oii. Cap. 80. 

(5) nsp^ixxa^ . • . i( ro XoiflTov Il6Xo«'ovvi}^Juv 

dva^Tcaiuv fufi^opMv ^lavatfrd^ l^rpatftfsv or^ rpocfrj rd^iifra 
rori; fiiv gufit/S^^srcu, rwv ^i oMtfltXXdgsrai. Cap. 128. 

Xn. (1) Af}fi.viou^ xai 'IfijSpiou^ Cap. 28. 

Who were these? How did their relation to Athens 
differ from that of her other allies ? Mention other instances 
of a similar relation. 

(2) Tou A/rwXjxou flrd^ou^. Cap. 30. 
Give a brief account of the circumstance referred to. 

(3) Tou U jULgT-* oiurov 'Iflrqraypicou J^Tjpiifi^vou. 

Cap. 38. 

Is this the name of a man or of an office ? What were 
the iie*ie$ig at Sparta ? From what part of Greece did the 
Peloponnesian cavalry m^nlj come ? 

(4) O! 8^ [ksra. TOU Aijfii^oerdivou^ . • . IlXarai^; 
TS 4'»Xoj xa; grgpoi ^rspiVoXoi. Cap. 67. 

What peculiar privileges were enjoyed by the Plataeans at 
Athens? Who were the icspiVoXoi, and what were their 
duties ? 

(5) Srpo^oxo^, flTpof svo^ uv XaXxj^icjv. Cap. 78 

What is known of the nature of ^rpof svia ? Mention any 
fii3ts which illustrate it. 

(6) Touf ofAw^sVa^ ^aifAova^. Cap. 97. 
Explain the meaning ot^this expression. 

(7) 'Axofiiavrf^ i^rpuravsuE, ^aiviiriro^ lypi^iai* 
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revs, NtxtkSins i<iesifrarsi Aap^^f sT'TS . . . TsrpaSa M Sixa 

rov 'EXacpr^^oXfuvo^ /x^jvo^ jXfjvo^ ix Aaxs^aijxovi 

Tepatfriov SuSexcLTji, Cap. 118. 

r Explain these different expressions, and enumerate the 
Athenian tribes, and the Attic and Spartan months. 

(8) Tou yap xojduivos itoLpsve-x^ivTog, Cap. 135. 

Explain and illustrate the custom referred to. 

Xin. Dmw maps, 

(1) Of the neighbourhood of Corinth, pointing 
out the situations of Cenchrea, Crommyon, Solygea, Mount 
Oneum, Methone, Epidaurus, and aJ s«jnx6i|xsvai v^tfoi, and 
exhibiting the operations of the Athenian expedition related 
in Capp. 42-45. 

(2) Of ra i'jrl 0p^x>i^, illustrative of the campaign 
of Brasidas, and marking the towns reduced by him. 



" CICERONIS EPIST. AD ATTICUM, X. XI." 

Trinity College^ June, 1841. 

Into English : 

NuLLO modo posse video stare istum diutius, quin ipse 
per se, etiam languentibus nobis, concidat ; quippe qui floren- 
tissimos, ac novels, vi, vii diebus ipsi illi egenti ac perditaB 
multitudini in odium acerbissimum venerit; qui duarum rerum 
simulationem tarn cito amiserit, mansuetudinis in Metello, divi- 
tiarum in aerario. Jam, quibus utatur vel sociis, vel ministiis, si 
ii provincias, si rempubhcam regent, quorum nemo duo menses 
potuit patrimonium suum gubernare ? non sunt omnia colli- 
gend^ quae tu acutissime perspicis : sed tamen ea pone ante 
oculos ; jam intelliges, id regnum vix semestre esse posse, 
quod si me fefellerit, feram, sicut multi elarissimi homines in 
republica exoellentes tulerunt: nisi forte me, Sardanapali 
vicem in lectulo mori malle censueris, quam exsilio Themis- 
tocleo : qui cum fuisset, ut ait Thucydides, rwv /xsv «jrapovrwv 

VOL. TI. 14 
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irXf^frov Tov /fm^o^^tu afttfr^g dxa^n)^, tamen inddit ii 
eo« cAsuiS qiK>3 vitasset, si eum nihil fefelUsset etsi is erat 
(ut ait idem) qui ro af^sivov xoi ro X^'P^v ^^ ^^ cl^vsr sri 
irposwpa ikoLkitfra : tanien uon ndit, nee quo modo Laoed«- 
moiiioruin, noc quo modo suorum civium invidiam efiugeret^ 
nee quid Artaxerxi polKceretnr. non foisset et ilia nox tam 
Roorba Afrioano, sapientissimo \nro, non tarn dirus iUe dies 
SuUanus callidissimo \nro C Mario, si nihil utnimque eorum 
fifoUissot nos tamen hoc confirmamus illo augurio, quo 
diximus ; nee nos fallit, nee aliter acddet Cormat iste 
necesso est, aut per adversarios, aut ipse per se, qui quidem 
aibi est adversarius unus acerriraus ; id spero vivis nob4 fore ; 
quamquam tempus est, nos de iila perpetua jam, non de hae 
exigua vita cogitare. sin quid acciderit matorius, baud sane 
moa multum interfuerit, utrum factum videam, an fatimiBi 
esse multo ante \idorim. 

Explain the historical allusions^ and show how fiur CScoo^s 
prt^hecies wero correct 



PosTBA, eum mihi littene a Balbo Comefio minore missc 
essont^ ilium oxistimare, Quintum frati^m Utuum mex pro- 
fin^tionis fiiisse : it;% enim soripsit : qui nondum cognossan, 
quai de me Quiutus soripsisset ad multos : etsi multa prffsens 
in pnesentem acerbe dixerat et feeerat : tamen Nilo meo hi^ 
verbis ad C^sarem scripsi. '^De Quinto fratre meo doo 
minus labon\ quam de me ipso : sed eum tibi commendaK 
hoc meo tenqK>re non audeo ; illud duntaxat tamien audeb) 
peteiv^ alls te, quod te oro, ne quid existimes ab illo £ftetom 
esse^ quo minus mea in te officia constarent^ mimtsve te diB- 
gerem, ]K>tiu$que semper ilium auctoiem nostras conjuDctioB£ 
niisse, meique itiueris eomitem« non ducem ; quare ceteris it 
rebus tantum ei tribues. quantum humanitas toa« amieidaqB^ 
T«»tra (H>stulat : ego ei ne quid apud te obsim, id te v^ 
menter etiam atque etiam rogo.*^ Quaie« si quk coi^i«9»«^ 
fuerit mihi eum Csesaie, (etsi non dubito^ quin ts kae 3 
ilium f\itunis sit^ idque jam declaraveriu) ego tamen k «R>> 
qui semper hii. sed« ut ^ideo. multo magis est nobss bft»> 
randum de Africa : quam quidem tu scribb oonfinaaan ^hb- 
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die magis ad oonditionis spem, quam victoriae. quod utinam 
ita esset ! sed longe aliter esse intelligo. 

What were the proceedings of Cicero's brother and nephew 
at this time ? and what their subsequent fortunes ? 

Mention any corrections of " Nilo meo^' <fec. 



Equidbm in meo tanto peccato nihil ne cogitatione qui- 
dem assequi possum, quod mihi tolerabile possit esse. Te 
ore, ut de hac misera cogites : et illud, de quo ad te proximo 
scripsi, ut aliquid conficiatur ad inopiam propulsandam, et 
etiam de ipso testamento. illud quoque vellem antea: sed 
omnia timuimus. melius quidem in pessimis nihil fuit disci- 
dio. aliquid fecissemus, ut vini, vel tabularum novarum 
nomine, vel noctumarum expugnationum, vel Metellae, vel 
omnium malorum: nee res perisset: et videremur aliquid 
doloris virilis habuisse. memini omnino tuas litteras, sed 
et tempus illud : etsi quidvis prsestitit. nunc quidem ipse 
videtiir denuntiare ; aucfimus enim de statu reipublicse. O 
dii ! generumne nostrum potissimum, ut hoc, vel tabulas 
novas ? placet mihi igitur, et idem tibi, nuntium remitti. 
petet fortasse tertiam pensionem. considera igitur, tumne, 
cum ab ipso nascetur, an prius. ego, si ullo modo potuero, 
vel noctumis itineribus experiar, ut te videam. tu et haec, et 
si quid erit, quod intersit mea scire, scribas velim. Vale. 

Give the history of Dolabella at this time, and afterwards. 
What other friends of Cicero engaged in the same sort of 
schemes, and with what success ? 



HORACE WALPOLE TO THE HON. H. S. CONWAY. 

Into Latin : 

It is very hard, that because you do not get my letters, 
you will not let me receive yours, who do receive them. I 
have not had a line from you these five weeks. Of your 
honours and glories Fame has told me ; and for aught E know, 
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you may be a veldt-marshal by this time, and despse Btich a 
poor cottager as me. Take notice, I shall disclaim you in 
my turn, if you are sent on a command against Dantzidc, or 
to usurp a new district in Poland. I have seen no armies, 
kings or empresses, and cannot send you such august 
gazettes ; nor are^they what I want to hear of. I like to 
hear you are well and diverted. For my part, I wish yoa 
was returned to your plough. Your Sabine &rm is in lugh 
beauty. I have lain there twice within this week, going to 
and n'om a visit to G. Selwyn near Gloucester : a tour as 
much to my taste as yours to you. For fortified towns I 
have seen ruined castles. What can I tell you more! 
Nothing. Every body's head but mine is full of electaoBS. 
I had the satisfaction at Gloucester, where G. Selwyn is can- 
vassing, of reflecting on my own wisdom : Suave man 
magno turbantibus cequora ventis, <fec. I am certainly the 
greatest philosopher in the world, without ever having thought 
of being so : always employed, and never busy ; eager about 
trifles, and indifferent to everything serious. Well, if it 
is not philosophy, at least it is content. I am as pleased 
here with my own nutshell, as any monarch you have seen 
these two months astride his eagle — not but I was dissatisfied 
when I missed you at Park-place, and was peevish at your 
being in an Aulic chamber. Adieu ! They tell us from 
Vienna that the peace is made between Tisiphone and the 
Turk : Is it true ? 

Strawberry- hill, August 18. 



CICERONIS EPIST. AD ATTICUM, X, XI. 

Trinity College, June, 1841. 
[All the Latin passages to be translated.] 

1. In what year of the city of Rome, according to different 
calculations, were the first epistles in these books written! 
How old was Cicero at the time ? What was there peculiar 
in the Roman calendar then ? Explain " Per fortunas, 
quoniam Romae manes, primum illud prsefulci atque pWB- 
muni, ut simus annui : ne intercaletur quidem/' "What 
changes were made in the calendar shortly after f 
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2. **E^o vero Solonis, popularis tui, ut puto, etiam mei, 
legem negligam, qui capite sanxit, si qui in seditione noa 
alterius utrius partis fuisset" Who were the chief leaders 
of each Roman party now ? Which of them had changed 
sides ? In what respects had Cicero attached himself to 
either? Explain "Itaque Caesaris amici, (me dico et Op- 

Eium, dirumparis licet) in monumentum illud, quod tu toUere 
radibus solebas, ut forum laxaremus, et usque ad atrium 
Libertatis explicaremus, contemsimus sexcenties HS. cum 
private non poterat transigi minore pecunia." 

3. Sullana confers ; in quibus omnia genere ipso praeclaris- 
sima fuerunt, moderatione pauUo minus temperata." Give a 
short account of the civil troubles alluded to, and mention 
any share which Pompey and Caesar had in them. " Me 
discessisee ab armis, nunquam poenituit : tanta erat in iUis 
crudelitas, tanta cum barbaris gentibus conjunctio, ut non 
nominatim, sed generatim, proscriptio esset informata. L. 
Lentulus Hortensii sibi domum et Csesaiis hortos, et Baias 
desponderat" Explain all these allusions. What is ;jpTo- 
scribere, and sectio ? 

4. Des^be municipium, colonia, prcefectura. What was 
the origin, and what the success of the Social war ? How 
was it connected with the civil troubles of Sylla's time ? 
" Negat, ex fcederato populo quemquam potuisse, nisi is popu- 
lus fundus factus esset, in banc civitatem venire.'* "Civi 
Romano licet esse Gaditanum, sive exsiho, sive postliminio, 
sive rejectione hujus civitatis." Explain all these terms. 
What was the object of the law of Crassus and Scsevola, and 
other similar ones ? Mention the several steps by which the 
Roman citizenship was communicated to the whole empire. 
What was the history of Caesar's colony at Como, and how 
did it help to bring on the civil war ? Who was Cornelius 
Balbus, and on what occasion had Cicero spoken in his 
behalf? 

5. What was the law, and by whom proposed, which 
obliged Cicero to take the government of a province ? 
Where was it ? What were his feelings on the subject, and 
how did he act there ? " Appellatus est hie vulturius JUius 
piovincise, si dis placet, imperator. Ne tum quidem, Paulle 
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noster, tabulas Romam cum laurea mittere audeVasf and 
** Habcs reditum meura. Confer nunc vicissim tuum ; qui 
primum qua veneris cum laurcatls tuis Hctoribus, quis scitf 
quos turn Maeandros, dum omnes solitudines persequeris, qras 
diverticula flexionesque qusesisti ?" Illustrate these passages 
from Cicero's proceedings in his province and on his return. 

6. ^ Auguria quoque me incitant quadam spe non dM& : 
non haec collegii nostri ab Appio, sed ilia Platonis de tjran- 
nis." Who was this Appius ? What were the opinions at 
Rome at this time on the subject of the auguries ? What 
had been the changes in the augural college, and on what 
occasion was Cicero made one ? Translate : "' Qui statas 
sollemnesque c^remonias, pontificatu : rerum bene gerenda- 
rum auctoritates, augurio : fatorum veteres praedictiones 
ApoUinis, vatum libris : portentorum explanationes, Etras- 
corum disciplina contineri putarunt" Illustrate this passage, 
shewing the different parts of the Roman religion, and uie 
source of each ; and give the derivations of the most remark- 
able words. What was the regular course of action of the 
Greek tyrants, and was there anything in Caesar's rise resem- 
bling them ? What was the immediate cause of #is march- 
ing to Rome ? Explain " Audio eum ea senatus consults 
improbare, quae post discessum tribunorum facta sunt." 

7. Give a brief account of the campaign of Pharsalia, and 
state Cicero's opinion of it from these letters. What was 
the fate of Pompey, and how does Cicero mention his end ? 
Translate : " Nihil video, quod sperandum putem, nunc pne- 
seilim, quum ea plaga in Asia sit accepta, in Illyrico, in Gas- 
siano negotio, in ipsa Alexandrea, in urbe, in Italia. Qui in 
Asia sunt, rerum exitum expectant. Achaici etiam Fufio 
spem deprecationis afferunt. Hoinim et timor idem fiiit 
primo, qui meus, et constitutum : mora Alexandrina causam 
eorum correxit, meam evertit." Relate shortly the events 
alluded to. 

8. " Galeonis hereditatem crevi. puto enim cretionem sim- 
plicem fuisse, quoniam ad me nulla missa est.'* What is the 
origin and meaning of this phrase ? Translate : " Ego am- 
pliusiHS. ducenties acceptum hereditatibus retuli." Wliatis 
adire hereditatem ? What was the state of Cicero's aflto 
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st tilis time ? Translate : ^^ Ego in cistophoro in Asia liabeo 
ad H8. bis et vicies. bujtis pecuniae peraiutatione fidem noe- 
tram facile tuebere ; quam quidera ego nisi expoditam relin- 
quere putassem, commoratus essem paiillisper.^ Descril^ on 
s map the situation of his principal estates and villas in Italy, 
as well as the places referred to in **Nemo Arpinas non 
Plancio studuit, nemo Soranus, nemo Casinas, nemo Aquinas 
totus ille tractus celeberrimus, Venafranus, Allifanus, ^c." 
and " Nisi forte te Lavicana, aut Bovillana, aut Gabina vicini- 
tas adjiivabat, quibus e municipiis vix jam, qui carnem 
Latinis petant, inveniuntur." (Explain this,) Wiiat is the 
character Cicero gives of his native region ! 

9. What early Roman authors wrote in Greek ? What 
books did Cicero himself write in that language ? Translate : 
** Ut ille M. Cicero senex, hujus viri optimi, nostri familiaris, 
pater, nostros homines similes esse dixit Syrorum venalium : 
ut quisque optime Graece sciret, ita esse nequissimum." 
(Who was this Cicero ?) Translate : ** Nihil ego vidi tarn 
dviidonroi>iTov, tam avereum a suis, tam nescio quid cogitans :" 
**habent nihil C«jrouXov, nihil fallax, nihil non flexibile ad 
bonitatem :" " quam in me incredibiiem Ixrivsiav !" " sit 
^^*p7^j sit summa (fuyTr)lig: tam en nos recte facere vult." 
Explain the words diploma and diphthera. What are the 
allusions in '* Quod mihi mandas de Quinto regendo, dlpxa^iav." 
** Habes (fxuraX>iT Aaxwyix^^v." " Nos juveni, ut rogas, sup- 
ped] tabimus, et Peloponnesum ipsam sustinebimus/' ? 

10. What is Cicero's account of the derivation of diligens^ 
religio, superstitio ? What other may be given ? Explain 
^^ Quomodo enim vester axilla^ ala factus est, nisi fuga literse 
vastioris f quam literam etiam e maxillis et toLxilliSy et vex- 
iilo, et paxillo, consuetudo elegans latini sermonis evellit." 
Mention any other Latin words formed by contraction. 

11. Give the derivations of supplicium^ cestimare^ prceser" 
iim, incolumis. What are the original ideas in propriusj 
peculium, f actio, seditio, consul^ consulere^ vendere, vcenire, 
perdere, interjicere^ immotare^ mancipium^ fundus^ prcedium f 
What is the connection of the meanings of legere^ and what 
are the ideas in intelUgere, diligere^ negligere ? Translate : 
^ De Fufidianis quare nil potuit confici ? genus enim condi- 
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tUmis ejusmodi fuit in quo non solet esse oontroveTsia : cum. 
ea pars, quae \-idetur esse minor, licitaticme expleri possit" 
Explain fully the words in Italics. What were the successive 
meanings of classis, exercitus, inanipuliiSy cohora? Shew 
the origin of the phrases abdicare se magistratu, pignori 
oppanere^ legem antiquare. Explain jitstitium^ privileffium, 
sacrilegus. Translate : " P. Terentius operas in portu et 
scriptura Asise pro magistro dedit/' 

12. "Quare aut vobis statuendum est, legem JEliam 
manere, legem Fufiam non esse abrogatam, non omnibus 
fastis legem ferri licere : cum lex feratur, de coelo servari, 
obnuntiari, intercedi licere : censorium judicium ac notionem, 
et illud morum sevcnssimum magisterium, non esse nefariis 
legibus de civitate sublatum : si patricius tribunus plebis 
fuerit, contra leges sacratas : si plebeius, contra auspicia 
fuisse : aut mihi coucedant homines oportet, in rebus bonis 
non exquirere jura ea, quae ipsi in perditis non exquirunt, 
prae^ertim cum ab illis aliquoties conditio C. Caesari lata sit, 
ut ea?dem res alio raodo ferret : qua conditione auspicia 
requireb?int, leges comprobabant : in Clodio auspiciorum ratio 
sit eadem, leges omnes sint eversae ac perditae civitatis." 
Explain and illustrate from the history, the poHtical and legal 
allusions in this passage. 

Translate into Latin : 

Afterwards, to complete the picture of moderation dis- 
played by the people on this occasion, the comitia passed a 
bill proposed to them by the senate, enacting that for the 
time to come no man should be allowed to dedicate a temple 
without the sanction of the senate or of the majority of the 
tribunes of the commons. The aristocratical pride of the 
pontifex required to be restrained ; yet it was not fit that he 
should be called to perform the solemnities of the national 
reHgion at the pleasure of an individual, or that a temple 
should be consecrated without the sanction of some public 
authority. Happy is that people which delivers itself from 
the evils of an aristocratical or piiestly dominion, not by 
running wild into individual licentiousness, but by submitting 
to the wholesome sovereignty of law. 
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PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 
Trinity College. June^ 1841. 

1. Define the sine, cosine, and tangent of an angle. 
Trace the changes in magnitude and algebraical sign of the 
secant and cotangent through the four quadrants. 

2. If a be the arc of a circle subtending an angle 4, show 
that 



a = 



,R* o. 



180O 

Find the number of degrees in an arc equal in length to 
the radius of the circle. 

3. Prove the formulae : 

(1) tan -4 = — cot (— + ^)= tan|(2w — 1)*— ^(. 

(2) sin(^ + 5)=:sin^cos5 + cos^sin5. 

(3) tan(450 + ^)=tan(450 — ^) + 2tan2 5. 
. cot 3 d — cot d __^ 1 

' ^ cot 3 d + cot 4 "" 2 cos 2 d ' 

4. In any triangle the sides are proportional to the sines 
of the angles opposite to them. 

Also prove that 

sin ^ = ^^S\S-a){8-h){S-c). 
be 

6. Given two sides and the included angle of a triangle, 
solve the triangle. 

In a triangle ABC, given AB=S45 yards, AC= 174.07 

and the angle -4 = 37°. 20'. Required the other angles. 

11* 
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log 61.907 = 1.7162259, log tan 71^20'. = 10. 4712979, 
log 17.093 = 1.2328183, log tan 44°. 16'. = 9.9888903. 

6. From the top of a mountain 2^ miles high an angle is 
taken, formed between the plumb line and a line conceived 
to touch the Earth, and observed to be 88^. 2'. Determine 
the length of the radius of the Earth, supposing the Earth 
•to be spherical. • 

7. If r be the radius of the circle inscribed in a regular 
polygon of n sides, A the area of the polygon, then 

r* = — cot — . 
n n 

8. Prove that if 2 cos d = a; + -, then will 2 cosnd = 

X 

or + -l-,and 2 ^ — 1 sin n d = utT -;, whether (n) be in- 

tcgral or fractional. 

Hence deduce Demoivre's theorem. 

9. Prove that sin ^ = d — — very nearly when & is small. 

Apply this formula to find the numerical value of sin 1". 

10. Expand (cos 4)" in a series of cosines of multiples of^- 
Ex. (cosd)*. 

w sin 4 _ _ . - A / \ 

11. Given tan® = find <p m terms of 5, («) 

1 — w cos d 

being a small fraction. 

12. Explain the method of forming a table of the natural 
sines and cosines of all angles from 0° to 90°. 

13. Show that a small angle cannot be found accurately 
from its logarithmic sine. 

How is this difficulty obviated ? 

[The Algebra paper of this year is wanting.] 
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'Second Year Examination, 

PLATONIS PILEDON. 
Trinity College. May^ 1842. 



Translate : 



IIoVspoT ouv aJpsr w 2ifAfifcia ; iiriffraiiivovg ^iiSis ysyo^ 
vivoLi, fj ava]tjLi(*v^(fx6(fdai utfrspov cSv irpoVspov JflfKfr'^f/.Tjv 
fiiXil^or?^ ^fjLSv ; Oux Ij^w, w HwxpaTS^, Jv tw ^apovri 
k\4(fAai, Ti Si ; ro^e ^X^»^ iX^tf^ai, xa/ «jr^ tf oi ^oxef «jr5p/ 
aurou ; dvi^p J<rf(frafiLffvo^ ATSpi CJv MdraraLi Ip^oi av (Jouvai 
Xo^ov, ^ ou ; IIoXXi^ avo^XTj, g(p>i, w 2wxpars^. *H xai 
^oxoutfi (foi ifOLVTSs s'XJSiv ^i^ovai Xo^'ov flfSp/ TouTCdv cIjv vuv Svi 
iXiyoiitSv ; BouXoifjUTjv fA^vr' av, sq)T) 6 iijjLjxia^* aXXa atoXu 
fiLaXXov (poj^ou/xai /X19 aupiov r>)vixa^s oox^ri oj elvdp6<iruv ovdsig 
of 10)^ 016^ TS rouro flToiijfl'ai. Oux apa ^oxoucfi tfoi iiri(fra(f6ai 
ys, l(p>i, w 2ifji*|xia, iravTS^ aura ; Ou^ajxw^. 'Avajxijxv^Cxovrai 
apa tt irors lf/.adov. 'Ava^i^. ITors Xaj5oiJ(fai a! -n^^X*' 
^fjLwv rijv Jfli'ifl'ryjf/.Tjv aurwv ; ou ^dlp ^i^ ciL<p' ou ^^s avdpw«jroi 
ysyovaiiev, Ou (JjJTa. Ilporgpov apa. Nai. "^Htfav apa, w 
2!i|Lb|Lb(a, a] -n^^X*' *°^' "rpoT-spov, flrp/v sivai sv clv^pw«jrou sT^si, 
X^P^S fl'cjjxarojv, xa/ ^povTjO'fv &ix°v. Ei |xi) apa ^i^vof^svoi 
Xa/x/8avof/.sv, w HwxpaT-Sf, raura^ «ra^ Jflntfr^jxaf* ourof yap 
XeiVsrai Iti 6 j^powof. E/ev, ci Irarps. ciL«ro'XXu|xsv ^s aura^ 
iv iroicfj aXX^ XP^''^ 5 ^'^ 7^P ^^ s-^ovrig ys avrag yiyvoiis&a^ 
ojg oiprt wfAoXoy^tfa/xsv. ^ §v toutcj d'ToXXufiiSv w«rep xa? 
Xaa^avofASv ; ^ Ip^ei^ aXXov <riva slftsTv XP^^°^ > Ou^a/xw^, oj 
SCixparsg' aXX' iXadov Jjxaurov ou^ev giVwv. 



TI 5^ ; ? ^ Of, Twv Iv clvdpw«jrij Aravrwv l(fd' ri aXXo 
X^ygif ^pX^^^ ^ 4'^X*i^> aXXwf TS xa/ qjpovif/iov ; Oux syujys, 
JloTSpov fu^wpou(fav roTg xara ro (fw/xa iradrjiiatfiv ij xai 
svavriouf/.^v>iv ; Xiyw Si co Toiov^g, oiov xaujxarof ivov^rog xai 
Si^ovCj ^^t TouvavTiov sXxeiv, ro fAi^ nriveiv, xat itsivrig evoutftjf, 
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M TO itsii i(f6isiv' xai aXXa |j.upia irou opojfMv svavriouft^viiv njv 
4/ux^v rori; xard ro (fufita* 7} ou ; Ilavu f/<:v ouv, Ouxouv au 
GJUiOXo^9}(fa|jLSv sv ror^ fl'poifdfiV, jxi^ror' av auri^v, apftoviav ys 
outfav, ivavria ^8stP oTg i<ietTsivoiTo xai ya'kiM'o xai iraXXoiro, 
xai aXXo oriouv ncaAo£ ncLtfy^oi ixsTva f^ cIjv ru^^avsi ov0'(i, 
clXX' sireCdai ^xsivoi^, xai oUflfoT' fiv Ij^SfAove^giv ; *nfi.oXoy^(fafjiev, 
l^t} * iToj^ yap 06 ; Ti ouv ; vuv ou crav rouvavri ov f^fi'rv (paiverai 
^p^a^ofA^VT], {j^'^f^ovs'^o^^* ^^ ^xsivwv flravrwv, Jf cSv (p^(fsi rif 
aoTTiv ei vai, xai fivavrioufA^vT) oXiyou leavra dta irawo^ rou jSiou, 
xai 5g<fflr6^ou(fa iravra^ rpoflrou^, ra /xsv ^aXs^'^rspov xoXa^ou(fa, 
xai fjLsr' (iXy>)(J6vojv, ra <rs xara rr^v ^ufAvacfrixi^v xai cijv larpi- 
x^v, ra 8i itpcLoTSpov ; xa/ ra f/.£v ocflrsiXoutfa, ra ^s voudsroutfa, 
rari; JiridufAiaig xai opyar^ xai' 90^01^, w^ aXXii oSiCa aXXw 
^pay^MLTi 6ia\sy(tii,ivvi ; oiov atou xai ''OfXYjpo^ Iv '05u(f(f6itt 
irgflToiTjxsv, ou Xiysi Tov 'O^uCo'^a, 

(fTTidog di <»rX^faf, xpa^iTjv ^viVairs fjwJd^j, 
T^T-Xa^i 5ij xpaJiT], xai xCvrspov aXXo ^ror' erXif)^. 

Ap' 01 ei auTov ravra iroi^(fai, ^lavoou/xevov iis apjxovia^ aur^f 
oi;(fT)^, xai oi'af aysd&ai ucro twv <rou tfwjxaro^ flra^i^lxaTWv, diXX 
oiji^f oi'a^ ayziv rs Tau<ra xai ^£(fflr6^siv, xai ov(fr\g aurr^^ fl'oXi) 
^sioWpou Tivo^ 'irpayiiarog ij xa6* a pfjLoviav ; Nil Ai'a, w 
^Cixparss, oux ^^loiys doxsT. 



KAI ^jjLwv oi «roXXo/ Wwf jxsv iifisixojs 0101 rs ^tfav 
xaT^p^siv TO fjui^ ^axpueiv gj^ ^s si^ojulsv flrivovra ts xoi 
*r?«rwx6<ra, oux^ri, aXX Jjulou ^s )8ia xai aurou atfraxri ^X^P^' 
ra Jaxpua, uxfrs syxaXv-^aiisvog a-TrixXaiov gjuiauTov ou yap 
^19 sxen/ov ^e, dXXa rriv ifjuaurou ^j^X''^^? °'*°^ dv^po^ Iralpou 
i (fr 6 priixiv og en)v. 6 ^c KpiVwv sVi -rporspof ^jxou, iirstdri ouV 
oio'^ <r' ^v xari-^tiv ra Jaxpua, ^fav^tfTi^. 'AtoXXo^woo^ ds 
xa? sv Tw efjL«jrpoo'^?v XP°^9^ ou^iv s-rauSTo ^axpuwv, xai dij xai 
ToVs ava,5pup^')i(J'afjLSvo^, xXaiwv xai d/avaxruv ou^^va ovnva 
oj xarixXa(fs rwv -rapovTwv, -rXriv ^s aurou Hwxparouf. I'xervo^ 
^5, Oia, tf(p>], -roierrg, w ^aujULatfioi. syw juisWoi ou^ 'jxKffl'ft 
<ro;;rou e'vexa rct^ yuvafxa^ d-r^flrSfx-sJ/a, i'va fAig <roiauca flrXii|U4*f- 
Xorsv xai ydp axijxoa 6V1 sv £u(p>)/xia p^pig TsXevrav (iXX 
V^X'^^ '^^ dySTg xai xaprspsTrs. 
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Into Greek Prose : 

And of discerning goodness there are but these two 
ways ; the one the knowledge of the causes whereby it is 
made such ; the other the observation of those signs and 
tokens, which being annexed always unto goodness, argue 
that where they are found, there also goodness is, although 
we know not the cause by force whereof it is there. ITbe 
former of these is the most sure and infallible way, but so 
hard that all shun it, and had rather walk as men do in the 
dark by haphazard, than tread so long and intricate mazes 
for knowledge' sake. As therefore physicians are many 
times forced to leave such methods of curing as themselves 
know to be fitted, and being overruled by their patients' 
impatiency are fain to try the best they can, in taking that 
way of cure which the cured will yield unto ; in like sort, 
considering how the case doth stand with this present age 
full of tongue and weak of brain, behold we yield to the 
stream thereof; into the causes of goodness we will not make 
any curious or deep inquiry ; to touch them now and then it 
shall be sufficient, when they are so near at hand that easily 
they may be conceived without any far-removed discourse : 
that way we are contented to prove, which being the worse 
in itself, is notwithstanding now by reason of common imbe- 
cility the fitter and likelier to be brooked. 



PLATONIS PH^DON. 
Trinity College. May, 1842. 

L *AIAnN, 7j flfspi -^^x^^y ^^i^k- 

Show that the first alone of these is the original title of 
the dialogue. When and by whom was the epithet i^^ixog 
added ? In what spurious Platonic work is the second title 
used? 

n. What is known of Phsedo ? What of Echecrates ? 
Where was Phlius, and why may it have been selected as 
the scene of the opening dialogue ? 
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IIL Give a short account of the political state of Athens 
at the time of Socrates's trial, and explain the motiyes of his 
accusers. What were the several counts of the indictment, 
according to Plato, and how does Socrates reply to them ! 
What does he appear to have meant by ^o ^aifMviov ? Show 
the impropriety of the phrase ^the daemon of Socrates.'' 
What is the subject of the Crito ? 

IV. Translate: 

nXarcjv Ss oSs, cj avS^s 'Adiivafoi, xai KpiVcjv xai 
Kpffo/SouXo^ xai 'AiroXXo^upo^ xeXsCovifi fts rpiaxovra fi.vuv 
Tiikiiifaifdai, auroi S^ iyyuatfAm. Plat. ApoL 

Distinguish between n|xi}ro^ and d.Ttii.ryrog dyuv, and apply 
the distinction to the elucidation of this passage. 

V. EX. *Etu;^ov Ss, cj ^ai^uv, Tiysg irapa^evofi^voi ; 
<^AIA. OvTog <re 6ri 6 'AiroXXo^upo^ ruv liri^upiuv irap^v, xai 
Kpiro^ouXo^, xai 6 fran^p ciurov KpiVcjv, xai sri '£pfi.o^^vY)^, 
xoj 'E^riyivifjf, xai A/Cp^ivij^, xai 'Ayrj(fd^vij^. ^v 8s xai 
KT7i(f4*ros 6 UaiavtsuSy xai Mevi^svog, xai aXXoi rivl^ rwv 
iw'ip^wpiwv ITXaTwv o=, oijuwii, V^£v£i. EX. Ss'voi Jg <r*vgf 
«'ap^(rav ; *AlA. Nai* SifjLfjLiaj t^ ye 6 0>j^aro^, xou Ki/S% 
xou *ai()>)v5Ti^ xai Msyapo^fv, EuxXgi^>}f rs xai Tsp^iuv, EX. 
Ti Si; Wf>i(fTitxos xai KXfojxiSporof irapeyevovTo ; ^AIA. 
Oy SrtTa. Iv Aiyivrj yap sXiyovro sivai. 

What is known of the persons here enumerated, and of 
their relations to Plato and Socrates ? What distinguished 
pupil of Socrates is omitted from the list ? How has Plato 
been censured for the omission, and with what justice ? 

VI. xa»' tfO, nXarwv, xai yap (fc fiMAY^TsCsiv ^'o^o^ ^^X^» 
flToXXyv dpyupiujy 6\iy7\y ^XXafao /3i/5Xov, 

Iv^tv oitapy6ii.syog Tijxaioypo^srv iSiSou^^&rig. 

Who was the author of these lines ? Translate them and 
explain fully the allusion. State and examine the other 
traditions respecting the book and its author. Show the 
probability that the Phaedo was partly designed as a critique 
on certain portions of the former. How does this affect the 
question of the date of the dialogue ? Show, from internal 
e>-idence, that it was probably written after the Meno and 
previously to the Republic. 
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Vn. Give a sketch of the main argument in the Phaedo, 
and point out its merits as a production of dramatic art. 
Point out and account for the real or seeming sophistry of 
any part of the reasoning, and show, from Plato's own inti- 
mations, how fSar he considered certainty attainable, and how 
fer probabiUty only, in respect of the duration of the soul, 
and its condition after death. Give any modem arguments 
in favor of ImmortaUty, that you are acquainted with. 
Express, in language suited to modem habits of speculation, 
the doctrines that "the soul is a harmony J'^ and that 
" knowledge is an oLvafAv>itf*^.'' Show that this last doctrine 
is not affected by the reasoning of Locke against innate ideas. 

Vm. Ouxouv av o/jxai elifsTv riva vuv axou(fav<ra, ou^ si 

Name the Poet and quote the passage here alluded to. 
Point out and account for the errors in Aristophanes's con- 
ception of the character and opinions of Socrates. How does 
the orator -^Eschines speak of Socrates and his death ? 

IX. Give the substance of Cicero's history of the doctrine 
of Immortality. How does Socrates express himself on the 
subject in the Apology of Plato ? Compare what he there 
says with his mode of reasoning in the Phaedo. In what 
other Dialogues does he argue in defence of the doctrine, 
and how ? What data have we for determining Aristotle's 
opinion on the same subject ? Was the doctrine held by. the 
Stoics, or Epicureans ? Compare Homer's views of the state 
of departed souls with those of Pindar, giving quotations. 

X. TvvijSri S* ^ ^rrspi rwv stdCiv So^a roTg siVoutfi [ras 
16ioLg g/vai] ^*a to irsKf&rjvai *irspi Trig dXridsiag roTg *HpaxXei- 
Tsioig "Koyotg ^g flravrwv twv aMrirCiv dsi ^sovtwv, w^t' sl'jrep 
iifitfrriykri rmg stfrai xat (ppovi^tfi^, kripa^ SsTv Tivdg q>v<fsig 
sTvat flrapa ra^ aMyiroLg /xsvoutfa^ ou yap e/vai ruv beovrwv 
JflriCr^fiLTjv .... Auo itfriv a rig av dnroSoiri 2wxpa<rei dixa/w^, 
Tovg T* inraxTixovg \6yovg, xai to hpi^S(f&ai xa&oKov rOLvra yap 
iifriv afji4)w irspi dp^n^ g«ri(fT>ifjLT)^. 'AXX' 6 jxsv HojxpaTijg rd 
xa^oXou ou "xupKfTa i^otet ou^s toO? hpitfiiojg. o] S* ^j^wpiCav, 
xai rd coiaura twv ovrttiv iSiag irpotfriyopsvifav, 

Aribt. Metaph, xii. c. 4. 
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Translate this passaffe, and show its bearing <m that part 
of the Phaedo in which Socrates is made to give a history of 
the formation of his philosophical opinions. How far is 
that history borne out by the testimony of other writers? 
Give the substance of Lord Bacon's critique on Plato's 
doctrine of ideas : and show from Plato himself that Aristotle's 
account of the growth of that doctrine in his mind is 
substantially correct Can you mention any eicample of an 
iroxrixo; Xoyo; in the Phaedo ? 

XL Translate: 

Moutfaro^ 6^ rourcjv vsavixoarspa rd/yaiAd. xai h ulo^ aCcou rapel 
dswv ^i^oatf I TiiiQ ^ixaioif • s/f tL6o\) yelp dy^yovrgf r^ Xoy^j, xai 
xaroxXivavrs;, xai (fufibirdo'iov rojv 6(ficjv xaracfxeuacfavrs^, 
J(fr6q}ave*}fi.ivou( neamdi rov oMravra XP^^^^ ^^^ ^la/siv 
|X8dJovra^ {^7)(fa|X8voi xaXXi(frov dpsr^^ |xi(fdov ix^^tjv alojviov 

rou^ 6^ olvod'iouf au xai ol^/xou; ilg 4r7)X6v riva xaro- 

purroud'iv Iv qi[^ou, xai xo^'xivcj u^cop cilva^xa^ou(fi ^ipsiv 

B(/3Xcjv ^i 8'fjLa^ov * ^rap^p^ovrai Moud'aiou xai 'Op^iu^, 
2sX>jvr)^ <r6 xa/ Mou(fwv Jy^ovwv, wf 9a(j'r xad' a^ dui9flroXou(fi, 
flrs idovTfff ou fjLovov JSiCjTag dXXa xai -roXsif, wg apa \6(fsig rs 
xai xadapfjLoi d^iXTifjLaroJv ^id ^u(fiojv xai ^ai^ict^ ^^ov&3v sltfl 
fksv eTi ^w(fiv, siV/ 6s xai TsXffur»i(fa(fiv df 5i^ reXsTOLg xaXoiJ- 
(fiv, aV Twv ixsT xaxwv dieoXuovtfiv ^jLfcd^* fxij ducfavrag ^^, ^fivct 
flrspi.'X^vsi. 

* al. leg, 6pfiwx4ov. 

Name some of the authors of the pretended poems of 
Musaeus and Orpheus. When did they write ? and what 
appears to have been their connexion with Pythagoras? 
How much of the doctrine and discipline of this philosopher 
may have been of Eastern, and how much was certainly of 
Hellenic origin ? Show the improbability of the vulgar 
belief that the Eleusinian mysteries were originally designed 
to communicate secret philosophical or religious instruction. 
How is Musaeus connected with Eleusis ? What is the 
primary meaning of fAU(fr>jpia? and what the distinction 
between private and public mysteries ? Explain the Une 
flroXXoi fi.sv vapdr)xo(popoi, /Sdx^oi 6i ri flraupoi. 
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XII. Translate: 



*n jULaxapis 2i|X|Xfa, yiyfi yap oup^ avrt) fi ^ op6ri irpo^ 
ctpST^v olXXayij, );^ova^ flfpo^ ^^ova^ xoi Xuira^ ^rpof Xuflra^ xai 
(pojSov ^po^ 9o/?«v xaraXXarrso'^ai, xai /ulsi^cj ^po^ iXa<r<r6j, 
cj^irap vofii*iVfjLaTa* dXk^ ji ixsTvo fi^ovov to v6iit(fy,a lp66vy dvd' 
ou ^sr itavra ravra xaTaWarTSCfAai, ^povi^efif, xow toutov y^sv 
leoLvra xai fi^era rourou covou/ulsvoi ts xai 4ri<R'pa0'xofii*8va ru ov<ri 
^, xai av^pia, xai tfw^potfuv*), xai ^ixaioefovii, xai' ^vWrjfidr^v 
dXvi&vig dperri j) /uLSra qjpov^tfgwf, xai flrpo^iyvofii.^vwv xai^ 
d«ro^i7vofii.^vojv xai ^Sovuv xai cpo/Swv xai «rwv aXXwv iravrwv 
Twv Toiourwv 5^wpi^ofA6va ^s ^povTjtfswf, xai aXXa^-rofjisva dvri 
ctXX^Xwv, fAij tfxia^pa^ia rif j) ^ Toiaurri dpSTrj, xai rw ovri 
ctv^paflTo^w^ilf TS, xai ou^5v vyisg ou^ dXrj^s^ g;^/]. 

Give the substance of Aristotle's critique on the Socratic 
definition of virtue, and show, both from Aristotle and from 
other dialogues of Plato, (in particular the Protagoras and 
Laches,) that the passage above given contains an important 
modification of Socrates's actual teaching on the subject. 
How does Aristotle define the words (ppovrjCi^, tfocpia, vou^, 
iiriifrriiLri, Compare his use of the words with Plato's. 

Xni. Translate, (emending the text if necessary) the 
following passages : 

(1) 'Evvosr^ ouv, Iqjy), oVi iirsiSdv dito&dvji 6 av^pwiro^, to 
jxsv oparov auTou, to (fGJfii*a, xai iv SpaTu xsi/yisvov, (o Srj vexpov 
xaXoiJiLfcev, w lepogrjxet StaX6s<f6ai xai ^lairiVTSiv xai oiairvsT(f6ai) 
oux svAvg TouTwv nvSsv itiitov^sv, dXX' gflrisixw^ (fu^vov iiriiLivsi 
p^povov, idv ii*iv ug xai ^apiivrug Ip^wv to tfwfjLtt TsXsuT^(f7j xai 
iv Toia'jTrj wpa xai' irdvv juuaXa. gufJLflreefov ydp to Cw/ma xa/ 
rapiy^sv&cVy wtfirsp o{ sv AiyuiTT&j rapi-x^sv6iv<reg, oXiyou oXov 
fii.^vei (i|Lfc>j;(avov oVov p^povov g'via Ss f/.ipii tou CwfjLaTo^, xai sdv 
tfaflrjj, otfTa rs xai vsu pa, xai toc TOiauTa iravTa, ofAW^, w^ 
sitog giVsfv, d^avaTa ^(J'tiv. 

(2) Toi^apToi TouToi^ fii.gv airatfiv, e(pr\, w Ki^rig, ixsTvot, 
oTg Ti jxiXei Tijf auTWv -vj^uj^^f, dXXd 1*19 (fwfjLaTa flrXaTTOVTS^ 



»_ ^- « 



^wtfi, p^aipgiv giVovTgf, OU xaTa TauTa AfopsiJovTai auToi^, ug oux 
ei^otfiv oVrj i'p^ovTai • auToi ds ^^oufjusvoi ou ^eiv JvavTia rfj 
(piXotfocpia flrpotTTSiv xa? t^ sxsivrjj Xu(rsi ts xa? xa^apfxw Tai^Trj 
Tp^-rovTai, ixsivTj kito^usvoi rj ixsivr] v(priys7rat. Hug, w 2ojxpa- 
T£g\* Eyw Jpw, 1919. .yiyvu(fxov(fi yap, ^ ^ of,. 01 ^iXofxa^gri;, 
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Jri rttpttXa,8oCi(j'a aurwv ri^v -nJ/ux^v ^ ^iXoiftxpiot, wre^QiSig 
JiaOeJe/x^vT)v £v roj o'ojfixtri xal ^rpocfxexoXXtjfjL^viiv, ava^xo^o- 
fi.DV7]v ^6, 'Jjtfflrsp 61 eipyjjLou, 5ia toutou tfxo'jrsttf^ai to, ovra, 
dXXd fjLij auTigv 51 aCr^^, xa/ ^v flratfTJ d/yiadia xuXjv^oufilviiv, 
xai Tou ^ip^fAou rriv deiyorr^TOi xaTidovtfoL on ^j inri&vis^ias iiffn 
uis dv fjudXid'ra auf'o^ o ^s^Efiiivo^ IuXXtj^ttcjo 5 it] ru dsSiifdac 
oflTgp ouv "hjayui, yiyvwtfxoutfiv ol ^iXofjuader^ oVi ourw flrapaXa- 
^Q\i(SoL 71 qjiXotfoipia tj^ouCav aurwv tt^v -^ux^^j ^p^fwt v'apofj.u- 
bfiTOLi xai Xjeiv IflTix^'pfr. 

XIV. Explain the words and phrases : 

Sia8s^\r\vrai «rw (fCjy^ari — oux dva<rids/xai it^rj ou^* «'a¥U 
Jxavwff dflTo^g^srx^ai — flrXiov darepov — SKties*irpayyi,aT6vfMi — 
uflraxousiv — dv5u(p>jfA>j(j'e — d(po(fio.;/uLevo^ — otf ov d^otfioutf^oi — 
djLL^Xei — davarav — ^fli'i^wpio^siv — avaiLftysd^at — tfoupitfTara 
xarriyopsT — dre^vw^, dr^vw^. 



DIATESSARON. 

Trinity College. May, 1842. 

[All the Greek to be translated.] 

1. What is the analogy implied in the t^rm Diatessaron? 
By whom was it fii-st used, and what are the nature and 
design of the work so described ? What was the character 
of his earlier works ? By whom was he instructed in the 
doctrines of Christianity ? What are the canons of Eusebius ? 
State the principal marks of time by which a chronological 
adjustment of the Gospel History is effected. How is the 
duration of our Lord's public ministry determined ? What 
difference of opinion has there been on this subject ? Which 
view has Dr. White adopted, and whose system of harmony 
does he follow ? 

2. What are the peculiarities of the fourth Gospel as 
distinguished from the other three ? What account does 
Eusebius give of St John's object in compovsing it ? Is his 
statement borne out by the contents, or by the author's own 
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declaration of his design in writing it ? Explain by reference 
to prevalent opinions of the period the following passages : 

(1) 'Ev apx/i ^v § Aoyog, xat 6 Aoyo^ ^v itpog rov 0sov, xai 
050^ ^v 6 Aoyo^. 

In what Jewish writer is the term \oyog used in a similar 
sense ? 

(2) rtavra ^i' aurou iyivSTo ..... (3) Oux ^v ixgrvoj 

3. In what sense is the word suayyiXiov used in the New 
Testament ? In what sense does it occur in Homer ? Ex- 
plain the manner in which the term Testament has come to 
denote a portion of the Scriptures. Are there any objections 
to the name ? What was the title of Beza's edition of the 
New Testament ? What are the several characters of books 
distributed by Eusebius under the heads ypaqxii o/xoXoyoufjuevai, 
cLvriXgyofASvai, vo^ai ? How does he classify the following : — 
the Epistles of James and Jude, the First Epistle of Peter, 
the Acts of Paul, the Revelation of Peter, the Shepherd ? 
What is the origin of the terms Canonical and Apocryphal as 
applied to the Scriptures? What is the subject of the 
^irpuiTSvayyi'Ktov 'laxw^ou ? 

4. At what period and in what branch of the Church do 
we first meet with the application of criticism to the text of 
Scripture ? Describe the Biblia Hexapla of Origen. Why 
is it also called Octapla by some writers ? What was the 
occasion of its composition? Describe briefly, with their 
probable dates, the documents severally referred to in 
modern critical editions of the New Testament by the marks 
Ay B, (7, D, Explain the system of difierent recensions of 
MSS. and its importance in determining the true text 

5. Which is the oldest version of the Gospels ? What is 
its date and value as a critical apparatus ? Give the account 
adopted by Justin Martyr of the origin of the Greek version 
of the Old Testament, which is called the Septuagint. 
What internal evidence is there against it ? Can an origin 
be assigned to the name without having recourse to the 
above story ? By whom was the text of the Latin Vulgate 
first arranged, and by what process ? Trace the influence of 
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this version on our own, and in some of onr oommon rel^ioai 
terms. What is the date of the authorized English vernonf 
Describe the manner in which it was executed, and mention 
any which preceded it. How do you account for the 
different readings in the Psalter, and the Bible f What was 
the Biblia Pauperum ? 

6. Matt i. 21-23. Ti^srat SI ulov, xcd xoKitfsif ro ovofAa 
auTou 'lT)(fouv* auf'o^ ^ap (fdtfsi rov Xaov aurou d€o tgjv 
dfMcpriGJv auTwv. TouTo OS oXov yeyovffv, iva «'Xif)pci)^ to ^Iv 
u«'o rou Kupiou ^la rov itph(pr)Tov Xi^ovro^, 'I^oO ^ ^apdivog iy 
yacfTpi l|si, xai Ti^eroLi uJov, xou xaXsVoucfi ro ovofxa aiVou 
£(i.;jkavoui^X' o Itfri fjLedspfi.iiv6uofi.svov, fi.sd' jjfirUv 6 0s6^. 

In what prophet does this prediction occur! In what 
manner has a literal fulfilment of it been discovered by 
investigating the history of the name 'iTjcfou^ ? Enumerate 
the other names and titles by which our Lord is mentioned 
in the Gospel narratives, explaining their origin and mean- 
ing. What is the title used by him when speaking of him- 
self? Can you assign a reason for his selection of it ? 

7. Luke ii. 1-3. 'E^^vsto SI sv ratg ^^uipaig ixshais, 
l|>jXds 66yitsOL flfaptt KaiVapof Ajyov(frov, (iiroypa^stf^ai *irS/fav 
rrjv olxoviiivTiv, Aur>j ^ diroypaxpri ^rpwrr) eyivsro ^Sfjuovsu- 
ovTog tItjS 2upia^ Kupr)viou. Kai eiropfuovro iravrsg MoypoL^etf- 
dai, sxcKfrog slg rriv loiav iroXiv. 

State the chronological difficulty which occurs in this 
passage, and its solution. Give a sketch of the different 
forms of government under which the Jews lived from their 
first taking possession of the Promised Land, till the 
destruction of Jerusalem. What are the sources from which 
our knowledge of this period of history is drawn ? 

8. Luke ii. 33-35. Ka/ ?jv ^luxfrjcp xai ^ fi'^TTjp au«-ou 
daufi.a^ovrg^ hiri roTg XaXoufA^voi^ itspi aurou. Kai suXo^tj^sv 
avTovg 2ufJLgwv, xai slits irpof Maptafi. rriv fi«y)<r^pa aurou, 
^iSov ovTog xsK-ai slg flr«rw(fiv xai dvatfratfiv atoXXwv Iv tu 
'ItfpaijX, xai slg (fru^sTov dvrtXsyoiLSvov' xai tfou SI avrrig njv 
•vj^uyijv ^leXei^tferai ^ofjL(paia* oirug dv d'jroxaXvcp&ucfiv ix atoXXuv 
xapdiwv ^laXo^itffjLoi. 

What is the strict meaning of ^ofi^jaia ? What inference 
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has been drawn from this expression as to the history of the 
virgin ? What is the last mention made of her in the New 
Testament? In which Evangelist do we find the fullest 
details of her life and character, and what is the tradition as 
to his occupation, which has been supposed to have sprung 
from this circumstance ? Illustrate the characteristics of 
Hebrew poetry in the Virgin's Hymn. To what composi- 
tion in the Old Testament does it bear a marked resem- 
blance? 

9. Matt ii. 1, 2. Tou Si 'Itjcfou ysvv7}6ivTog iv Bfi^Xsifi* 
Trig ^lovSaiag iv l}|x^pai^ *Hp6iSov rov ^adiKiitig, Idov ii»a/yot 
diro oLvaroXwv itapeyivoyfTo sTg *Igpo(j'oXu|Lfca, yjyovrsg, XIou 
Itfriv 6 TS^&slg jSacfiKsvg tCjv 'lou^aiwv ; sT^ofjusv yap avrotl 
rov dtfripa iv Tjj (ivaroX^, xow -^X^ofi.sv irpotfxvvri(fai aur^. 

What is the opinion of the Early Fathers of the character 
and profession of the Magi ? What view does the Church 
appear to adopt by selecting this incident for the Festival of 
the Epiphany ? In what sense is the term iia/yot used by 
Herodotus, the LXX., and St Luke ? To what ancient 
prophecy recorded in the Old Testament has this star been 
supposed to have a reference ? 

10. Luke iv. 9-11. Koi n^yaysv aurov slg *Ispou(J'aXi5|x, 
xai ^drridsv au<rov ine\ to ^rspuyiov «rou lepou, xai sin(Sv au<r^, 
E/ 5 ulof bI rou ©eou, jSaXs (fsaurov ^vrsudsv xarw yiypaiCTai 
yap, "On ror^ oiyyi'K^ig aurou JyTsXefrai flrspi (fou, rou ^lo^u- 
Xci|cii tfg* xai oVi inel xsipwv oLpouefi tfs, jx^ors flrpo(j'xo'v]^/]f ncphg 
Xj^ov rov iro^a (fou. 

To what remarkable prediction of their last prophet would 
the attention of the Jews have probably been drawn by our 
Lord's compliance ? Wherein lies the force of the tempta- 
tion ? State the variation in the parallel accounts of Matthew 
and Luke. How has it been accounted for ? What is the 
peculiar significancy of this incident at the opening of the 
public ministry of the Messiah? Describe the several 
compartments of the temple, and the contents of the vao; in 
the time of our Lord. How do you understand the expres- 
sion of the Jews, that it was forty and six years in building f 
How do you account for the presence of xspiMtrttfrai in the 
temple, and the great wealth of the treasury ? 
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11. John iv. 1-4. *Cle ouv syvtt) 6 K()pio^, Sri ^ou<fav el 
^apKfam, on 'Iij(fou^ irXeiova^ fxa^Yjra^ iroisr xcu j8a«'ri^6i ^ 
•Iwavvnr xaiVoiys 'IijtfoiJf aurof oux ifSanrri^svy oLXX' el 
fi.a^Y]rai aurou' ol^^xs <n)v 'lou^aiav, xai ditrikds ^aXiv s/^ njv 
FaXiXaiav. ''EJei oi aurov Siip-x^stfAou Sta, rr^g ZofMcpsia^. 

Explain the rite of baptism as administered by the Jews, 
by John, by the disciples of Jesus, by the Apostles after the 
day of Pentecost Give a brief account of the history of 
Samaria, and the origin of the animosity between the 
Samaritans and Jews. What part of the Scripture did they 
receive ? 

12. Draw a map of the Holy Land, marking the situations 
of Jerusalem, Samaria, Nazareth, Bethlehem, Capernaum, 
together with the principal mountains and waters. What is 
the origin of the name Palestine ? What were the territorial 
divisions in the time of Joshua, of Solomon, and of our Lord 
respectively ? State the boundaries of the kingdom when it 
had reached its greatest extent. In whose reign did this 
take place ? 

What is the origin of the two forms *Iepou(J'aXi^j*, 
'Igpoo'oXufjLa ? 

13. Luke XX. 19-22. Kai J^>jTr)(j'av o! apj^isper^ xai ol 
yp(t[k[kars7g i'lrifdoKsTv iir* aurov to.^ p^efpaf ^v avrfj rfj wpa, 
xai i(pof3ri6ri<fav rov Xaov ^yvwCav ^'ctp on irpof aCroug njv 
flrapa/^oXi^v Taurriv 6l*ifs, Kai irapaTT) p^tfa v«rsf d^'^cfrsiXav 
iyxoL^irovg, u-jroxpivofju^vouj lauTou^ ^ixaiou^ sfvai, ^va 
iitiXaftuvTon avTov Xoyou, sig to irapa^ouvai au«rov ttj dpyrj 
xai Tjj i^o'j<ficf, «rou tj^s/xovo^. Ka/ Jflr>jpwrtj(fav aurov 
\iyovrsg, AiSatfxaKs, o*tSaiisv on oo&ug Xiysig xai SiSatfxeig^ 
xai oj XafjL^avsij -rpoefwArov, dXX' sit'' dXyi^siag <njv o^ov rou 
080V SiSatfxstg' "Ef eo'T/v iji^Tv Kai(fap^ qjopov ^ouvai, fl ou ; 

Who are the dp'x^iBpsTg mentioned in this passage ? 
Describe the appointment and functions of the high priest at 
the first institution of the office. What changes were made 
in both before the coming of Christ ? What is the historical 
difficulty involved in St Luke's account of the person who 
bore the office at the latter period ? how may it be removed ? 
In the parallel passage, Matthew xx. 15, these persons are 
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said to be Pharisees and Herodians. What are the dis- 
tinguishing tenets of these sects ? What were the peculiari- 
ties of the Essenes ? By what other name are they known ? 
why are they never mentioned by our Lord ? What is the 
word corresponding to 90 po^ in the passage of St. Matthew 1 

14. Luke viii. 49-64. *Eti aurou XaXouvTOf, Ipp^srai ns 
^apdl Tov oLpp^itfuvaywyou, Xiywv avrCj, "Oti rUvrixsv ^ 
duyarijp tfou* fAig tfxuXXs «rov oi^atfxaXov, *0 ds 'Iiitfou^ 
dxo6(fag dirsxpidri aur^, X^ywv, Mij (po/3ou' |ji6vov 
flTiVrgus, xa/ Cwd^Csrai. EiVsXdwv ^g s/V ^^v o/xiav, oux 
dxpTixsv 6l(fsk6sTv ovSivct, el iirj ll^rpov xai *Iaxa;/?ov xoi 
'Iwavviiv, xtti fl'ov flra«ripa rij^ -rai^oj xai rriv fJLTjTipa. 
*ExXaiov ^^ vcLvrsg, xai ixoierovro avrrjv, 6 Ss sTirs, Mij 
xXaiSTS' oux diri^avsvy dXXa xot^suJfii. Ka/ xare^g'Xwv 
aurou, sMorgf o«ri d^r^^avsv. Auto^ 6s gx/3aXwv ggw flravra^, 
xai xparri(fag Trig p(gipoff auT^^, ^9wvii(j'g X^ywv, 'H flfar^, 
i^sipou. 

Explain the office of the dpp^itfuvay wyo^ ; and the tennis 
«'pS(J'purgpoff, ^laxovof, d/itotfroXog, ayys'kog, as applied to the 
service 01 the synagogue. What were the flrpo(j'gup^ai ? In 
what relation did both these and the synagogues stand to the 
temple? Compare the temple service and that of the 
synagogue. How did the latter become instrumental to the 
spread of Christianity ? 

What is the Hebrew term corresponding to Si6a(fxa\og^ 
as used in this passage ? Is it strictly identical in meaning ? 
When does it appear to have been introduced amongst the 
Jews, and what modern distinctions are said to have taken 
their rise from it? When did the school at Tiberias 
flourish ? What is the nature of the Talmud and the Masora ? 
What is the age of Maimonides ? Where was his school ? 
What was the nature of the schools of the prophets men- 
tioned in the Old Testament ? 

16. Matt xiv. 1-3. 'Ev ^xgivw tw xaip^ ^xoutfgv *HpuSrigJ 
TSTpaLpy(r\g nqv dxoigv 'I'»j(J'ou, xai siirs roTg iraKfi\f auTou, 
OuTof i(friv 'Iwavv*)f 6 /Sa'trrKfTrig' auro^ riyip^ri diro 
tCjv vgxpGJV, xai Sid <rouro ai ^uvafjug/j gvgpyou(fiv iv 
auTW. *0 yap 'Hpw^yjj xpaTr)(fag rhv 'Iwavvr)v, sSr\(fsv auTov 
xai edsTo iv (puXax^, dtd^llp(»)didda rr^v ^'wvarxa ^iXjV^ou rou 
dSsKxpov avTov, 
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Give a brief account of the flrat Herod mentioned in iht 
Goflpel narratives. In what relation does he fttand to thin 1 
What waft hi« native country, and what patriarchal ^^ne 
diction waft fulfilled by hift aflftumption of the regal power i 
" Therefore mighty workft do show forth thenjftelves in him/ 
Auth. Vers. In what respects is this translation faulty i 
What reading do the translators appear to have followed in 
place of ive^ov(fi ? 

16. Explain the words rievva, "A^tj^, TlapkSsKfog, a/wir, 
/3a(fiX6ia Tuiv o^pavojv, with reference to the Jewish notions 
in the time of our Saviour. ^rt^Xai Mov o6 xarttf'xCtfovtftv 
a6r^( (rrig ixxKntftag). Explain this phrase. What eastern 
term in European use at the present day illustrates it ? 

itei 'AfiiaAap ^oZ ^A^tio8u)g, Explain the chronological 
difficulty which sc^me have round in tuis passage, by reference 
U) the principle of the Greek article. How has it been 
otherwise solved ? 

17. State some of the peculiarities of the language of the 
New Testament, and the circumstances from which they 
result Give instances of the Hebrew idiom which appears 
in it. What parts of the New Testament have been 
respectively supposed to be translations from a Hebrew and 
from a Latin original ? Is the opinion equally well grounded 
in both cases ? Give examples of the Latinisms which oocttr 
in the Gospels. 

18. Translate into the Greek of the Septuagint: 

The enemy said, I will pursue, I will overtake, I m%: 
divide the spoil ; my lust snail be satisfied upon them ; ] 
will draw my sword, my hand shall destroy them. Tbc^% 
didst blow with thv wind, the sea covered them ; tbev satilr 
as lead in the mighty waters. Who is like unto thee, O 
Lord, among the gods? Who is like thee, glorioni in 
holiness, feanul in praises, doing wonders ? 
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MECHANICS. (A) 
Trinity College. May^ 1842, 

1. By what means is the notion of a force, which is any 
multiple of another force, obtained ? How are the magni- 
tude and direction of a force represented mathematically ? 

2. Prove the " parallelogram of forces," and state all the 
axioms or propositions used in the proof. 

3. Prove that when two forces act upon a point, the 
moment of their resultant about any point in the plane of 
their action is equal to the sum or difference of the moments 
of the two forces. 

4. A lever acted on by any two forces will be kept in 
equiUbrium about a fulcrum, when the moments of these 
forces are equal and have opposite signs. Find also the 
pressure upon the fulcrum. 

5. Determine the mechanical advantage of a toothed 
"wheel turned by an endless screw ; and show that if a small 
motion be given to the machine 

P's velocity : W\ velocity : : W \ P, 

6. A string, the extremities of which are fixed, is kept at 
rest by (») weights fastened at different points of the string ; 
find (n) equations for determining the angles, which the 
string makes with the horizon. 

7. Define the line of pressure in an arch composed of 
voussoirs ; and show that it must lie wholly within the 
voussoirs. 

8. Show how to find the centre of gravity of any number 
of bodies considered as points, (1) when they are in the same 
straight line, (2) when in the same plane. 

9. Four weights 2, 4, 6, 8 lbs. respectively, are placed at 

VOL. 11. 15 
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equal distances on the circumference of a circle of 10 feet 
radius ; find their common centre of gravity. 

10. Distinguish between "accelerating force," "momen- 
tum," and " vis viva ;" and prove the equations 

(1) v^f.t. (2)/=y 

11. Enunciate the second law of motion, and mention 
some experiments by which it is proved. 

Two bodies move uniformly in right lines, find their 
distance from each other after a given time. 

12. By what experiments is it shown, that in aU cases of 
direct impact between rigid bodies, the whole momenta 
before and after impact, estimated in a given direction, are 
equal? 

13. Two imperfectly elastic balls, moving with velocities 
V and 2y, impinge directly upon one another ; find the 
motion of each ball after impact. 

14. Prove that the velocity acquired by a heavy body in 
falhng down a given inclined plane, is equal to the velocity 
due to the height of the plane. 

15. Show that the path of a projectile in vacuo is a 
parabola, and find the position of the curve. 

In what direction must a ball be fired so as to reach a 
given point with the least velocity ? 

16. If two bodies be projected at the same instant with 
equal velocities, one vertically upwards and the other in a 
given direction, show that their velocities at equal heights are 
always equal. 
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MECHANICS. (B) 

Trinity College. May^ 1842. 

1. Find the resultant of two parallel forces acting upon a 
rigid body. Explain the meaning of the result when the 
two forces are P and - P. 

2n Shew how to determine the compound effect of two 
couples acting in planes inchned at a given angle to each 
other. 

3. Find the conditions that must be fulfilled, in order that 
any number of forces acting in one plane upon a rigid body 
may keep it at rest 

4. Two equal beams, AC^ BD, resting at A and -6 on a 
rough horizontal plane, support at C and D a given heavy 
rod ; find the position of equilibrium ; and determine 
whether the equilibrium is stable or unstable. 

6. Any forces acting on a rigid body may in all cases be 
reduced to two resultants. Find the condition that must 
hold in; order that these two resultants may meet, and the 
magnitude of the single resultant force in that case. 

6. Enunciate and prove the principle of virtual velocities. 
Apply it to find the ratio of P to TF on tbe single moveable 
pulley with its strings not parallel. 

7. If a given cone be suspended by a string of given 
length passing over a tack, and fastened to the two extremi- 
ties of the cone's axis, find the position of equilibrium, and 
the tension of the string. • • 

8. "Explain the construction of the common balance, and 
find the position in which it wiU rest when the weights are 
unequal. Also, find on what its stability and sensibility 
depend. 
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0. A BCD » a square, resting with its base ABy on a 
horiiontal plane. Through the middle point j^ of the ade 
DC h line EF\» drawn, making an angle 6 with 2X7, find 
the value of I when the figure ADEF is just supported on 
itB base AF, 

10. Show how to find the centre of gravity of a solid of 
variable density. A solid is generated by the revolution of 
a cycloid about its axis, find the centre of gravity. 

11. If an uniform chain of given length (2^ be suspended 
from two }x»ints in the same horizontal line, the distance 
between which (2a) is given ; shew that its position may be 

found from the equation a^looia logt -< tan f 45 1 >• , 

where (a) is the ande, which the tangent to the curve at ud 
point of support makes with the horizon. 

12. If a weiffht {W) suspended from the lowest block of 
a sptcm of (2/1) pullies, where the same string passes ronnd 
all tho pullios, raisos a weight P susjKMided at the end of the 
string, find tho quantity of motion (^V) generated in P in a 
givon tinio ; and the value of P that M may be a maximum. 

13. Tho velocity acquired by falling down any curve is 
equal to tho velocity acquired in falling freely down the same 
vertical height 

14. If a heavy body fall down an inclined plane, compare 
the spaces described in the first and last seconds of its 
motion. 

16. In the direct impact of two bodies A and B of elas- 
ticity (<•), if (f) be the velocity lost by A^ and v' the velocity 
gained by B^ the whole loss of ns viva is expressed by 

14-^ 

16. If from any point 3/" in a semicycloid AMV^ of which 
V is the vertex, a normal be drawn to the curve meeting the 
base in K^ the time in which a heavy body &lls down the 
curve from -^ to ^ varies as AK, 

\ IV. Enunciate the properties of Guldinus. 
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If a sector of a circle revolve through 360° round one of 
its extreme radii, find the volume of the solid thus gene- 
rated. 

18. The time of oscillation of a pendulum of length {t) 

being represented by cr V/ — , what will be the number of 

9 
oscillations gained or lost in a day, when I and g experience 
small variations simultaneously ? 

19. A perfectly elastic ball projected from a given point at 

an angle of 45° with a velocity 2\/ ga strikes a vertical wall 
at distance (a) from the point of projection, find the point at 
which it strikes the ground and its velocity at that point. • 

20. A particle moves upon a smooth plane curve being 
acted on by forces in the same plane, find the velocity and 
the pressure upon the curve at any point. 

21. Find the nature of the curve, which shall be every- 
where pressed with an equal centrifugal force by a heavy 
body falling down it. 



DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 
Trinity College. May, 1842. 

1. Define a limit, and find that of — ; — . 

2. Shew that / {x -{- k) can generally be expanded in a 
series ascending by positive and integral powers of k, 

3. Investigate a rule for differentiating implicit functions, 

du 
and for finding ^, when w = (p (y) and y = + (^)' 

4. Differentiate 

1 , 1 + X A/T-f X* 1 ' arv/T 

« — . .— log. ;; \^ + — tan-\ , ,. 

*\/2 1— ar\/2-har' 2^2 1— a? 
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5. Obtain the n** differential coefficient of a/1 — ic*. 

6. From sin ^ = fi. sin (p deduce a series for 6 in terms 
of (p. . 

7. The failure of Taylor's theorem does not invalidate the 
proofc 

8. Prove the rule for finding a maximum. 

Among all right pyramids of ^ven surface, whose bases 
are regular hexagons, determine that which has the greatest 
volume. 

9. Required the maximum value of (x-^l) (y + 1) 
(2 4- 1), when o'ft'c' — m. Enunciate the problem of 
which this is the statement. 

10. Explain the two methods of treating vanishing frac- 
tions. 



v/^, 



when z^Bsa, 



Ex. \/a* — a:* cot 2 a + x 

11. Eliminate the arbitrary functions from z=:zf 

(t)+'(I)- 

12. Investigate the geometrical meaning of 

What inference may be drawn when it assumes the form 


"TT at a given point, when obtained from the rational equa- 
tion w = ? 

13. Trace the curve defined by the equation ay' — 2a/t/ 
— ar* = 0. 

14. Determine whether the spiral, whose equation is 2fl 
= r (e^ + e'^), is convex or concave towards its pole. 

15. Explain fully the nature of contact of the second 
order. 

Deduce from the equations x^a (1 — cosd), y=fl 
(4 -j_ sin 6), the value of the radius of curvature of the 
cycloid. 
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16. If t* be the distance of a point ar, y from the origin, 
the co-ordinates of the corresponding point in the evolute 
are 

dx^ d x^ d y^ dy'*' 

d^u 

17. Integrate (1) -j^ =^a^-x\ 



(2) ^y = ay~v/a;^ + y' 
XX ax 

1 8. Obtain f ^ secx, dx, and / er^^, sin mx . dx, 

19. Express in a series the length of an elliptic quadrant. 

20. Determine the parabolic area cut off by any chord. 

21. Hence find the equation to a curve whose tangents 
cut off from a given parabola areas of constant magnitude. 



CONIC SECTIONS AND NEWTON I. H. III. 
Trinity College. May, 1842. 

1. Give definitions of the parabola, ellipse, and hyperbola; 
and in the case of the eUipse and hyperbola, show that the 
distances of the focus and centre from the directrix are in the 
ratio of the squares of the axes. 

2. In the parabola ST" = ^.S^ . SP, 

3. From two points in a parabola whose ordinates are 
MP and ^Qi tangents are drawn, meeting in the point J?, 
and a perpendicular is let fall from P upon the axis, inter- 
secting the curve and the axis in the points S and T: 
prove that PT is an arithmetic, and ST a. geometric mean 
between MP and iV§. 
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4. An ellipse and a hyperbola have a cominon vertex and 
a common focus : show that when the major-axis of each is 
increased indefinitely, the two curves become identical. 

5. The tangent at any point /* of an ellipse, and the line 
drawn from the focus at any right angles to the focal dis- 
tance SP, always intei-sect in the directrix. 

6. Prove that all parallelograms whose sides touch an 
ellipse at the extremities of a pair of conjugate diameters are 
equal to one another. 

7. The chord of curvature through the focus of an ellipse 

2 CD' 
is equal to ~~rn — ' 

8. Investigate the polar equation to the hyperbola, the 
focus being the pole ; and show that, including the negative 
values of the radius vector, both branches of the curve are 
expressed by the same equation. 

9. The area of the triangle formed by a tangent to the 
hyperbola and its asymptotes is a constant quantity. 

10. Find the nature of the curve which results from the 
intersection of a right cone by a plane ; and when the curve 
is an ellipse, determine the minor axis. 

11. Define the terms " limiting ratio,'* " vanishing ratio,** 
"ultimate equality," illustrating your definitions by exam- 
ples. 

12. Prove Newton's third Lemma; and find the surface 
generated by the revolution of a cycloid round the tangent 
at its vertex. 

13. Enunciate and prove the ninth Lemma. . 

14. When a body moves in a curve, acted on by forces 
tending to a fixed centre, the areas which it describes by 
rays drawn to the centre of force are proportional to the time. 
Prove this, and show that the velocity is inversely as the 
perpendicular on the tangent. 

15. Prove that at similar points of similar curves, described 
about centres of force similarly situated, the force varies as 
(velocity)'' 

distance 
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16. Find the force tending to the focus of an elUpse. 

17. A body moves in a parabola, acted on bv a force 

1 
"which .varies as / 1. , y . At the moment the body reaches 

the extremity of the latus rectum, the central force is 
doubled : determine the position and eccentricity of the orbit 
afterwards described. 

18. Prove that if at any point of an ellipse ffP receive a 
small increment h, -the eccentricity will be increased by a 

h.SP 
quantity equal to oAC HP^^ "^ cosd), d being the angle 

ASP. 

19. Apply the preceding proposition to show that if the 
velocity of a body moving in an ellipse be increased in the 
ratio \ -{-nil^n being small, the corresponding variation in 
the eccentricity will be 2 »(«-[- cos d). 



PALEY'S NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
Trinity College. May^ 1842. 

1. Explain the term " law of nature,^"* Is it philoso- 
phical to assign any such law as the efficient cause of any 
thing? 

2. How is the argument of Natural Theology affected by 
apparent imperfection in the contrivances ? 

3. Answer " the turn sometimes given to the argument, 
namely, that in organized bodies the parts were not intended 
for the use, but the use arose out of the parts." 

4. Give instances of compensatory contrivances. 

5. What is instinct^ and how does it appear that it cannot 
be resolved into sensation ? 

6. Show how the argument from contrivance proves the 
personality of the Deity. 

16* 
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7. Define the teirms principle, process ; power^ mechanism; 
first cause, second cause ; organization, 

8. What are the most remarkable attributes of the Creator 
nvhich may be proved by Natural Theology % 



BUTLER'S SERMONS. 
Trinitt College. May, 1842. 

1. What view of human nature must be taken, when we 
say, that virtue consists in following nature ? 

2. Define conscience, and show how particular affections «fe 
modified by it. 

3. What is the meaning of St. Paul's declaration that 
men are by nature a law to themselves ? 

4. Explain the idea of the superiority of one mental prin- 
ciple to another. 

5. Show that " benevolence, and the want of it, are in no 
sort the whole of virtue and vice.'' 

6. Explain " the perception of good and ill desert*' How 
has its origin been accounted for ? 

v. What is the proper idea of self-love ? Show the errors 
of Epicurus and others on the subject. What principle is to 
society as self-love to the individual ? 

8. Refute the attempts which have been made to resolve 
" the appearance of benevolence and goodwill in men towards 
each other " into the love of power. 

9. Answer the question, " What obligations are we under 
to follow the rule of right within us ?" 
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STEWAKT'S OUTLINES. 
Trinity College. May^ 1842. 

1. Enumerate the most important of the intellectual 
powers. 

2. Distinguish between sensation and perception, 

3. Describe the ancient theory of perception, and show 
how it has been employed to prove that the existence of 
matter is impossible. 

4. Define the power of abstraction. What is it that is 
expressed by appellative or generic words ? 

6. Distinguish between intuitive and deductive evidence. 

6. What is meant by a law of human belief ? Mention 
any such laws. 

7. Compare instinct and intellect. 

8. What is meant by selfishness ? Why do we not com- 
monly apply the epithet to such desires as that of knowledge ? 
Define self-love^ and show why the term is exceptionable. 

9. How far may the pleasure of virtue be traced to the 
idea oi power? 

10. Show the absurdity of the question, " Why are we 
bound to practise virtue ?" 



EUCLID. Book XL 

Trinity College. Friday, May 27, 1842. 

1. If a straight line be perpendicular to each of two 
straight lines in the point of their intersection, it will also be 
at right angles to the plane in which these lines are. 
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2. Two straight lines which are perpendicular to the same 
plane are parallel to one another. 

3. Draw a straight line perpendicular to a plane from a 
given point without it. 

4. If two parallel planes be cut by another plane, their 
common sections with it are parallels. 

5. The plane angles which contain any solid angle are 
together less than four right angles. 

6. In any solid figure the number of plane faces and of 
solid angles exceeds the number of edges by two. 

[Five hours for this paper and the preceding three toge- 
ther : four hours for each of the others. Two papers want- 
ing — ^Theory of Equations and Problenas.} 



OPTICS. 

Trinity College. May^ 1843. 

[4 hours.] 

1. State the two Optical laws of reflection and refraction. 

How is the path of a ray determined, which is refracted 
through two or more substances in contact ? Having given 
fiLj and fi*, the respective indices of refraction from vacuum 
into each of two media A and -ff, find the index of refraction 
from A into B, 

2. A small pencil of light diverging from a point on the 
axis of a spherical miiTor is reflected at the centre of the mir- 
ror ; find the position of its focus after reflection. 

3. When a pencil of rays is obliquely refracted at a 
spherical surface, determine the position of the primary and 
secondary foci. 

4. If, in the last case, the incident pencil consist of parallel 
rays„ prove that the diameter of the circle of least confusion 
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_ 2 (aperture) 



l|x cosec ol * 



2 cos (p 



5. Investigate an expression for the deviation of the axis of 
a pencil which is reflected in any manner at two plane sur- 
faces ; and show that if the angles of incidence at the first 
and second surfaces be equal, the deviation 



= 2 sin 1 2 sin -cos (pj. 



6. A pencil of light is refracted through a plate whose 

t cos 9' 

thickness is t : show that for a given ray, v = w + — . » 

° •'' |x cos (p 

and deduce the approximate expression in terms of the aper- 
ture, when (p is small. 

7. Find the focal length (1) of a single lens, (2) of a sys- 
tem of lenses in contact. What effect has the thickness of a 
lens on the position of the focus ? 

tan 71 

8. Determine the ratio for the axis of a pencil which 

tan s '^ 

is refracted excentrically through a lens. 

9. A small bright object is placed at a distance of 4 inches 
from a convex lens (focal length = 2 in.), and the pencils are 
limited by a diaphragm between the lens and the object, at a 
distance 1.5 in. from the former ; explain clearly the forma- 
tion of the image, and determine its position and magnitude. 

10. What are the causes of indistinctness and distortion in 
images formed by pencils refracted excentrically through a 
lens ? Find the condition that the image of a straight line 
perpendicular to the axis of the lens, may be without curva- 
ture. 

11. Describe the phenomena presented when a cylindrical 
beam of solar light is refracted through a prism. What 
are Fraunhofer's lines ? State the precautions which must 
be observed in order that these lines may be visible. What 
is meant by the irrationality of dispersion ? 

12. Determine the amount of dispersion when the refract- 
ing prism is so placed that the deviation is minimum. 
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13. A double achromatic object-glass is to be formed, in 
which the component lenses are of crown-glass and flint- 
glass ; find the focal lengths of the lenses, having given the 
focal length of the combination = 22 inches, and the dis- 
persive powers of crown-glass and flint-glass .033 and .052, 
respectively. 

14. Describe the astronomical telescope in its simplest 
form, and determine its magnifying power and field of view. 
What are the defects of such an instrument ? 

15. Explain the construction of Huyghen's eye-piece, and 
prove that it is achromatic ? 

16. Prove that the surface, in which the illumination pro- 
duced by an uniformly bright sphere, varies at any point as 
the n^ power of the distance from the centre, is a sur&ce of 
revolution generated by the curve 

rH-8= aH-2 cos (n -)- 2) d 

the axis of revolution being the radius vector corresponding 
tod = 0. 

IV. Define an undulation. What is meant by the terms, 
length of a wave, and phase of a wave ? Explain, on the 
principles of the undulatory theory of light, the common laws 
of reflection and refraction. 

18. Explain the separation of common light into two pen- 
cils by doubly-refractiug crystals : and account for the polar- 
ization of the two rays at right angles to each other. 



HYDROSTATICS. 

Trinity College. June 1, 1843. 

[4 hours.] 

1. If any number of fluids of different densities be at rest 
in the same vessel, the common surface of every two is hori- 
zontal. 

2. Explain the principle of Artesian wells, and the cause of 
intermittent springs. 
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3. Describe Nicholson's hydrometer, and apply it to com- 
pare the specific gravity of a solid with that of water. 

A piece of ehn weighs 16 lbs. in air, and a piece of copper 
weighing 18 lbs. in air and 16 lbs. in water is affixed to it, 
when the compound is found to weigh 6 lbs. in water : find 
the specific gravity of the elm. 

4. A body floats in a fluid, find the conditions of equili- 
brium, and show that if the floating body revolves about a 
given axis, it passes alternately through positions of stable 
and unstable equihbrium. 

5. Define the metacentre of a floating body, and find its 
position in a paraboloid of revolution. 

6. Find the vertical pressure on a surface immersed in a 
fluid, and show that there is no tendency to lateral motion. 

7. A given semiparabola is immersed in water with its 
axis vertical and its vertex uppermost : show that as it 
descends in the fluid the centre of pressure will describe a 
straight Hne, and find its equation. 

8. A fluid mass is acted on by given forces, find the pres- 
sure at any point and the condition that the fluid may be at 
rest 

9. When an elastic fluid of variable temperature is at rest, 
the temperature is the same at all points in a surface of equal 
pressure. 

10. A given cone is suspended by an elastic string fastened 
at the vertex, the lower end of the cone resting in a fluid ; 
given the unstretched length of the string and me height of 
tiie point where it is £astened above the fluid, find the position 
of equihbrium. 

11. Show how to fill and graduate a thermometer. Also 
^ve methods by which great degrees of heat and cold may 
be measured. 

12. Explain the terms " specific heat " and " latent heat ;" 
and mention some phenomena which are explained by the 
theory of latent heat. , 

13. If ^, p, represent respectively the elasticity and density, 
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of a gas at temperature d* above the standard temperatare 
then /> — iErp (l+o^)* How are (a) and {k) numericallj 
determined ? 

Find the height of the atmosphere, supposing 

1 + ad — ^p* + Bp\ 

14. Explain the use and principle of the D valve in a 
common low-pressure engine. Also explain the principle of 
the governor m regulating the supply of steam to the cylin- 
der. 

15. A sphere is suspended from a given point above the 
sur&ce of a running stream, and the angle of deviation of the 
string from the vertical is observed : find the velocity of the 
stream. 

16. An incompressible fluid acted on by gravity oscillates 
in a cycloidal tube of small diameter ; find the motion and 
show that the oscillations are isochronous. 

17. Find the velocity with which sound will be propagated 
along a cylindrical bar of any material of given elasticity. 

18. The pitch of a stopped organ-pipe of a given length 
is the same with that of a similar open pipe of double the 
length. 

19. Find the equation of continuity in a fluid mass in 
motion, and integrate it on the hypothesis that i^rfa?+v(fy+ 
wdz is an exact diflerential, the fluid being homogeneous and 
incompressible, and the motion taking place only in two 
dimensions. 



Third Year Examination. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Trinity College. Mai/ 30, 1843. 

[4 hours.] 

1. Explain the changes of day and night, and their 
variations throughout the year at a place in the Arctic 
regions. 
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2. Enumerate the steps by which the form, magnitude, 
and mass of the Earth have been determined. How are the 
same quantities obtained for the planets ? 

3. Describe the transit instrument with its adjustments. 

If the error of level be n^^ show that the corresponding 
error in the time of transit is 

jT J cot N. P. D. sin (lat.) + cos (lat.) \ 

4. Describe the zenith sector. How can the tnie zenith 
distance of a star be obtained by means of this instrument 
free from the error of colHmation ? 

Explain the micrometer microscope, and its use in reading 
off. 

6. What is the "principle of repetition" invented by 
Borda, and what are its advantages ? To what class of obser- 
vations can it be most advantageously applied ? 

6. Determine practically the position of the first point of 
Aries in. the heavens. 

7. If w be the obliquity, 5 the declination (a) the right 
ascension 

w — '^ =» tan* ^ (90 — a) sin 25 + ^ tan* \ (90 — a) . 

sin 4d + <fec. 

Prove this formula, and show its use in determining an 
exact value of the obliquity. 

8. The hour angle (K) of the sun from noon, when the 
south azimuth of the ascending point is a maximum, is given 
by the equation 

. /sin (c — cj) 

A = 2 tan -» V ^—7-—; — T" — Sun's R. A.~90°, 

sm (c + w) ' 

where c is the colatitude, w the obliquity. 

9. Give a general explanation of the effect of refraction on 
the heavenly bodies. Determine the coefficient of refraction, 
and investigate formulse for the refraction of a star in right 
ascension and declination. 
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10. If P be the horizontal parallax, p the parallax in 
altitude, iV the true zenith distance, 

tan I — + p 1= tan — tan' (45 + — |. 
\2 ^f 2 V 2/ 

11. Explain the cause of solar and lunar nutation, and of 
general precession, and show how the constants of nutation 
may be determined. 

12. Distinguish between sidereal, solar, and mean solar 
time. 

Find the time from two equal altitudes of a known star 
and the time between. If there be a change in the heights 
of the barometer and thermometer during the interval, find 
the correction due to this cause. 

13. If it be 20 o'clock by a sidereal clock, and 2 by a 
common clock, how may we determine the day of the year ? 

14. In latitude 48° . 60' the true altitude of the Sun's 
centre is found to be 25° . 56'', his dechnation being 15° . 24' 
iV, and the equation of time 1"*. 52'. subtractive, and the time 
per watch 7^. 33™. a. m. ; find the error of the watch. 

log sin 48°. 45' = 9.87613 log cos 48°. 50' = 9.81839 
log sin 15°. 19' = 9.42186 log cos 15°. 24' = 9.98412 
log sin 34°. r = 9.74774 

15. Explain fully the method of correcting a longitude by 
an observed occultation of a star by the Moon ; and show 
that such observations may also be used for correcting the 
errors of the Lunar tables. 

16. Enumerate the elements of a planet's orbit. 

Find the position of the line of nodes by observations of 
the planet near the node. 

What observations are necessary for determining the 
other elements ? 

17. What is meant by the equation of the centre ? When 
is it a maximum, and what is its greatest value ? Given that 
the greatest equation of the centre is 1°. 30', find the eccen- 
tricity of the orbit. 

18. Find the time of the year when a given star rises 
heliacal ly ; and show how to determine the interval between 
the heliacal setting and rising of the same star. Do these 
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phenomena recur on the same day in different years at the 
same place ? 

19. If on a given day the difference of right ascension of 
the Sun and Moon at noon be T^ what will be the interval 
between their transits on the succeeding day, their daily 
motions in right ascension being given ? 

20. Construct an horizontal dial for a given latitude, and 
determine the position of the last hour hne. 

21. In a solar eclipse determine the places on the Earth's 
surface where the beginning or end of the eclipse will be 
seen in the horizon. 

22. Explain Mercator's projection of the sphere, and find 
the length of an arc of the Meridian on his projection, sup- 
posing the Earth to be spherical. 



NEWTON AND DYNAMICS. 

Trinity College. May^ 1843. 

[4 hours.] 

1. How is accelerating force measured ? What is the 
measure of the accelerating force of gravity at the distance of 
the Moon, the unit of time being one minute and of space 
one foot? What are the causes of the variations of the 
intensity of the force of gravity at different points on the 
surface of the Earth ? What diminution of it is due to the 
centrifugal force at the equator ? 

2. If a body fall in a straight line towards a centre of 
attractive force varying as the distance, show that the time of 
reaching the centre is independent of the initial distance. 

3. A body is projected vertically downwards in a medium 
of which the resistance varies as the square of the velocity ; 
show that there is a terminal velocity which it tends to acquire 
but which it never attains. 

4. K V be the velocity at a distance r in an elliptic orbit of 
which the semi-major axis is a, prove that 

2\i* iii 



v' 



r a 
What are the dimensions of jx ? 
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5. Show that the orbit of the Moon is always ooncave to 
the SuD. Does the same proposition hold for Jupiter^s 
satellites ? 

6. If a body under the action of a central force, varying 

inversely as the square of the distance, be projected with a 

velocity t; in a direction inclined at an angle of 45® to the 

distance show that, if Vi be the velocity acquired in falling 

from an infinite distance to the point of projection, the 

angle (u) between the line of apsides and the distsuiceis given 

by the equation 

. v' 

tancj »> 






7. Apply Newton's method of finding the angle between 
the apsides in an orbit nearly circular to the case of a conical 
pendulum, the deviation of its path from a plane being 
neglected. 

Within what limits can the angle vary ? 

8. If S and P be two bodies attracting each other with a 
force varying inversely aa the square of the distance, show 
that the major-axis of the relative orbit of P round S in 
motion is to the major-axis of the orbit in which P would 
revolve round S at rest in the same periodic time as the cube 
root of ^ to the cube root oi S -{- P, 

9. When a planet is acted on by a disturbing force directed 
to the Sun, the eccentricity of the orbit is diminished or 
increased as the planet is moving from perihelion to aphelion, 
or from aphelion to perihelion. 

10. Calculate approximately the radial and tangential (^ 
turbing forces of the Sun on the Moon, the orbit of the latter 
being supposed to be circular and in the plane of the 
ecliptic. 

Show that the mean radial disturbing force is ablatitious. 

11. If 6& be the Moon's inequality in longitude arising 
from a central disturbing force ^/x, show that 

J 1^ 
jx being the absolute central force. Apply this equation to 
determine the expression for the annual equation. 
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12. Prove that, under the action of the Sun's disturbing 
force, the line of nodes of the Moon's orbit constantly 
regresses unless it be in the Une of syzygies. 

13. Find the motion of the line of nodes of the Moon's 
orbit during one revolution of the Moon. 

14. Find the attraction of a homogeneous sphere on a 
point within it, the force of attraction varying inversely as 
the square of the distance. 

15. When the force varies inversely as the square of the 
distance, find the attraction of a homogeneous oblate spheroid 
of revolution on a particle placed at its pole. 

16. Assuming the expression for the height ^f the tide to 
be 

JJ — h' sin' 5' cos 2 {6' — X^) + A sin'' 5 cos 2 (^ — X), 
compare the retardation of the tides at the times of the 
Moon's syzygy and quadrature. 

What is meant by the " establishment " of a port? 

17. Show that, when a pendulum is acted on by a disturb- 
ing force through a small space, the time of oscillation is 
unaltered, if the force be applied when the pendulum is 
at its lowest point. 

18. If from two separate causes a body tend to turn with 
given angular velocities round two axes inclined to each 
other, find the axis round which it will actually turn and the 
angular velocity of rotation. 

When the two axes are parallel, and the rotations in oppo- 
site directions, what is the result? 

19. Explain the physical causes of precession and nuta- 
tion. 

Does the Earth's axis of rotation remain fixed with refer- 
ence to the Earth ? 

20. Show that when a couple communicates a motion of 
rotation to a solid body, the instantaneous axis of rotation 
can never coincide with the axis of the couple, unless the 
couple be perpendicular to one of the principal axes. 
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PROBLEMS. 
Trinitt College. June, 1843. 

[4 hours.] 

1. In the base of the angle of a triangle find the point 
from which hnes drawn parallel to the sides of the triangle, 
and limited bf them, are equal. 

2. In a triangle ABC let AD bisecting the angle A meet 
BC m D \ from the centre of the inscribed circle draw 
OE perpendicular U> BC \ then is the angle BOE equal to 
the angle DOC. 

a 

3. Show that a complex fraction of the form — in which 

there are n numerators and denominators, admits of V* 
meanings. 

4. Prove that the difference between the fifth power of any 
number and the number itself is divisible by 30. 

5. If r, p„ pj, be parallel radii drawn through the centre 

and foci of an ellipse, show that -is a mean proportional be- 

a 

tween ~- and y-, a and h being the semi-axes major and 

minor. 

6. A series of circles touching each other at one point a» 
cut by a fixed circle : show that the intersections of the pais 
of tangents to the latter at the points where it is cut by each 
of the other circles lie in a straight line. 

7. At a game of billiards A can give B x points, B cai 
give C t/ points : how many points can A give C ! 
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8. A rough beam of indefinite length is supported at an 
angle a to the horizon between two pins, one on the upper, 
the other on the under side : find the position of its centre of 
gravity. 

9. Find the horizontal force which, applied at the upper 
end of a rod of which the lower end rests on a rough hori- 
zontal plane, will sustain it at a given inclination to the verti- 
cal. Show that the problem is impossible when the tangent 
of the inclination of the rod to the vertical is less than the 
coefficient of friction. 

10. If a be the direction of projection of a body which is 

to pass through two points of which the horizontal distances 

are «, a' and elevations from the point of projection d, ^', prove 

a'tand — atand' 

that tan a = ; . 

a' — a 

Find also the velocity of projection. 

11. In a parabola of which the plane is vertical, and axis 
horizontal, find the normal down which a body will sUde from 
the curve to the axis in the shortest time. 

12. K the equation to a curve be put under the form 

«^« + ^«-i + ^«-2 + &c. + 1*« = 0, 
where u^ means the sum of the homogeneous terms of r 
dimensions, show that the equations to the asymptotes will 
be found by eliminating x and y from 

by means of the relations between them given by w» = 0. 

If there be parallel asymptotes what modification must be 
made? 

13. Find the locus of the ultimate intersections of a series of 
circles of which the centres are in a given parabola, while their 
drcumferences all pass through the focus. 

14. Prove that the centre of the stereographic projection 
of a small circle of a sphere is the stereographic projection of 
the vertex of the cone which touches the sphere in tliat small 
circle. 

15. Show that a ray of light, after passing through a 
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prism at the angle of least deviation, may be achromatized by 

a prism of the same substance, on the first snr&ce of which it 

faUs perpendiculariy, if 

tan a 
tan 6 = 2 » 

c being the refracting angle of the second prism, and a the 
angle between the prisms. 

16. A straight rod rests with one end on a perfectlj rough 
horizontal plane, while the other is suspended by a string at- 
tached to a fixed point : when the system is slightly dtsplaoed 
from its position of equilibrium find the time of a small oscil- 
lation. 

17. K the vertex of a cone enveloping a sphere move along 
a straight hne, the plane of contact passes always through a 
straight line perpendicular to the former. 

18. A sphere touches a circle of equal radius in the centre: 
find the equation to the surface generated by the motion of a 
straight line, which, always remaining parallel to a fixed 
plane, touches the sphere and passes through the circumfer- 
ence of the circle. 

19. Find the loci of the singular points in the surface of 
which the equation is 

{x^ — 2azy (a« — a^) — y V = 0. 

20. If through the diameter of the base of a right cone two 
planes be drawn parallel to the edges of the cone, the volume 
of the part of the cone included between them is ^a^h, a being 
the radius of the base, and h the height of the cone. 

21. A beam is supported sjrmmetrically on two props : find 
where they must be placed in order that when one of them- is 
removed the instantaneous pressure on the other may be the 
same as the previous statical pressure. 

22. A right cylinder standing with its circular end on a 
rough table is tilted upon its edge and allowed to fall back 
again : find its form that it may not tilt over again on the 
opposite side. 

23. Integrate the equations : 



W i+(l) + 2yg-o. 
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2 

(3) A*M^ + -Aw,— nVi — 0. 

(4) 9 (nx) — (Kp(x)^*' log a?. 

24. Assuming the coefficients of the vibration of a refracted 
ray polarized in and perpendicular to the plane of incidence 
to be 

2 sin i' cos t j ^^ * 5 i 4. ^" (*' — *) { 
sin (*' + i) co&i'} tan {V + t) ) » 

find the plane of polarization of the refracted ray when the 
incident ray is polarized in a plane inclined at an angle a to 
the plane of incidence. 



MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 

Trinity College. June, 1843. 
Four Hours, 

1. The opposite angles of a quadrilateral figure inscribed 
in a circle are together equal to two right angles. 

2. If there be any number of equal ratios 

a : 6 = tti : 61 s^ a, : 6^ <fec., 
each of them is equal to 

{a« + a; + a5+&c.}* : {6« + 6? + 65 + <fec.}*. 

3. Show that the number of combinations of n lihings 
taken 1 and 1, 2 and 2,. . .n and n together, when p are 
alike of one sort, q of another, r of a third, &c., is equal to 
{\+p) (1+?) (l+r). . . . 

4. If "?^, — be two successive convercents of a con- 
tinued fraction, prove that 

5. Show how to pass from one system of logarithms to 

VOL. II. 16 
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another. What is the advantage of Brings' system ? What 
is meant by the modulus of a system of logarithms ? 

6. Prove the formula 

sin (60° + A) = sin (60» — A) + sin A, 
and explain its use in the construction of a table of sines. 

Y. Prove the theorem 

6 — tsLn6 — i {UnAy + \ (tan 6y — <fec. 
and show from your demonstration that it is true only when 
6 lies between and ^. 

8. Show that the sum of the angles of every spherical 
triangle is greater than two and less than six right angles. 

9. In any spherical triangle prove that 

tan i (^ + ^) = eS^iiZZi) cot i C. 

cos -J- (a + ft) 

WTiat is the corresponding theorem for a plane triangle ? 

10. Find the number of faces, solid angles, and edges in 
the regular dodecahedron and icosahedron. 

11. Prove that in the ellipse the tangent makes equal 
angles with the focal distances at the point of contact 

12. Show that when a conic section is referred to the focus 
as the origin of rectangular co-ordinates, the radius vector is 
a rational and integral function of the co-ordinates of its 
extremity. Does any other point possess this property ? 

13. Apply the method of divisors to determine the com- 
mensurable roots of the equation 

x' + ix* — 13ar'' — 4a; -f- 12 = 0. 

14. Having given the equations to two straight lines in 
space, find the condition that they may intersect and the 
equation to the plane in which they lie. 

15. Show that the hyperbolic paraboloid may be generated 
by the motion of a straight line, which rests constantly on 
two fixed straight lines while it remains parallel to a given 
plane. 

16. Prove that the line of contact of a surface of the 
second degree with a circumscribing cone is a plane corvay 
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and find the equation to tlie plane in which it lies when the 
co-ordinates of the vertex of the cone are given. 

17. If tt=» be the equation to a curve cleared of radi- 
cals, what is the nature of the point for which 

du du d^u d^u / d^u \* 

dx ' rfy ' da^ ' rfy* \dx dy) * 

How is a cusp to be distinguished ? 

18. Explain how a machine may change its place by the 
effect of some action among its parts. 

In a railway locomotive £nd the fcH'oe required to overcome 
a given resistance. 

19. find A tan 29^, and A cot 2'^, and show that 

AC* A'O* A'O" 

(ar — 2) + <fec. 

20. Apply D'Alembert's principle to determine the motion 
of a cylinder rolling down a rough inclined plane. 

21. Having given the moments of inertia of a body with 
respect to the three principal axes, find that round any axis, 
and show that it is always greater than one and less than 
another of the principal moments. 

22. A circular area revolves uniformly round an axis pass- 
ing obliquely through its centre : find the strain on the axis. 

23. Prove the principle of the " Conservation of Areas." 
What is the physical fact of which it is the expression ? 

24. Apply the method of least squares to determine tha 
most advantageous values of x and y from the conditions 

Zx — 41y — 10 — 0, 

2x + 26y+ 1 = 0, 

14a?-f60y+21==0. 
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MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

Trinity College. May, 1843. 

Four Hours, 

(To be answered by those only who send in no answers to the last] 

paper.) 

1. Upon the same base, and on the same side of it, there 
cannot be two triangles that have their sides which are 
terminated in one extremity of the base equal to each other, 
and likewise tliose which are terminated in the other. 

2. If the sides of a triangle be produced, the exterior 
angles is equal to the two interior and opposite angles ; and 
the three interior angles of every triangle are equal to two 
right angles. 

3. Divide a given straight line into two such parts, that 
the rectangle contained by the whole and one of the parts 
shall be ecjual to the square of the other part. 

4. Tlio angle at the centre of a circle is double of the 
angle at the circumference, upon the same base, that is, upon 
tlie same j)art of the circumference. 

5. In a circle, the angle in a semicircle is a right angle ; 
but the angle in a segment greater than a semicircle is less 
than a right angle : and the angle in a segment less than a 
semicircle is greater than a right angle. 

0. If a straight line be drawn parallel to one of the sides 
of a triangio, it will cut the other sides, or these produced, 
proportionally ; and if the sides, or these produced, be cut 
j)roportionaliy, the straight liiu3 which joins the points of 
section will bo parallel to tlie remaining side of the triangle. 

7. Add together § of |J, J of }, and -^^ ; reduce the 
result to its lowest terms. 
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8. Find f of £237. 10«., and find how much it differs 
from ^ j^ of the same sum. 

9. Extract the square root of 2.'71828. Multiply .015 by 
.00135, and divide the result by .025. 

10. The income tax is ^d. in the pound. Find the 
income which will yield a tax of £950. 10. 

11. Find the interest on £543. 15*. for 2 J years at 3^ per 
cent, per annum. 

12. Determine the discount on £250. lO*. due 3 years 
hence, allowing 4 per cent, per annum. 

13. Find the product of a" — a6 + 6* and a^ + ab-^ b\ 
and divide x' + y' hy x + y, 

14. Reduce to their simplest forms : 



(a+by {a+by ' a+b' 

(o) ^ i ^ . ^ ^-^ 

^ ^ 4(l-ar)»^ 8(l~a:) ^ 8{l+a:) 4(l+a:«)" 

15. Give the algebraical and geometrical definitions of 
proportion, and deduce the second from the firat. 

16. Prove that iia:b::c:d then a + b:b::c + d :d. 

17. Simplify the expression | v^^ \^a^. ^aFb^ \ "• 

18. Give a definition of force, and state how it is measured 
in Statics. 

19. If two weights acting perpendicularly on a straight 
lever on opposite sides of the fulcrum balance each other, 
they are inversely as their distances from the fulcrum. 

20. Four weights, 3, 5, 7, 9, are disposed at equal dis- 
tances along a straight lever ; find the position of the fiilcrum 
when there is equihbrium. 

21. If three forces, represented in magnitude and direction 
by the sides of a triangle, act on a point, they will keep it at 
rest. 

22. There will be equihbrium upon the wheel and axle 
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wlien the power it to the weight aa the radius of the axle to 
the radius of the wheel. 

23. Define the centre of gravity, and find it in the case of 
a triangle. 

24. Explain the Hydrostatic paradox, 

25. Define specific gravity, and show how the specific 
gravity of a substance may be found by means of the hydro- 
static balance. 



BUTLER'S ANALOGY. 

Trinity College. June^ 1843, 

Two Hours, 

1. Explain the nature of probable evidence, and show 
that it may form ground of moral obligation. 

2. Show that the destruction of the living being cannot be 
inferred from the destruction of the organized matter with 
which it is connected. 

3. Show that the natural order of things in this world is 
strictly a government. 

4. How does Butler argue from the tendencies of virtue 
that the principle of this government is the Rule of Right \ 

5. Show that the opinion of the necessity of human actions 
cannot furnish an argument against the moral government of 
the world. 

6. Such a character and such qualifications are necessary 
for a mature state of life in the present world as Nature does 
in no wise bestow, but has put it upon as in great part to 
acquire. Illustrate this, and point out the analogy with 
regard to the future world. 

Y. Point out the distinction between moral and positive 
duties, and exemplify them by reference to the duties which 
the reception of Christianity involves.. 
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8. Show that the analogy of the existing order of things 
can furnish no argument against a miraculous interruption of 
that order. 

9. Answer the objection brought against Christianity that 
it supposes an unnecessary intricacy of means in securing the 
salvation of man. 

10. Exemphfy the mediatorial character which pervades 
the system of our natural life ; and remove the objection to 
the atonement, that it represents God as being indifferent 
whether he punishes the innocent or the guilty. 

11. Answer the objection which is grounded on a supposed 
deficiency in the proof of Revelation. 



PALEY'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Trinity College. June^ 1843. 
Two Hours, 

1. State the grounds of Hume's objection to the cre- 
dibility of miracles ; and sketch the plan of Paley's argument 
in this work. What species of evidence does it leave 
untouched ? 

2. When is the narrative of a fact contrary to experience ? 
Show that Hume has misapplied the term. 

3. State distinctly what you understand by the term 
miraculous, and what you conceive to be the end which the 
miraculous agency of our Lord was designed to serve in the 
propagation of Christianity. How do you account for the 
little mention which is made of miracles bv its first teachers ? 

4. Show that the story in attestation of which the first 
teachers of Christianity suffered is the same with that which 
we now have. 

6. In considering the evidence for alleged miracles other 
than the Christian, what species does Paley lay out of the 
case ? Give instances. 
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6. What 18 Paley*8 argnment from propbecy ? Show the 
different relation in which we stand to tnis branch of evidence 
from that in which the persons to whom Cbrisuanily was 
fin»t prteented were placed. 

7. What does Paley mean by the morality oi the Gospel f 
exempKfy. 

8. Describe the rise and progress of the religion of 
Mahomet, as compared with that of Christ, and enumerate 
tlie countries in which Mahommedanism is the prevailing 
religion at this day. 



ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

Trinity College. June, 1843. 
Ihur Hours, 

1. How is the writer of this book ascertained to have been 
St. Luke ? Cite the passages in the Acts, and in the Epistles 
of St. Paul, from which his personal history has been 
deduced. What objection is drawn from his writings to the 
opinion of Crimen and others that he was one of the seventy 
disciples ? What are the grounds on which he is supposed 
to have been a Jew ? Is the name Aojxag a Hebrew name? 
Mention others of similar formation in the New Testament 

2. Give very briefly an outline of the history contained in 
the Acts. Over what y>eriod of time does it extend? 
What are the chronological marks it contains for fixing the 
date of the several events recorded, and of its own compo- 
sition ? 

Does the title correctly describe the work ? What do you 
conceive to have been the design of the author in its 
construction? What is its peculiar value as a portion of 
sacred history? What reasons can be assigned for the 
rejection of the Acts by the Encratites, and by the Mani- 
cheans ? Mention any other " Acts " which appeared in the 
course of the first three centuries. What was the design of 
their composition ? 
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3. State tbe peculiarities of style observable in tbe 
language of tbis book, compared (1) with that of the remain- 
ing books of the New Testament ; (2) with classical Greek ; 
and explain their origin. Compare the style of the speeches 
of St Peter on the day of Pentecost, St. Stephen, and 
St. Paul before the Athenians, with reference to their 
adaptation to the audience to which they were addressed. 
Show that the Greek language was in general use at Rome 
and in Judaea at the introduction of Christianity. 

4. Cap. ii. 5, 6. ^Htfav So iv *Ispov(faKrnj, xaroixovvrsg 
'lou^aroi oivSps$ 6jXal3sTg oiiro iroLvrog s&vovg rwv viro rov oupavov. 
rgvo/xivrj^ Ss Trig (poivrjg TaCrYig, (fvvr}'k6s ' to irXrjSog, xai 
tfuvsp^j^rj, oVi rjxovov sig sxo(,(fTog tj) IdicL SiaXixruj XaXouvrwv 

What circumstance had brought together so many Jews 
at this time ? What is the origin of the words Hsvrr^xoifrriy 
UoLtf-xjx'i. What etymology is given of the latter by Justin 
Martyr ? State the three great Jewish festivals, with the 
time and the object of their celebration. Is there mention of 
any beside these in the New Testament ? Show by quota- 
tions from heathen authors that the Jews at this period were 
to be found in all parts of the Roman empire. 

Ou yap ouroi |Uigdjou(fiv, i(fri yap utpa rpirri ^rig ^fi,ipag. 
What time is meant ? and what is the force of the Apostle's 
reason ? Explain the Jewish and Roman modes of (fividing 
the day. 

5. Cap.iii. 9-11. Kas sidsv avrhv *jrag 6 Xaoj irspinrarovvra 
xai a/vouvra <rov 0gov 6irsyivu)(fx6v ts avrov oVi outo^ tJv 6 
itpog TYjv JXsTfjfjLotfuvTjv xadrj/xsvo^ M rfj wpajot iroXji rov Ispou. 
xai iir\7i(fdr\(fav 66nul3ovg xai Jxtfrao'sw^ s<jri <rw dM^^s^yixWi 
aurw. KparouvTOff 5s rou laQivrog p^wXoU tov IIsVpov xai 'Iwavvriv, 
(fwiSpa^LS irpog aurouj flfaj 6 "kaog eiri tyj (frotx rfj xaXoujmdvrj 
2oXo/jt.ojvro^, sx^afji^of. 

What was the origin of the temple ? What gave it its 
great importance in the eyes of the Jews ? Give a brief 
history of the building, and a description of it as it then 
existed. Were there other temples which claimed the same 
veneration as that at Jerusalem? Explain the impoi-tance 
of its destruction as a step in the development of Christi- 
anity. 

16* 
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At what period was the term ' templmn ' ecMiimonly 
applied to the places of worship used by Chnstians? Is 

* faDum * ever used in the same sense ? What is meant by 

* domus divina,' ' domus ecclesiae,' ' dominicum V 

What is the origin of the term * basilica,' as appHed to 
places of Christian worship in the fourth century ? 

6. Cap. iv. 1, 2. AaXo'jvrwv 6s aurwv cpo^ rov Xaov, 
^'giftrr^doLv ajror^ oi U^s'ig xai 6 Crpav^^o^ rou Sepov xoii ol 
2aJJouxaroi, ^la^rovojjxsvoi Jio, <ro ^i^a(fxsiv aurou^ rov Xaov, 
xail xoLTayyiWstv h rt^ 'I>](fou tt^v dvatfracfiv rr^y ix vsxpwv. 

Explain the position and duties of the following : — UpsTg, 
ifrpaTTfiyog tov Ispov, oip-)(ispeTg, o\ ix yivovg dpp^igpaTixou, 
ypa^li^arsTg^ flrpetfpurspoi, dpp^ovrgf <rwv 'IovSaiu)v, What is 
the orififin of the terms bishop, priest, clergy, church ? 

Give a brief account of the origin of the Sadducees and 
their peculiar tenets. 

7. Cap. xi. 26. iyivero Si aurovg Iviaurdv oXov tfuvap^tf^vai 
sv rfj exxXiitfia, xai Sida^ai op^Xov ixavov, p^pTi/xariVa* rs irpwroi 
^v 'AvTiop^sia Tovg jxadTfird^ Xpl(jTtavo6g, 

By what names are they mentioned in other parts of tins 
book? 

Explain the following passage of Justin Martyr : otfov rs ix 

Explain also the names Pisciculi, Biothanati, Sibyllistae, 
Parabolarii, as applied to the early Christians by themselves 
or their enemies. 

Where was the Antioch mentioned in this passage ? By 
whom was it founded ? What religious establishment of the 
heathen contributed to increase the luxury of its inhabitants I 
What Christian writer gives us by his sermons an insight 
into their habits ? 

8. Cap. xii. 1--4. Kar' ixsTvov Si <rov xaipov iifi^aXsy 
*Hpu)6r]g 6 ^atfiXsu^ roug X^^P^^ xaxwcfai riva^ tojv diro Tr\g 
ixxXrjCfiag, 'AvsTXs 8i 'Iaxw/3ov rov d^sX^ov 'Iwavvou 
fjiap^aipa. Ka/ /5wv on dps(fr6v idTi ror^ *Iou^aioi^, lepotfidsro 
tfuXXa/Sgn/ xcLi Uirpov -jjtfav 6s rjfx^pai <roJv d^u/ji,wv ov xcu 
idOLdoLg s^sro elg (puXaxijv, ifapciSovg riddapdi rsrpa^iot; 
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6i^^ayayBX}^ aurov rw Xaw. 

What Herod was this ? Give an account of the faniily, 
citing the passages in the New Testament in which the 
memhers of it are mentioned. 

What other James appears in the Scripture narrative? 
What is known of his history ? To which of the two is the 
Epistle of James to be ascribed ? 

9. Give an account of St. Paul, drawn from his own 
writings. Assign the dates of the following Epistles, 
mentioning the circumstances of the parties to which they 
were addressed, and the place from which they were sent : 
(1) the Epistle to the Romans ; (2) to the Ephesians ; (3) 
the 2d Epistle to Timothy. 

What is the nature of the Horae Paulinae of Paley? 
Show that the Epistle to the Galatians was written without 
communication with the Acts of the Apostles, and that it 
confirms the truth of many facts contained in it. 

10. Cap. xvii. 18-21. Tivs^ (Js twv 'Eflfixoupsiwv xai twv 
Hrw'jxojv (piXotfoqjwv (fvvs^aWov aiiw xai rivsg gXs^ov, Ti av 
d^Xoi 6 (fnrs^ii^oKoyog oSt'o^ Xiysiv ; oS Js, Hivwv ^aifAoviwv 
$oxs7 xarayyBXsvs s/var on <rov 'I-yitfouv xai <niv olvoufra(fiv 
avToTs suriyysXi^STO, *E«'iXa^6fi*svoi rs auroi;, intt <rov *Ap5iov 
itayov vjyayov Xiyovrsf, AuvdtfAgda ^vwvai, rig ^ xaivr^ avrri ^ 
iflTo (fov XaXoufA^vr) 5i5ap^>i ; Hsvj^ovra yap riva s\(f(pipsig sjg 
*ras dxoaf ^|Ji#wv /3ouX6|Uia4a ouv ^vwvai, ti av d^Xoi <rau<ra 
eivat, 'A^rivaioi 8s ifavrsg xai o\ iiriSriiiovvrsg fg'voi slg o-jSsv 
§T6pov suxaipouv, rj Xiysiv ri xai axousiv xaivorspov. 

State the peculiar features of tlie two sjrstems of philosophy 
mentioned in this passage, which would indispose their 
followers to receive Christianity. Did the doctrines of 
Christianity meet with the same opposition from the follow- 
ers of Plato ? What deity is supposed to have been 
intended by the term dyvCi(fTog Asogi 

Aiovutfio^ ^Apsioirayirrig, What was the nature of the 
court of which Dionysius was a member ? What is known 
of his subsequent history ? Are the writings which bear his 
name genuine ? 
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11. FoXXicjvo^ Si AifBxMta^fjojM'f ^f ^A'xatag, Gire tba 
corresponding term in Latin. What was the diatinctkm at 
this time maintained between different pro\ince8 as to the 
appototment of the governor and his title ? Show from 
contemporary history the accuracy of St. Luke in the phrase 
which he has used in this passage. With what prominent 
diaraeter in Roman history is Gallio supposed to have been 
connected ? How do you explain his refusal to interfere in 
this case? Mention the different emperors under whose 
reign the most remarkable persecutions of the church took 
place. Explain the terms traditores, lapsi, lihelli padi. 

12. Cap. xix. 30. 81. Tou SI na.;Xou /3ouXo(ui^vou 6l(fsK6€h 
$1^ cov Sriiuov, oux sluy aurov o/ fMi^iffa/. Tivi; $i xeu rui¥ 
'Ao'iap^wv ovrsg auru ^fXoi, le^iu^av^sg <po( aJcov^ lea^sxa^ 
X«uv /ill) Souvai lourov slg ro Siarpov, 

Who were these 'Aifutpx^i ? What was the position of 
the person who is called ypamuvrsCg ? Explain the following 
passages in his address : rriv 'E^stfiuv iroXiv vsuxopov oltfav 
r^f iCeyakris 6ea^ ^Apriit^iSog xai rov Aio^erovg, and dyopam 
evyovrai, xai av^oneiM'oi sl(fi¥' iyxa7s^iru(fav &X>JfKQtg, Ac- 
centuate dyopaioi, 

13. Cap. xxi. 19-21. Kai (bfita(f6iiisvog ajrovg, i^yBTro xa£ 
'iv g'xa^cov 'Dv iiroirjtfev h (^chg iv roTg i&vsdi otd rrjg otaxov'iag 
auTou, O't Ss dxov(favT6g loofo^ov rov Kupitv eiirov re aurw, 
^S'jjpeTg dSs^jpi, iro(fai fxvptoLOeg sl(fiv 'louoaiwv rwv irfiritfrcv- 
xorwv* xai iravTSg ^r}X.wrai rov vojulou u^ap^ou(J'i. KarTj^^^ij- 
tfav oi If 6 pi (fov, oVi d^offrcufiav otooL^xsig diro MujifSijg roCg 
xard TOL Idvr} 'jravrag 'louoaiou^, >^ywv |x>i 'jrspiriii.veiv aZrfjig 
ca Wxva, /XT) 05 roXg Us(ii irspinrarsTv. 

Explain Uiis accasation by reference to the Epistles of St. 
Paul. 

Into what countries i» St. l^aul supposed by the early 
Fathers to have intrrxluced the g^^spel, >>e8ide those men- 
tioned by 8t. Luke in the Act«! Enumerate the ancient 
churches which claimed an Aj>ofttle as their founder. 

To whnt origin do you trace the Church of England ? and 
whence do wc derive the divisions of province, diocese, 
parish ? What other grand division do we find in other 
churches ? 
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Translate into English and into Latin : 

14. Cap. xxvii. 9-17. 'IxavoU Ss p^povou ^la^'SvofA^vou, xai 
ovrog ^^ifj ^fltiO'^aXouf roCi irXooff, SiSl to xai tyiv vTitfrsiav vjdri 
^ap8\v{K\)6ivaty *apjfv8t h IlauXo^, Xiyuv avroTgj *Av5pSf, 
68(*)pC» on fjbsrol \jppsu)g xai iroWrig ^Yii**iag ou fxovov rou 
(poprou xoi cou ^rXotou, olXXol xai rdv ->)^up^c5v ijfjiuv fji^Xeiv 
i(t8(f&ai Tov flrXoiJiv. *0 ^o Ixarovrapj^oj rw xuiSepv^r/i xa/ rw 
vauxX^p^ JflreWsTo fjiaXXov ^ roTg viro rov IlauXou XsyofA^voif. 
'Avsud/rou ^1 roiJ Xi/xlvo^ u-rapp^ovrof ^rpo^ •rapaj^sifAao'iav, o{ 
ff'Xsiou; UsvTo fSouXr^v oLvaj^^Sjvai xclxeWev, siVw^ ^uvaivro 
xaravTVitfavrsg elg <f>oivtxa flrapap^eifjiatfai, XifA^va Trjg KprjTvig 
SXiieovra xarol Xf/9a xai xara X^P°^* 'Xfl'O'rvsua'avT'of ^^ 
voTou, 66^avTsg rrig irpoAi(fsug xsxparrixsvai, apavreg a(f(fov 
fltapffX^^ovro njv Kp^rriv. Msr' ou iroXu ^^ g/3aXs xar' aur^f 
av£/jt.o^ ru^uvixo^, 6 xaXouyaSvog EupoxXuJeov. 2uvap^a(fd^vro( 
^^ rou 4rXoiou, xai fjii) ^uvajx^vou avro^^aXjuufrv r^ dv^jui^, 
^flTi^ovrfff J(pspojji.6da. Nii(fiov Si <n uflro^pajuiovTg^ xaXoufASvov • 
KXaCdriVf fJboXi^ /tfp^uo'afjiev «repixparerif ysvMat rrjg <fxa(py\g 
i}v apavrsf, fiori&siaig ^p^pwvro, uflro^wvvjvrsf ro flrXorov 
(po/3ouj*svoi rg fjLii g/^ rijv (Tupriv sx'jei(fu)(ft, •)(aka(favT6g to 
(fxsvog, oljTug icpipovro, 

15. Trace the course of the voyage described above on a 
map, and point out the situation of the following places : 
Ptolemais, Sebaste, CaBsarea Philippi, Turris Stratonis ; 
mentioning any variations through which these names have 
passed in ancient or modern times. 



HEROD. CLIO. 

Trinity College. JunCy 1843. 

Two Hours, 
Translate : 

TOTTON Tov 'Apiova Xiyovtfif <rov atoXXov tod xP°^°^ 
SiaTpilSovra fltapa IlspiavcJpw, iflridufx^a'aiflrXwfl'ai ^^'IraXlyiv re 
xai ^ixeXiriV ipyatfay^evov 8^ j^prjjuuara fjis^aXa, 46X^(fai oatiVw 
ig Kopiv^ov oUrix^a'dai. 6pfjua(fdai fx^v vuv ix Tapavro^, ititfTSuovra 
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6i ovSa^ioTifi jxaXXov ^ Kopiv^ioKfi, lUifACafa^^cu v'Xorov olv^puv 
Kopivdjwv. <rou^ ^3 Jv rw nteXaysi gflfi^ouX^uSiv, tov 'Apiova 
^xpaXovTa^, ^x^'^ *''°^ XP^l*^^'^^* ''^^ ^^» tfuvivra <roi/To, 
Xi(j'(fe(f4ai, p^p^jxara f/iv «rpo'»ivra <J'(pi, '>J^ux^^ ^^ «rapa(rgofJLgvov. 
oUxwv J*j «rsidgiv aoTov roufl-oKfr dXXa xeXsugiv rou^ fltop^^of 
^ aurov ^iap^pa(f4al /xiv, wj av ra^ij^ ^w y^ ''^X^> ^ ^xirri^^^v 
if <niv daXatftfav rigv Tap^i(fT''»iv. dire iXri^^vra ^s <rov *Apiova ig 
ol«iropiT)v, 'rapaiT'>}(j'a(fdai, s^rgiJ?} (fcpi outgj ^ox^oi, ^spno^siv 
aurov iv rfj (fxs\)fj iratfji (fravra iv <ro7(fi kSuikmtfi, d,e7(f ai' 
ds'Kfag Sc, vntsdixSTo ku)v<rov xaTSpya.<fa(f&at, xai ro7(ft 
S(fe\&6Tv ydp r}6ovYiv, si f^sXXoisv dxov<f6(f6ai rou dpjo'Tou 
dvdpij'B'cjv doi^ou, dvap^wpTjtfai Jx <r^ff flrpjfjLviij ig ii^iifr^v via. 
Tov (Ji, ivdCvra ts ieoi(f(tv ttiv (fxsxjriv, xai XajSovra rijv 
xidap>]v, (f<rav<ra iv ro7(fi l^wXioitfi, ^ig^gX^srv vofAov rov op^iov, 
rsXsuTwvrof ^^ rou vofxou, pi-^ai fAiv g^ riqv daXao'd'av §wOtov, 
ojf s/p^g, (fuv Tjj (fxs[)fj 'KCLdji, xai ro\)g \kh dironr'Kieiv is 
Kopivdov rov Sb, Ss'K(p7va \iyov(fi viroKa^ovra i^svs7xai lid 
Tajvapov. dieo^avra SI aOrov p^wp^siv ig Kopivdov tfOv «'»[ 
(fxsufj, xai dflrixofAgvov dicriyisddai irav to ^syovof . 



TETEIXISTO fx^v vuv ^ Ba/3uXwv Tpoirw roiw^e. eVrj 
^5 duo (papCsa t^^ -roXio^. <ro ydp fXctfov aiJr^^ 9fo7afxof 
(JiSjp^si, rJ) o'uvojixa so'ti Eu^prjTrj^* p^si ^1 ig 'Apfxsvjwv, iwv 
fxiyag^ xai ^a&ug, xai rap^j^* if jsi (Ji ouro^ if ttJv 'Epu^pijv 
66LKa(f(fav' to civ ^ij '^^'X^^ sxaTgpov toi)^ dyxwvaf iff tov 
flroTttfAov sX^XaTtti. to (Js dTTo toi^tou, a] i«rjxa/jL<7ra/ iraptt X^*^®^ 
IxotTSpov ToiJ «n'oTa,aou, aijifcaCng flrXiviJwv oflrTcWv flrapaTgjvsr to 
^5 atfTu auTo iov flrX^pSff oixiswv Tpiopo(pwv ts xai* TgTpopo'(pwv, 
xaTaTgVfxyjTai Tdff oJouff i&siag, rag rs aXXa^, xa/ Totff 
iit\xa^(f[ag rag iif^ tov <7roTa|ixov Ip^outfa^. xaTd 6r^ wv ^xatfrriv 
SJov gv T>f aljUdatfj^f t^5 •rapoc tov «jroTa|ixov flruXiJg^ 6itr]S(fayj 
otfai-Trgp ai Xaupai, Totfavrat dpi^jifcov. -^tfav 5s xai aurai 
p^aXxgai, (pspoutfai xai auTai ig auTov tov flfoTa/jLov. 
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VIRGIL'S GEORGICS. 
Trinity College. May^ 1843. 

Two Hours, 
Translate : 

Primus equi labor est animos atque arma videre 
Bellantura, lituosque pati, tractuque gementem 
Ferre rotam, et stabulo frenos audire sonantes ; 
Turn magis atque magis blandis gaudere magistri 
Laudibus, et plausae sonitum cervicis amare. 
Atque hsec jam primo, depulsus ab ubere matris, 
Audeat, inque vicem det mollibus ora capistris 
Invalidus, etiamque tremens, etiam inscius aevi. 
At tribus exactis, ubi quarta accesserit oestas, 
Carpere mox gyrum incipiat, gradibusque sonare 
Compositis, sinuetque alterna volumina crurum, 
Sitque laboranti similis ; turn cursibus auras, 
Turn voeet, ac, per aperta volans, ceu liber habenis, 
.^uora, vix summa vestigia ponat arena : 
Qualis Hjperboreis aquilo quum densus ab oris 
Incubuit, Scythiaeque hiemes atque arida diftert 
Nubila : turn segetes altae campique natantes 
Lenibus horrescunt flabris, suromaeque sonorem 
Dant silvae, longique urgent ad litora fluctus ; 
lUe volat, simul arva fuga simul aequora verrens. 



Est specus ingens 
Exesi latere in montis, quo plurima vento 
Cogitur inque sinus scindit sese unda reductos, 
Deprensis olim statio tutissima nautis ; 
Intus se vasti Proteus tegit objice saxi, 
Hie juvenem in latebris avei-sum a lumine Nympha 
Coilocat ; ipsa procul nebulis obscura resistit. 
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Jam rapidus torrens sitientes Sinus Indos 
Ardebat ; coelo et medium Sol igoeus orbem 
Hauserat ; arebant herbae, et cava flumina siccis 
Faucibus ad limum radii tepefacta coquebant ; 
Quum Proteus consueta petens e fluctibus antra 
Ibat : eum vasti circum gens humida ponti 
Eicultans rorem late dispersit amarum. 
Sternunt se somno diversse in litore phocse : 
Ipse, velut stabuli custos in montibus olim, 
Vesper ubi e pastu vitulos ad tecta reducit, 
Auditisque lupos acuunt balatibus agni, . 
Considit scopulo medius, numerumque recenset. 
Cujus Aristseo quoniam est oblata facultas, 
Vix defessa senem passus componere membra, 
Cum clamore ruit magno, manicisque jacentem 
Occupat. Ille suae contra non immemor artis, 
Omnia transformat sese in miracula rerum, 
I^nemque, horribilemque feram, fluviumque liquentem. 
Verum ubi nulla fugara reperit pellacia, victus 
In sese redit, atque horainis tandem ore locutus : 
Nam quis te, juvenum confidentissirae, nostras 
Jussit adire domus? quidve hinc petis ? inquit. At ille: 
Scis, Proteu, scis ipse ; neque est te fallere quidquam ; 
Sed tu desine velle. Deum prsecepta secuti, 
Venimus hinc lapsis quaesitum oracula rebus. 



ARISTOTLE'S ETHICS. Book IL 

Trinity College. June^ 1843. 

Five Hours, 

I. 1. Where was the birthplace of Aristotle? Mention 
what you can of its history. What is related of its 
destruction and rebuilding in his time ? 

2. What were the chief cities in the neighbourhood, and 
how had they been first settled ? Give a short 
account of the transactions ^f the Athenians and 
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Philip with respect to them, and show by what steps 
the Macedonian power advanced in those parts. 

3. How was the family of Aristotle connected with 
Macedonia ? Mention the names of the chief cities 
of Macedonia in his time, and describe by what 
nations or tribes it was surrounded. 

4. How old was Alexander at the time of Aristotle first 
becoming his tutor, and at the time of their parting ? 
Who were his other preceptors, and what was their 
character ? 

5. What is known of the literary character of Alexan- 
der ? What works does Aristotle appear to have 
undertaken for him, and how is he recorded to have 
helped Aristotle in his pursuits ? 

6. What was the cause of the apparent ill-will between 
them afterwards, and what foolish stories arose 
from it? 

n. 1. Mention the different places at which Aristotle past 
his life, and the causes which led him to each, and 
made him leave them. What stories were spread 
about his death ? 

2. From what has it been inferred, that his attention 
was early directed to physical subjects ? 

3. What eminent men were at Athens at the time of 
his firet stay there, and with which of them are there 
accounts of his having had any dealings, either 
friendly or otherwise ? 

4. Where was Plato on Aristotle's first arrival at Athens, 
and for what purpose ? 

5. What appear to have been Aristotle's proceedings, 
and works, on the subject of Rhetoric ; and what is 
Cicero's account of his change of conduct about it ? 

[H. 1. Translate : 

ToJv J' larpwv oi yoi^kvrsg flfoXXot flrpayjULareuovrai 
«'Spi ry\y rou (fcyjULaroj yvwCiv. dswpi^reov Joj xai <rw 
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^9* •O'ov !xavb»^ i-^st v'po^ col ^ijcoufMva- ro yap M 
irXsrov ^|axpi/3ouv ^p^&j^^o'TSpov Itfug Ittri ruv ^rpoxsi- 
/ibivGJv. \iysra^ $^ irspi aur^g xa* gv roTg i^utrspixoTg 
"Koyoig oLpxouvTWf Ivia, xai j^pTfja'Tiov aurori^. o/ov to 
f/.sv aXoyov auTij^ s/vai, to Ss Xoyov ^j^ov. couTa 6i 
Torspov ^iujpi(f<rai xo^aiTEp ra rou (fufJbaTo^ jxopia xai 
flrav ro fjuepitfTov, i} tu Xoyw ^uo itfriV d^wpitfro 
ff'gipuxoTa xo^^ff'Sp iv TJj irspKpspsia to xuprov xai 
CO xoiXov, ou^iv ^iaa)ipsi ^'pd^ cd ^rapdv. 

2. What is the meaning of the word J|wcgpixoff, and 
why are some of the works of Aristotle so called ? 
What is the name he uses for those that are other- 
wise ? What were they called afterwards, and what 
became the common opinion on the subject of them ? 

3. Which works of Cicero are written, as he says, in the 
manner of Aristotle, and in what did he mean the 
likeness to consist ? what is his description of that 
style ? 

4. What is the idea of Aristotle on the relation between 
Politics and Ethics? what works on politics and 
government did he write, and what is the character of 
the one which is extant ? 

IV. 1. Explain the philosophical terms oipX'i ^^d c^Xo^, and 
the ideas which led to their use. 

2. Translate: 

'E-rs/ oiiv 6p65|Lfc5v ^STa^aXKoudcLg rag flTpafsi^ xcu 
ou^^'Tocs ca aura flrpdrcofjusv, sidi 6s a\ irpalsig 
ysysvriiJ,ivoLi sx civwv dpp^ojv, (JSjXov on, iiFSiSri a\ 
nrpoL^Sig /xg-ra/SaXXoutfiv, xa{ al ap^a? <rwv flrpa|gwv, 
a(p' cDv s/tfi, iLSTOLf3aXKou(ftv, uttfirsp d(pa|ui£v itapajSak' 
XovTSg iitt ccDv iv yfo^srpict. 

What is the oipx^ '"'pafsw^, and what are the geome- 
trical appeal with which it is compared ? 

3. Translate : * Sequitur ilia divisio, ut bonorum alia 
sint ad illud ultimum pertinentia, (sic enim appello, 
quae csXixa dicuntur : nam hoc ipsum instituamus, 
ut placuit, pluribus verbis dicere, quod uno non 
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poterimus : ut res intelligatur) alia autem efficientia, 
qu» Grseci nroiriTixtt, alia utrumque. De pertinenti- 
bu8, nihil est bonum, prseter actiones honestas : de 
efficientibus, nihil praeter amicum.' 

4. What is the teaching of Aristotle on the subject of 
this TsXos Twv -TpaxToJv, and how does it diflfer from 
that of the Stoics afterwards ? Compare the Peripa- 
tetic doctrine in respect of to xaXov, and ro a^^a^ov, 
with that of the Stoics, and show in what manner 
different systems may be built on the principle, ' Ita 
finis bonorum exsistit, secundum naturam vivere.' 
What are the opinions maintained by Cicero's 
speakers about the agreement of these sects with each 
other ? 

6. Translate : 

*E(f<ri S^ xoi 6 (Siog tojv xaXwv xd^adwv xa^' 
avTov riSug, Ovdsv /olp *jr^o(fSe7Tai rrig viSovrjS 6 l3iog 
aurwv wcf^Sp ifSptot/jfTox) rivoV, ctXX' sp^sj Tijv ^dovriv 
kv koLUT^. 4>aiverai S^ o^us xoli rwv Jxrd^ ct^adwv 
flrpoo'^go|xiv>] Ij si3^aifji*ovia, xa^a-Trsp sH'ieo^hSv, dSuvarov 
yap 7} ou paSiov toL xaXol flrpa<rrsiv dp^opyj^yjTov ovtol, 

V, 1. Give Aristotle's description of dpSTri in this book : 
and translate the account of it in the Rhetoric : 

^ApSTvj J' i(fTi fASv ^uvafAiff, w^ doxsT, iropKfrixvj 
dyoL^dv xai (puXax<rix>i, xai 66vci^ig svspySTixri iroXXwy 
xai jULS^aXwv, xai flravrwv fltspi flravra. 

What is the precise meaning of ^uvafxi^, and the 
reasoning of Aristotle in this book to show that dp6Tr\ 
is not a ^uvaf^i^? 

2. Mention any theories of virtue which had been given 
by philosophers before Aristotle, and show the 
resemblance or difference between his idea of virtue 
and that of Bishop Butler. 

3. Translate : 

*Pi)riov ouv on flrafl'a dpSTri^ ou dv rj dpsrrj, auro 
rs sv gp^ov ditoTsXsT xai to spyov avrou sv aieo6id(*)(fiv^ 
•iov f) rou ^^^aXf^ou dpSTrj rov re ^^^aXfiiOv <firov6a7ov 
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fi'oisr xtit CO flf/9}f aurou' rji ySip roCf i^a>^MS oLpSfji 
8u ipv)fi.sv. ofAoiu^ i} rou Titirou olpffci) fiTTov rs (f^ouSat- 
ov iroisr xai ayadov Spcx^sTv xai ivsyxsTr cov JfijSoriiv 
xAi fi.srvai roO^ v'oXgfJbiou^. si 6ii cour' Iv'i v'avruv oufcj^ 
Ip^si, xai ^ Tou dLv^pwirou dpervj eTifj ov egif d^' ^^ dya^of 
dv^pcjTo^ yivgrai xai clq)' -^g sv to ^aurou gpyov 
oliroJwtfsi. crwf . ^i tout' stfTcit, ^Sri /ulsv sip^xofisv, Ifi 
^i xai CJS* idroLi <pavsp6v, ^dv ^sojp^o'e.jfjbsv iroia fi( 
l(fTiv ^ (^jtfig avrTig. iv fltavW ^19 (fvvsy^sT xat SiaipBr^ 
tfCTi \aj3sTv TO jxev crXsrov to ^ skarrov to ^ itfov, 
xai TttuTa ?/ xttT' auTo to irpoiyiia ^ irphg f}fMtr *'o ^ 
7<fov fjb^(fov Ti vitsp^oXrig xai JXXsi>]^£CJ^. 

^10 xaTd jxsv Ti)v ou(fiav xai^ tov Xo^ov tov ti ^v e/vai 
Xi^ovTa iiiS&oTYig sdrh ij otpST^, xaTol Si to apKfTov xai 
TO si} dxpoTY^g, ou flfdtfa J* ^flri^ip^eTai 'fpS^ig ov8i fav 
leaAag ti}v fjugcfoTriTa* gvia ydp su^u^ wvofWitfTai 
tfuvsiXi^fi/fi/gva (xSTot T»i^ ^auXoTTiTo^, oiov ^fl'ip^aipsxaxla 
dvaKJ'p^uvria ^dovof, xai J-ri tgjv ^pdffcjv xXoini 
dv5po(povia* flrdvTa /dp TauTa xai Td ToiauTa ■\,iys^OL\ 
T'2 ajToL (poLvkoL s/vai, dXX' ou>^ ai uTSp/SoXai auruv 
ou^ ai sXXsi-^fif. oux cVtiv ouv ou^^«roTS flrepi auTa 
xaropdouv, dXX' ds; djxaprdvsiv. 

4. What is the division of dpsri^ into two kinds with 
which this book begins ? On what theory of the men- 
tal constitution does it rest, and what are Aristotle's 
reasonings about that theory ? 

5. Translate : 

"Etfrw Sri 01^ dXr\6rjst 6 4'Up^i7 tw xaTa^avai tj 
d-7ro(pavai, irivrs tov dpi^fxov TauTa 6* itfri '*'S')(y% 
i'rrt(f<rYiii.r\^ (f)p6vr\(fig^ tfoipia, vou^* viro\rj-<\/ei yap xai 5o^ 
iv5i-)(6Tai 6ia^sjds(j&at, 

AVhich of these may properly be called dpsrcu] 
Explain the distinction between i1f^(frrnl'rl and fsyyiii 
and translate : 

El 5y} 'jfoi(fa J-TTiCTyj/XY) outw to spyov £v SflriTeXer, 
flfpo^ TO juuitfov ^Xi«7r'ou(fa xai eig touto ayov(fa rd soya 
(o&sv siwdatfiv ^flriX^^siv ToTg su cp^ou(fiv spyoig oVi oUf 
d9sX5rv ^(fTiv OUTS flrpoa'dsivai, wf rrig jxsv u-jrspjSoX^f 
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xai ^s iXkBt-^fgug (p&etpovifi/^g to so, r^^ Si fj.8(foVi)ro^ 

couro ^yJirovTSg Jpya^ovrai, ^ 5* apsrij «'a(fr)g Wp^vifj^ 
dxpi^stfrspd xoLt ajxeivojv Jcfriv, ojo'^sp xai ^ ^t^cfi^, rou 
fj.^O'ou av sill tfrop^atfTiXTj. 

X 1. Translate : 

AsT Si TQvTo fJbiQ fjbovov xtt^oXou yjystf&ai, dXXd 
xai ToTg xclB* ^xatfra g^apjULorreiv iv ^ap Tor^ ^rspi Tctf 
itpa^sig \6yoig oi fxsv xa^oXou xsvojrspoi siViv, oS S^ inti 
fjL^pou^ oLXogdivwTSpor flrspi yap rot xad* sxatfra al 
*pot|fi*ff, (Jiov (J' gflf/ Tourwv (fujLi.(pwverv. Xii^r^ov ouv 
ravra ix Trig S^oLypcupvig, 

How is xsvojrspoi otherwise read ? 

2. Mention as many as you can of the dpsrai enumerated 
by Aristotle, wilii their corresponding vices on -each 
side. 

3. Translate : 

'Avcijvufjboi Si xai a] Sia^idzig^ ^Xigv ^ rou (ptXorifjbou 
(piXori/jt.ia. o^gv iiaSixa^ovTai oS axpoi t^^ [liidvig 
"XJ^potg* xai ^{kSig Si Sifri fXev oVs rov ffcitfov (piXorifjLov 
xaXoufJiev I(J't'i J* oVe d(piXd«ri|Lfcov, xai gtfriv org fju^v 
^^aivoufjbgv rov ^iXoriixov gd'rj S^ ore <rov d(piXoTifjbov. 
^id Wva ^ ttiViav rouro flfoioujuigv, iv roTg k^rig ji7i&ri(fS' 
rat' vuv Si irspl <rwv Xoiflrwv X^^wjuugv xara rov 

'5(p117>Jfi'^VOV TpOflTOV. 

II. 1. What is Aristotle's derivation of the word ^6og, and 
the conclusion he draws from it ? What is his deri- 
vation of ^ixaio^, and the conclusion from that ? has 
any other derivation been given? What is his 
account of ^ixaio(fuvif) and its two parts ? 

2. Give what account you can of the derivation and 
meaning of the words ^wfjuoXop^ia, gurpairgXia, 
vilisS<fig^ iiri')(atp6xaxia, slpuivsia, ctirgipoxaXia, ^avau- 
tfia, 6pa<f6Ss{kog, j^auvori^j, (poprixoj, i^iSsJgioryig, 

3. Translate: 

Ilgipar^ov S\ Cjtfitsp xai intl rwv dXXeov, avro^g 
5vofj.aro«'oisrv (fa^Yjvgia^ gvgxsv xoi tov sunrapaxoXou- 
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Which of the \ater sects was particiilarlj fiunous for 
making new words? can you give any of their 
invention 9 

Vni. Translate: 

Aio SbT rov (fro^a^ojxsvov rou jxlcfou fi'pcjrov fiiv 
oL^ro^cjpsrv Tov ftaXXov svavriou, xctAoursp xai ^ 
KaXu4/(j irapaivsr roi^ou jx^v xarvou xai xuftaro^ hrog 
iepys v^a. ruv ^ap axpeov ro fiiv Jcfriv dfibapruXofSpov, 
TO 5' ^TTov IflTg* 00 V Tov yi>i(fov rvxsTv oixpcjg j^aXgcow, 
xara roy SsCrspov (poufi ^rXouv ra ikou^^Kfra "kr^^riov 
cwv xax&5v* TovTo S^ 6<fTat jxaXicfra toutov rov ^pwrov 
ov Xi^ojxsv. (fxoiTErv ^c SsT 4rpo^ a xai (mvtoi Soxara^ 
(popoi itf^v, aXXoi yap 4rpo^ aXXa ^re^uxajuifv. rouro S* 
s€^ai ^vwpijxov Jx r^^ ^^ov^ xai r^^ Xu^rif)^ t^^ ^ivoftivvi^ 
«'8pi ^ftof . SfV^ouvavTiov ^ la\)ro\ii aupikxBiy 6sr «'oXu ^^ap 
d'^tayayovTSe rou afxaprav£iv siV ?'o fiiifov '^|X£v, ocEp 
o} fa Si6(fTpaii.fi.iva tcjv ^uXxjv ^p^ouvrs^ ^roioutfiv, fv 
^avri Si y^akKfra ^uXoxriov to iiov xai Tt^y ifjSovrjv' oi) 
yap dSixa&Toi xpivojxsv au^^jv. oirep ouv o! Jr^pLoy^povrs^ 
l<a5ov flTpo^ fl'igv 'EXivigv, foiJro def nradsTv xai ruhag 
'jrpog Trj], Tjdovrjv, xai iv ledtfi Tijv Ixeivcdv i'!rt\sy£iv 
(pwv^v ouTCij yap au9"jgv d^o^rs/x^ofisvoi tjttov aiLaprritfo- 
jxe^a* fl-auT* ouv flroiouvfl-e^, w^ ^v xg(paXaicij e/csrv, 
fiaXitfra ^uv*j(fo'fie^a ou fii^efou fu^avsiv. 

IX. Translate into Greek : 

With respect to any final aim or end, the greater 
part of mankind live at hazard. They have no 
certain harbour in view, nor direct their course by any 
fixed star. But to him that knoweth not the port to 
which he is bound, no wind can be favorable ; neither 
can he who has not yet determined at what mark he 
is to shoot, direct his arrow aright. It is not, how- 
ever, the less jtrue that there is a proper object to aim 
at ; and if this object be meant by the term happi- 
ness (though I think that not the most appropriate 
term for a stato, the perfection of which consists in 
the exclusion of all hap, that is, chance), I assert that 
there is such a tiling as hunuin happiness, as 
iummuia bonum, ot \]itimato good. 
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It is one main point of happiness, that he that is 
happy doth know and judge himself to be so. This 
being the peculiar good of a reasonable creature, it is 
to be enjoyed in a reasonable way. It is not as the 
dull resting of a stone, or any ojher natural body in 
its natural place ; but the knowledge and consideration 
of it is the fruition of it, the very rehshing and 
tasting of its sweetness. 



SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 
Trinity College. 1844. 

Fowr Hours, 

[The Translations of the sereral passapres to be folded separately 
and the name placed on the outside.] 

Translate into English Prose : 

1. 2u|X9ipov«rai 6b xoli roSs aXXo AlyC'irrioi *EXX^vcjv 
|Xouvof(fi AaxsoaifjbovtoKfi. o! vsCirepoi aurojv roTtfi leps^^vripoitfi 
(fwrvyx^avovrsg, sixovtft ry^g 6(Jou xa/ £x«rpa7rovTai. xa/ iflrioucfi 
Ig s'^prjf vtravitfTiarai, ToSs fi^vToi aXXottfi *EXX>jvwv 
tvSa^kot&i (fujx<p^povTar av«ri tou lepotfayopsCstv otXX^jXouj iv 
rr\€i h^oXdij nrpo(fxvvio\)(ft xafriivreg f^^p^pi rov yoCvarog. ti^v 
5^87pa. 'Ev^SiJuxatfi Si xt&dvag Xiv^ouf, flrspi, ca tfx^Xea 
duCavojTouff, ovg xa\io\)(fi xotXaCipi^' iiri *roC<roi(fi 8s slpivea 
si'|xar-a Xsuxol JflravajSXtj^ov (popiontfi, ou jul^vtoi eg yz ra ipdc 
i(f<p4 ps^ai elplvsa, ovSi ifv'yxaTa6aiffr6rai <f(pr ou yap oViov. 
ijxoXoy^outfi Si ravra roidi 'Op<pfxor(fi xaXso|UL^voi(fi xal 
"Boixyixfiidij iovift Si AlyvirrloKfi^ xai TlvSayopsioKfu ovSi ydp 
roCrttiv Tuv ipyiujv fjLS^^p^ovra oViov itfri iv stpivioidi si'fia^fi 
6a(p6rivai, §(fTi Si ^epl aurwv ipo^ Xo^'O^ Xs^'OfASvoj. 

Herodotus. 

What are the peculiar characteristics of the orgies to 
which Herodotus alludes ? Might he have said Dionysiac 
instead of Bacchic with equal truth ? 

2. 'Eyoj Si frap^Xdov ours dyrspQy ^spi MvriXi^vajdJv oUcc 
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jcanj/op^GJv. ou ^olp ^rspi wy^g ^xsivuv a^ixux^ ^fv h d/ydv si 
<f6J9povoufib6v, oLXXd vfipi f^g jjfxsfipa^ su^ouXIa^. ^v rs ^ap 
clvoipi^vw 9'avu ol^ixouvTa^ auroCg, ou (^la rouro xoci MtoxrsTvat 
xsKijifUf si ^Yi gufx^^pov -^v rs xou ^p^ovr^^ ri ^vyyvCt^rig s/sv, 
si r^.voXei fxiq a^o^ov qjaivofro. vojxi^&j ^^ «'6pi rou fj.^XXovrof 
fljxa^ fiboXXov jSouXfiu6(f^ai ^ <rou «'ap6v<rof. xou Touro o firoXiifra 
KX^cjy i0^upi^£rai ^^ ro Xoiirov fufx^ipov 6<fs<f6ai vpo; ro 
^(f(fov d<pi(fTaif6ai davarov ^9}|xiav vpo^srtfi, xai auro^ vepi rou 
ig TO (x^XXov xaXu^ syovros dvTio'p^upi^ofi.Evo^ roLvavrfa 
^i^vu(f xcj. xai oux a^iGJ ufxa^ r^ £u^p6ir£r rou ixsivov Xo^ ou ro 
^pi^(fifxov fou ^fiou ii^Ci(fa(f6ai, Sixaiorspog ^ap uv aurou h 
Xoyof irpof n5v vuv ufius«r^pav opvigv ^f MuriX-yjvaiou^ ^^X* ^ 
^flrKfflratfaiTo* -Jjixerf ^c ou ^ixa^ofxsda irpo^ aurou^, c3(f9-s rwv 
^ixatcjv ^erv, oLXXd /SouXsuofxs^a irspt aufojv, oVco^ XP'*)^'!"'^^ 
f^ou(fiv. ^v ouv raTg ^oKsdi ^oXX&Jv davarou ^^(Afa ^^poxeirai 
xai oux f(fcjv r^^s oiXX' iXoufcfovcjv a|xapr'v)fxarcjv* ofxcj^ (^1 d) 
iX^iSi Jvaipojxsvoi Xfy^uvsuouc*! xa/ ou^siV fl'&J xara^vou^ laurou 
|xi^ itspiiifs(f6ai t(^ ^vijSouXeuf^ari ^X^sv i^ ro ^£fvov. 

Thucydidks. 

In the third sentence, some MSS. have sIts xai lyjuvrsg. 
Is this reading necessary ? Hermann reads rjv re xou Ip^ovT^f 
ri ^uyyvwfjLT)^, sTbv bI rfj, &c. Discuss the merits of the 
various interpretations, and defend your own, whatever it 
may be, by parallel cases. 

3. Touroi^ (xsv roivuv ^(xrv «ro Xoycdv «r^Xo^ Jp^^rw tov 8^ 
fj^oufJLgvov jxsv &6o\ig Sivai, fjuij (ppov«ri^giv ^6 aufl-ouf fl'wv 
dv^pcij^rivojv itpayiLOLTOJv, «'apa|Ubu^7]<rgov. *r2 oipKfTS S-rj (puifisv, 
OTi fjL:v ^yer ^souf, (fuyy^veia «rif Jtfw^ tfg 6sioi wpo^ to 
fufjL^urov a^fii Tifxav xai vofjui^eiv e/var xaxwv Ss dv&puiiruiy xai 
ddixuv Tup^ai i^i'a xai' ^7](jL0(fia, aXTj^sia fisv oux sui^aifiovs^, 
do^ong S= sj5ai(jLovi^ofJi.svai (f(p68pa aXX' oux ^fjLfjusXui^ ayoutfi tfs 
4rpo^ a(fi3eicLv, h rs Mo'j(faiS oux op^u^ ufJi'Voufisvai dfjia xai 
iv ifavToioig \6yoig. ij xai irpog riXog Itfug dvotfiovg avdpcjw'ouf 
6pwv JXiovTa^ yvipaioig, 'jraToag nrai6u)v xaraki'itovTag iv rtiuais 
raTg fisyitfTai^, rapaTTSi rd vuv iv dflratfi toutoi^, ISdv rj 61 
axor^^ aiV4ofJi.5vo^ ij xai iravrdifoufiv auro^ avroitrrig wpocfTuxwv 
fltoXXoJv d(fsl3viiidTU)v xai Ssivdv ysvoiiivuv <n(fi Si aord raura 
^x (fjjLixpwv sTg TvpavviSag ts xai rd^it^iyKfra dypixo^kivoug' tots 
5ia iravTa to- ToiauTa SrjXog si iii^MpsffAai (xsv dsoug ij 
alrlovg ovrng twm «ro\ouTWM 5i<i ^u^^gveiav oux dv ^dsXwv' 
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&y6yi.syo$ $s u«'o rivog aXoyiag afxa xai ov Suvaiisvog Svtf-xspai" 
vfiiv 6sov€ slg rouro vuv ro ATado^ iX^^Xu^a^, wtfr' sfvai |x^y 
^oxsrv aurou^, rdv 65 av^puirivuv xara^povsn; xa/ diiiSksTv 
^fpayiua/roiv, I'va ouv fi.^ M fxsi^ov sXiSt] (foi cro^o^ ^po^ 
difipsiav TO vuy crapov (Joyfia, dXX' Jav atw^ oiov dflro^ioflrofAflr^- 
ifa(f6ai Xo^of^ au<ro ^poefiov ysvc^jfjus^a (^iiva<roi, ^£ipa;|ULsda, 
Cuvo^vJ^avrs^ rov h^rig Xoyov w flrpo^gp'ov «ro leapaitav oup^ 
^oujxsvov dcouf ^1 o^pX^ff ^teflrepavafjLg^a, «rourcj rd vuv flfpotf^p^- 
(foufdcLt, (Sit S*j w KXeivia «r^ xai M^yiXXs, ucrep ^-ou viov xa6a, 
itsp iv ToTs gfj^rpoC^sv ctflroxpivofisvoi 6iaSi-)(S(f&s* ctv ^^ ti 
^ui^xoXov JfJwriV«rrj Tofj Xoyoi^, syw ^(pwv wj •R'sp vuv Ji} 
^£|djUbgvo^ StalSi^a Tov flro«ra(jLov. Plato. 

4. aXXoKfi ^11 Vovrjtf' djxiXX>)d5iV Xoyw 
rotw5', g'Xg|g ydp Tif w^ Tol p^eipova 
flrXsiGJ /SpoTortfiv JtfTi «rwv d(jL£iv6vwv. 
^yw .^6 TouToif dv«riav ^'vwfxiiv e'xw, 
^Xsiw «rd yprjCTd twv xaxwv eivai ^poror^. 
St (Xig yoLp ijv ToS*, oux dv >jfjLSv Jv (pdsi. 
aivw 0^ Of ^fjufv ^lOTov ^x flrs(pupfA^vou 

xai ^7]piw(Jouf ^swv (Jistfra^fXTjfl'aTo, 

flrpwTov ii,sv iv&sig (fvvs(fiv, sira 6^ ayys'Kov 

yXwtf(fav Xoywv 5ouf, wtfrs yiyvwtfxgiv o<ra, 

rpo(p>jv «rg xapflTou, «r^ *rpo(p>J «r' d'»'' oupavoiJ 

tfrayovaj u5p>jXdf, wj rd r Jx yalag rpia^ji 

apSji <rs vY^SOv ^poj Ss To7(ft p^gifjuaroj 

fli'po^X>ijULa<r', a/dov «"* ifafAuvatf^ai dgou, 

flTov^'ou rg vautfToXyjfjLa^', w^ (JiaXXayd^ 

gp^oifJLgv dXX^Xoitfiv djv ifSvoiTo yri, 

at d* ItfT' dtfTjjjua xoiJ tfa^wj yiyvwtfxofjugv, 

i^ flTup jBXiifovrsg xou xara tf'irXd^vwv flrrup^a^ 

(judvTgif flrpo(f7]fjLaivou(fiv o/wvwv «r* d^o, 

dp' ou Tpuqjwfxgv, ^gou xara^xguo^v /3tw 

Jov«ro^ roiaurrjv, o/Viv oux dpxgr^d^g; Euripides, 

5. *n'pygro^, xi^yuvy xai 6 ©gtftfaXo^ t*ir*ifoS luixrag 
*Aieig, xai KXgdvixog iirlvoiisg 6 (fTpaTiCi<rag 
'Ev ^wpcj ^ap' ^fjuiv 5uo (Jlsv xaTgxo-vJ/a vgotfCw^, 

©TjXa^ovTd rs X"^^?^^' avwfa ^g Bi/3Xivou auTorjj 
EuwJt), TSropcdv Ir^wv tfp^s^ov, wf d-jro XavGJ. 
BoXjSof ri^ xoj^Xia^ ^Stjp^^^' ?? flroToj d(Ju^, 
"H^Vj ^^ flrpoiovfl'o^, g^of gflri^gto'^ai ax^a<rtiM 

▼OL. II. 17 
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''Qrtvog ^sX' watfrtr SSu (j,ovov Sirn^g tlf^. 
"A^ufuBg fMv (put^ivvTSg Mvo^tg, ug iSiSoxro' 

Ou (pde/Jjj ; Auxov sRcf, i^ai^i ri^, a)f (foqjof Ei«'gv, 

'Evri Auxo^, Auxo^ ivri, Aa^a rw ysiVovo^ «Jof>, 
EjjxaxY}^, airoH^, iroXXori; ^oxiwv xaXog ^fi^sv* 
Touru rov xXi;|x<vov xarsraxSTo r^vov Ip&M-a. 

Theocritus. 

(1) Scilicet & yapiBiftfa Kuvi<fxa paulo ante memorata. 



SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 
Trinity College. April, 1844. 

^rom 9 o'clock till 12. 

[You arc desired to fold the translations of each passage in separate 
parcels, and to distinguish them by writing the name of the author 
and your own name on the back of each parcel.] 

I. Laodiceam veni pridio kal. Sext.; ex hoc die cla\iim 
anni movebis. Nihil exoptatius adventu meo, nihil carius. 
Sed est incredibile, quam me nogotii taedeat, Non habet satis 
magnum campum ille tibi non ignotus cursus animi et 
industriae mese ; prseclara opera cessat ; quippe jus Laodices 
me dicere, quum Romse A. Plotius dicat ! et quum exercitum 
noster amicus habeat tantum, me nomen habere duanun 
legionum exihum ! denique haec non desidero ; lucem, forum, 
urbem, domum, vos desidero. Sed feram ut potero; sit 
modo annuum. Si prorogatur, actum est Verum perfacile 
resisti potest. Tu modo Romae sis. Quseris, quid bic 
agam ? ita vivam, ut maximas sumptus facio. Mirifice 
delector hoc instituto. Admirabilis abstinentia ex prajceptis 
tuis ; ut verear, ne illud, quod tecum pcrmutavi, versura 
mihi solvendum sit Appii vulnera non refrico, sed apparent, 
nee occuli possunt Cic. ad Att, V. 15. 
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n. VuLGATA victoria, post principia belli secundum 
Flavianos, duse legiones cum Vedio Aquila legato Patavium 
alacres veniunt : ibi pauci dies ad requiem surati : et Minucius 
Justus, prsefectus castrorum legionis septimae, quia adductius 
quam civili bello imperitabat, subtractus militum irse, ad 
Vespasianum missus est. Desiderata diu res interpretatione 
gloriae in majus accipitur, postquam Galbse imagines, 
discordia temporum subversas, in omnibus municipiis recoli 
jussit Antonius : decorum pro causa ratus, si placere Galbae 
principatus, et pai-tes revirescere crederentur. Qusesitum 
inde, quae sedes bello legeretur? Verona potior visa, 
patentibus circum campis ad pugnam equestrem, qua 
prsevalebant ; simul coloniam copiis validam auferre Vitellio, 
in rem famamque videbatur. Possessa ipso transitu Vicetia : 
quod per se parum (etenim modicsB municipio vires) magni 
momenti locum obtinuit, reputantibus illic Caecinam genitum, 
et patriam hostium dud ereptam. In Veronensibus pretium 
fuit ; exemplo opibusque partes juvere. Tag. HisL III. 7. 



in. Crescentem sequitur cura pecuniam, 
Majorumque fames, jure perhorrui 
Late conspicuum tollere verticem, 

Maecenas, equitum decus. 
Quanto quisque sibi plura negaverit, 
A Dis plura feret. nil cupientium 
Nudus castra peto ; et transfuga divitum 

Partes linquere gestio : 
Contemptae dominus splendidior rei, 
Quam si quidquid arat impiger Appulus 
Occultare meis dicerer horreis, 

Magnas inter opes inops. 
Purae rivus aquae, silvaque jugerum 
Paucorum, et segetis cei'ta fides meae, 
(*) Fulgentem imperio fertilis Africae 

Fallit sorte beatior. 
Quanquam nee Calabrae mella ferunt apes, 
Nee Laestrygonia Bacchus in amphora 
Languescit mihi, nee pinguia Gallicis 

Crescunt vellera pascuis ; 
Importana tamen pauperies abest : 
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Nec, si plura velira, tu dare deneges. 
Contracto melius parva cupidine 

Vectigalia porrigam, 
Quam si Mygdoniis regnum Alyattei 
Campis continuem. multe petentibus 
Desunt multa. bene est, cui Deus obtulit 

Parca quod satis est manu. 

HoR. Od. m. 16. 

(1) Bentley reads * fulgente/ Explain and defend his 
reading. 



IV. DiFFiciLES primum terrae, collesque maligni, 
Tenuis ubi argilla et dumosis calculus arvis, 
Palladia gaudent sylva vivacis olivse. 
Indicio est tractu surgens oleaster eodem 
Plurimus, et strati baccis sylvestribus agri. 
At quae pinguis humus, duicique uligine Iseta, 
Quique frequens herbis et fertilis ubere campus, 
Qualem saepe cava montis convalle solemus 
Despicere : hue summis iiquuntur rupibus amnes. 
Felicemque trahunt limum : quique editus Austro, 
Et filicem curvis invisam pascit aratris. 
Hie tibi praevalidas dim multoque fluentes 
Sufficiet Baccho vites : hie fertilis uvae. 
Hie laticis, qualem patens libamus et auro, 
Inflavit cum pinguis ebur Tyrrhenus ad aras, 
Lancibus et pandis fumantia reddimus exta. 

ViRG. Georg. II, 179-194. 



SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 

Trinity College. April, 1844. 

Two Hours, 
To he translated into Latin Prose : 

One great causft of our insensibility to the goodness of the 
Creator is the very exX;et^v;^Tifts» «il \5as^ \Kiunty. We priw 
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but little what we share only in common with the rest, or 
with the generality of our species. When we hear of bless- 
ings, we think forthwith of successes, of prosperous fortunes, 
of honours, riches, prefei-ments, i. e, of those advantages and 
superiorities over others, which we happen either to possess, 
or to be in pursuit of, or to covet. The common benefits of 
our nature entirely escape us. Yet these are the great 
things. These constitute what most properly ought to be 
accounted blessings of Providence ; what alone, if we might 
so speak, are worthy of its care. Nightly rest and daily 
bread, the ordinary use of our limbs, and senses, and under- 
standings, are gifts which admit of no compai-ison with any 
other. Yet, because almost every man we meet with pos- 
sesses these, we leave them out of our enumeration. They 
raise no sentiment ; they move no gratitude. Now, herein is 
our judgment perverted by our selfishness. A blessing ought 
in truth to be the more satisfactory, the bounty at least of 
the donor is rendered more conspicuous, by its very diflFiision, 
its commonness, its cheapness ; by its falling to the lot, and 
forming the happiness, of the great bulk and body of our 
species, as well as of ourselves. Nay, even when we do not 
possess it, it ought to be matter of thankfulness that others 
do. 



SCHOLARSHIP EXAMNATION. 

Trinity College. April, 1844. 

Two Hours, 

To he translated into Latin Hexameters and Pentameters : 

The morning lark, the messenger of day. 

Saluted in her song the morning gray ; 

And soon the sun aiose with beams so bright, 

That all the horizon laugh'd to see the joyous sight ; 

He with his tepid rays the rose renews. 

And licks the dropping leaves, and dries the dews ; 

When Arcite left his bed, resolv'd to pay 

Observance to the month of merry May ; 
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Forth on his fiery steed betimes he rode. 
That scarcely prints the turf on which he trod : 
At case he seemed, and prancing o^er the plains, 
Turn*d only to the p^rove his horse's reins, 
The grove 1 nam'd l>efore ; and hghting there, 
A woodbine garland sought to crown his hair ; 
Then turn'd his face against the rising day. 
And rais'd his voice to welcome in the May. 



SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 

Trinity College. A2)ril 13, 1844. 

Three Hours. 

1. Describe circles, respectively 
(a) touching three given straight lines ; 
^h) passing through throe given point<4 : 
^c) touching two given straight lines ahI passing 

through a given point ; 
(d) passing through two given points and touching a 
given straight line. 

2. Reduce the follo^ving expressions to their simplest 
forms: 

[c) 4.7543543 &c 

3. Reduce the following expressions : 

5 a"— 18 a' a; + 11 aa;^-— 6 ?' 

(5) v/ll + 6y2; (c) '/—s/ZTl 

4. (a) If A can build a house in 5 days and ^ in 6 
days ; in how many days can they build it 
togetlier ? 

(6) If A can build a house in a days, Bmh dap, C 
in c days, <fec. ; in how many days can they all 
build it U)g^ther \ 



% 
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5. (a) Given x, the side of a regular polygon of n sides in 

a circle (radius 1) ; find y the side of a polygon of 
2n sides, and the area of this polygon. 

(b) Hence show how the area of a circle may be 
approximated to. 

6. If the brightness of the Moon be equal to the bright- 
ness of the clouds by day, show that the light of an overcast 
day is to that of a full-moon-lit night as 8 (360)* : cr^ ; the 
diameter of the Moon being 3(y. 

7. In a system of pullies in which n pullies have separate 
strings, and the strings are parallel, there is an equiUbrium 
whenP: W'^lzT. 

What is the condition of equiUbrium when the strings are 
not parallel ? 

8. Define the centre of gravity, and from your definition 
show that every body has a centre of gravity. 

9. At the four angles of a square are weights, a, b,c, d: 
find the distance of the centre of gravity from each angle. 

10. A body of imperfect elasticity (e) is projected at any 
angle with the horizon, from a point in a honzontal plane, 
and being reflected, again strikes the horizontal plane, and so 
on : show that the successive ranges will form a geometrical 
progression of which the ratio is e ; and find the whole hori- 
zontal space described. 

11. Trace the curve of the equation 

a* a; — rr* 






■» 



h^ — o^ 

(a) When a > 5 ; (6) When a<h\ 

(c) Find the area of the curve from a: = Otoa:«=a. Is 
it finite in both cases ? 

12. When bodies describe circles about the centre, the 
centripetal forces are as the radii directly and the squares of 
the periodic times inversely. 

Henee, if three satelHtes have their periodic times as 10, 
28, 80, and their distances as 1, 2, 4, shew that the force 
Taries inversely as the square of the distance nearly. 
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13. An ellipse being defined to be the curve in whicb the 
sum of two focal distances is constant, show hence that the 
tangent makes equal angles with the focal distances. 

14. Prove the equations which connect the mean anomaly 
{nt) and the true (v) ; namely, 

V /I + « X ** 1 

tan — m^ K / tan — ; n<=ru — esmti. 

2 V \ — e 2 

When is the equation of the centre greatest ? 

15. A cylinder just full of fluid is placed with its axis 
horizontal : (a) What is the amount of the vertical 
pressures, upwards and downwards? (5) K a piston of 
area 1 exert a pressure P upon the fluid, what will these 

ressures become ? 

16. If this cylinder revolve about its axis with a given 
velocity, find the total pressure on the ends, and the point 
through which the resultant force acts. 

17. When a body moves in a parabola, the force being in 
the focus, find where the paracentric velocity is greatest, and 
also where it increases fastest. 

18. If a scalene roof ABC {BChemg horizontal), support 
weights 2R and 2S at the middle of the sides AB, AC, 
respectively, the tension of the tie-beam BCvnR be 

B-hS 

tan ^ + tan (7 ' 

19. If three forces P, Ci?, keep a point at rest, and % 
when the point is moved through any space, p^q^r he in the 
proportion of tlie velocities in the directions of the forces 
P, Q, i?, respectively : 

P/?+ Qq-\-Er = 0. 

20. State and prove the principle of vis viva. 

Apply it to find the angular velocity of a body moving 
fi-om rest round a horizontal axis. 

21. Wliat is the path described upon a horizontal phuie 
by the solar shadow of a point in the course of a day! 
Determine the nature of the conic section in diflferent 
latitudes, its axis, and the portion described between sun-rise 
and sun-set. 
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SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 

Trinity College. April^ 1844. 
[Two Hours and a half^ 

1. If a straight line be divided in extreme and mean 
ratio, show that the lesser part divides the greater, also in 
extreme and mean ratio. 

2. Sum the series, 

(1) 1.2.3 + 4 + ...+ (?i — 3).(w — 2) . (w — 1); 
and show, without logarithms, that 

(2) 1 + -J- + J + &c. to infinity, is infinite. 

3. Given a straight line representing unity, and a portion 
of it representing the r*^ term of the series last written, give a 
construction for finding the (r + 1)*^ and succeeding terms. 

4. Givenlogsinl^ 30'=8.4lT92, log cos 1^35'=9.99983, 

logsinP. 40'=8.46366, log 1" =4.68557, 
logsinl®. 50'=8.50504, log 5700 =3.75587, 
find log sin V . 35' accurately. 

5. A certain stake is to be won by the first person who 
throws ace with a die of n faces. Tlie playera throw in suc- 
cession : What chance has the p^^ thrower of winning ? 
Apply the formula to determine the respective chances of 
each of the p firat throwers, the die having only two faces. 

6. Eliminate x from the equations, 

yx^ — 1x-\-2 = 0, and (y — 1) aj^ — 3aj — 2 =0. 

7. Find the number and situations of the real roots of the 
equation x* — bx^ + 7ar — 36 = 0. 

8. A sura of P pounds, becomes payable at the end of the 
year in which A dies. An annuity for ever is worth N 
years' purchase, and an annuity for the life of A is worth n 
years' purchase ; show that 

P N—n 

Present value oif P"" N-\- 1* 

17* 
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9. Prove Newton. Sect IL Prop. 1. 

In the second period of time referred to in this proposition 
the body is in reality drawn by the continuous action of the 
force, only over half the space BVor Cc used by Newton; 
show why his construction leads to a correct result 

10. Investigate the analytical characteristic of a maximum 
or minimum, and draw the longest line possible in an ellipse 
from the extremity of its minor axis. 

11. Intefjrate the expressions 

i^l, and ^£=. between. «0. and.-. 

12. What is the cycle of the Golden numbers f What is 
the Grolden number for this year ? Find approximately, the 
age of the moon on the 12th of August this year. 

13. Investigate a formula for measuring heights by the 
Barometer, including corrections for the temperature of the 
air and mercury. 

14. If two spheres intersect a third, the planes of their 
intersections intersect one another in a hne situated in a 
plane perpendicular to the line joining their two centres. 

15. State some of the different methods of finding the 
latitude of a place on the Knrth's surface. Find the latitude 
from two altitudes of a known star and the time between. 

16. Trace the relative positions of the foci of incident and 
refracted pencils in a convex lens, and find when their dis- 
tance is a minimum. What is the position and use of the 
two lenses in the Mamc Lantern? 

17. Determine the equation to the curve into which a 
heavy uniform chain will form itself (1), between x and s (2), 
between x and i/ 
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SCHOLAESHIP EXAMINATION. 

Trinity Collbok. 1844. 
Two Hours, "J 

[la answeiing the foUowiog questions, justify and illustrate yotdr 
statements as much as possible, by quotations from the Greek and 
Latin classical writers.] 

1. What was the nature of the interests which divided 
Greece at the time of the Peloponnesian war, and how were 
they represented by the policy of the contending parties ? 
Give the plots of the plays of Aristophanes acted during this 
period, and mention the most remarkable allusions in them 
to contemporary events and persons. 

2. What was the available revenue of Athens and Sparta 
at the time of the Peloponnesian war, and from what sources 
was it derived ? Supply the lacuna, and translate with full 
explanation the following lines : 

xoLi crpwrov fxsv Xo^^itfai (pauXw^, fxig 4/i^(poi^ dXX' airo ^sipo^, 
<rov (popov '^\Liv dflto rwv ^oXswv tfuXX^jSfJrjv «rov •rpotfiovra, 
xafw 9'ojToij TOL riXri ^wp'V ^^ii rag irokXag IxaTotfTotf, 
fl'puTavsra, fiiraXX', d/yopag^ Xijxlva^, (xitf^ou^ xai Srifj,i6ir para, 
roWuv ^X^pwfjua yiyvsron ^fxiv. 

3. Describe the ordinary daily life of a free citizen of 
Athens in easy circumstances in the time of Xenophon, and 
compare it with that of a Roman similarly situated in the 
time of Juvenal. 

4. What countries were conquered by Alexander in his 
Eastern expedition, and what kingdoms arose out of the 
fragments of his empire ? Which of tliem played the most 
prominent part in the history of civilization, and what was 
the ultimate fate of this ? 

5. What are the theories which arose in the Alexauddvv^ 
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times relative to the Homeric poems, their authors, and their 
value ? Mention any modern views on the subject, and give 
the principal arguments which may be urged for and against 
them. State any points in which the rehgious notions 
prevalent in the Homeric poems differ from those which 
obtained in the time of Hesiod and soon afterwards. 

6. Draw a comparison between the manner of treating a 
l^end for dramatic purposes by JBschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, taking by way of example, the story of (Edipus or 
that of Orestes, and illustrating your views from existing 
dramas. How did the new comedy grow up ? 

7. What was the nature of the early histories of Greece, 
and of those of Rome ? Show how their form was deter- 
mined by the state of society, and the means of obtaining 
information at the time they arose. 

8. Give an account of Horace, his writings, and the times 
in which he lived. Quote allusions to public events occurring 
in them. What Greek lyrical writers did he imitate, and do 
his measures exactly coincide with those of his models ? Is 
there any other Latin lyrical poetry existing ? 

9. Explain the following expressions : 

Muo'wv Xsla — ^(*)xaii(*iv apa — 'A^wvi^o^ xSjiroi — ctpo^ 
C^wp siVsn; — 63e'Ki(fxou afio^ — 'Adifjva^ ■^'^^^^ — 'Arrixoi 
EXsutfivia — 'Opvpixo^ ^iog — ©upa^g Kapss' oOx^T"Av^fO'<r>jpia. 

Davus sum non (Edipus — utroque poUice laudare — muli 
Mariani — Jovem lapidem jurare — Ubi tu Caius ego Caia— 
res ad Triarios rediit — in toga saltare — in tenebris micare — 
bona PorsouiB — Arcadicus juvenis — ad Graecas Calendas. 

10. What are the main dialectical divisions of the Greek 
language, and how may these be yet further subdivided! 
Enumerate the different states wliicli spoke .^Eolian, and 
those in \vbich the lanoruasre was Ionian. Write the follow- 
ing ^^oliaii ^vords in the common dialect, xardypsi — ipof — 
siV^iv — iSoXkoL — oixvatf^riv — aii^ixsc; ; — and the following in the 
Doric, '!tpo(f6^si — 3sTog — fxouCa — aWors — d'jr oSovvai Explain 
what you conceive to be tlie etymological connexion between 
the Greek dialects and the Latin lan£:aa2:e. 
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CRAVEN SCHOLARSHIP. 

1844. 

Two Hours, 

L In the Latin conjugations explain the principle of the 
difference of c[uantity between the third {rego) and the other 
conjugations m the Infinitive mood and other parts of the 
verbs. Give exanaples. Show how far the analogy of it is 
to be traced to the Greek. 

n. Explain generally the principle followed by B(k;kh in 
his arrangement of the odes of Pindar, and the rules by 
which he regulates the divisions of the verses. Say whether 
these rules apply to the odes of the Tragedians. 

HI. Crest 78*7. w^ viv jxSTeutfw \lb Cwtfai. to 7s 5»xa»ov 2)5' 
Ip^si. Anapsestum, quem nusquam in troch. tetram. admitti 
cUxit Porson. in Praef. Hec. idem hie in secunda sede esse 
non animadvertit." Matthice, Show the entire mistake of 
Matthias here, and explain the canon of Porson bearing on 
the question. 

IV. lb. 1548. ^vyyovov t' i^Lriv TLvXaSriv ts tov tolSs 
guv^pwvra fjLoi. '^Displicet Hermanno et Elmsleio dactylus 
in tertia sede." Investigate the metrical canon, and show 
from it whether their objection be valid. 

V. (f\j S^ d) <raXav, w xaxovufiL(ps, 

xriSsikdv rupavvojv, 

flraitf/v ou xarsiSuis 
oX^dpiov /^lorav wpotfaysi^, 
d'Ko'XCfJ <rs da. tfruyspov davarov 
^utfravs, fjLoipa^ oVov flrapoip^si. Med, 986. 

Translate this. Explain and illustrate by exatnples 
oX^dpiov ^loTttv and wapoip^gi. 

VI. 6 ^, oj^ xad' h^oLg s(fd^ 6 ^X>]4uwv Xoyo^, 

TO xorXov^Apyoff ^OLS (pvyoLs, flTpotfXafjL^avsi 
xyi66s rs xaivov xai guvouf^KTrot^ ^(>j(^u^^ 
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iig ouorix^''Apyog Sri to KaSiuiuv leiSov 
ruLji xadi^ovy xoj vpo^ oupavov ^i^Civ, 

Soph. (Ed. Col. 311. 

Translate accurately the last two lines only : explain the 
formation of /Si^cjv, and the construction of the sentence ; 
and illustrate the use of Cts. 

yjL Translate the following, and explain the aUusions : 

cj Se^idrarov xpiagy ug (to^uig ys v'pouvo^o'a)' 
Cj(fit6p dxaKi)^ag MiuVy ^po -xshdovuv hchs^rsg. 

JBquit. 419. 

oU Tot jxa Tviv A^fAijrpot xara«'poif^i raXoLvra «'oXXd 
xXi^ag 'Adijvaiwv.— -o^pfi, xai <ro\) «'o^o^ itaphi^ 
i)S ouTog y^roi Kaixiag ^ (fvxo(pavTiag itvsT. 

lb. 433. 

VIIL ^upojxap^ov Tov vav^'ot (^ysTv jSopov, oia xop^vtjv 
iravvuYixiiv, aurij ^6i)^a^ l^^ffi xoMrsfl-o^, 
yXaivrig h *rpu')(Si JleXKriviSog, aXXd, (fu fl'ourou 

xai ;^prg (f<r^Xr)v, 'At^-ixI, xoti (frs^avou, 
SI iror^ (foi 'Tpoxuojv (fuvsx:«;/jLao'£v. ^Xi^s ^ d^ULVpa 

^Xi^ag ix •jreXiwv vw^o^ IflrKfxuviwv, 
w^poff, 5i(p^spia^, |LtovoXr;xudo^. £x ydp d^&)VGJV 
«rwv roVg A>]waTxojv -^X^' viroyaiov oir^v. 

PosiDipp. -4^Aen. 414. c. 

IX. Kai flToxd roi owtfoj TpiiroSog xC<rog, 
S x' evi J>sra flrXs'oi ye ^pi^pr)^ 
dXX' l<ri viJv y' ct'irupog', Tcn^a 66 icKiog 
^Tvsog, oiov 6 flrafiL(pdyoj 'AXxfjidv 
r\pOL(idr\ ^Xi=pov -TcOa rd^ TpO'S'df. 
oU Ti ydp r/j TgTuy/XcVov stf^Si, 
dXXd TOL xoivd /dp, wtfcrep 6 od/xo^, 

Alcmak. /(&iW. 416. c 

State what is known of Alcman, his age, countr}', and the 
charaeter of his writini«. 

X. Ti ^po^ TOL AbJiJv OcKTva xa; «rd 0e«rra>^v 

TO. 0£TTaXixy V jLciv flroXu xairavixxTSpa ; 

AKisTorii. /&/t/. 418. (1. 

Traublate this, and tit\>Vam \vaxVk.\3Llarly the last wuid. 
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CRAVEN SCHOLARSHIP. 

January^ 1844. 

Translate into English : 

I. 'E;^ofji.^viif ^l T))^ 'Afi.(pi'?foXswf oi 'Ad^jvaroi If \uiytt 
Siog x(tTi(frri(fav, aXkug rs xal on Ij flroXij auror^ ?v (Jxp^ifAoj 
fuXwv rs vau<B'7]y)io'i|*wv iroiijirfi xal ^^ptifAarwv flrpotfo^w, xai 
cfri fii'^XP' Z*-^ ^^'^ Srpufjiiovof ^v flr'apo(Jof, ©stfo'aXwv ^layovrwv 
IflTi rouff |ufAfAa;^ouf tf^wv, ror^ Aaxs^aifAovioir T^f ^^ yscpvpas 
1*17 xparo'jvrwv, avwdsv (xsv iisyaXrig o6(frig iiri flToXO XifAv^f 
rou flTorafAou, rol ^s ATpo^ 'Hiova rpivjpsffi rifjpoujx^vwv, oux civ 
Ouvatfdai flTposX^srv <roVs ^s ^a^ia rjSri Ivo/uti^sro ysysvr}(f&ai, 
xal rovg |u(Xfi.a^ouf g(po^ouv<ro, fjLQi d-roo'Two'iv. 6 yelp Bpoufl^a^ 
Iv ts ror? aXXoif jxlrpiov laurov flrapsr^^s, xai Jv ror^ Xoyoij 
fltavrap^ou J(J^Xou w^ IXeudspwCwv rijv *EXXa5a Jx'2rsfi.(p^giij. 
xal a\ 'jfoksig flruvdavofASvai aj twv 'Ad>]vaiwv uat^xooi t^^ ts 
'AfJiq)iflr6Xswff «njv aXwo'iv xai a flrap^p^srai, «ryjv ts Ixsivou 
flrpaor>]Ta, fi.aXio'ra ^19 l^r^pd'yjo'av 1^ <ro vswrspi^siv, xoi 
IflTSxiipuxs^ovTo flTpop auTov xpu(pa, I'n'j'B'api^vai <rs xsXsuovts^ xai* 
jSouXojxsvoj auToi §'xao'To* -rpwroi a'B'oo'r^vai. xai yoLp xai a^sia 
sq)aivSTo avToTg, i->\^ev(fiisivQig /xsv rSj^ 'A^tivaiwv ^uvafjLSw^ iift 
rotfouTOV oVii uo'TSpov ^i£(pav>], <ro ^s flrXiov l3ou\r)(f6i xpivovrsg 
&.(fa:ps7 ^ crpovoia do'(poeXsr* 6l(*)&6rsg 01 dv^pwflroi, on fji.lv 
IflTi^ufJiouo'iv, iX-Ti^i d'TSpiO'xsVTW ^i^ovai, ^1 ^rj wpotfigvrai, 
Xoyi^jxw auToxpdropi d lU&sTtf &at, a/xa (5s rwv 'A^iivaiwv Iv Toff 
BoiwTor^ vsutfri ifsij^\riyij.iv(*jv, xai rov Bpatfi^ou IcpoXxd xai ou 
rd ovra Xlyovro^, w^ aurw l«7r/ NiVaiav t^ laurou /xovrj (fTpa<nql 
oux ^5IX^(fav oJ 'Ad^jvafoi lufju^aXsn/, l^df^ouv, xai l-ritfTSuov 
j*7]5cva dv l-ri (/(pdj por]drj(fai, to ^= /xsyitfrov, ^id ro ^Sovriv 
i-^ov Iv «rw aurixa, xai on to 'n'p^Tov AaxS(Jai|ixovjcjv opywvTwv 
IjxsXXov itsipa(fS(fQai, xivdweusiv ntavTi TpoVw iTorfjuoi ^tfav. 

n. KpaTjo'Tov fjii^v ouv TO y'wsd^ai xoiviqv I'^'i/xIXsiav xal opdigv, 
xai ^pav auTo ^uvatf^ar xoiv^ ^1 l|a|ix£Xou|jii8vwv, IxatfTOJ ^ofsisv 
dv flTpotfyixsiv Tor^ (fcpSTSpoig rixvoig xal (piXoig slg dpSTigv 
tfufAjSaXXetf^ai, ^ 'jtpoaip67<fdai ys, MdXXov S' a\j <ro\iT^ ^vj^cl^^ua 
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S6^8i6v ix r&5v 8fj>T]fi.^v&jv, vo/xo^srixo^ ysvo^LSvoc* a\ ^usv yap 

xoivoj ^vifJi^Xsiat ofjXovori ^id vo/uluv vivovrai. J^rtsixsri; ^^ ai 

Sia r&jv (f^ou^aluv vs^pa/UL/uLSvuv ^ ij a^pd^&Jv, oC^lv ocv ^6|8i0 

Sia^ipsiVy ouSa 61 ojv sl^ 4 ^oXXoi ^ai^8udY)(rov4'ai, ojif^ep ou^ 

M fiLou(f»x^f, tJ yufjLvatf<r»x^^, xai twv ocXXojv ^Arw-ii^ffufAdTWV 

uefirsp ^dp iv TOis ^roXscfiv svio'p^usi rd v6fiLi|xa xa/ rd ^^, 

ourciAf xai iv olxiaig o\ irarpixoi X6yo» xai ra ^dig* xai l« 

fiioXXov ^id rijv tfuyy^vsiav xai rag 6vsoys(fias* flrpouflrdpp^outf* 

^dp (fripyovrsg xai su'jesi&sTg TJj (puitSi, £ri d^ xai ^ta9^pou(fiv 

ai xa^' Sxa(fTQv iraidsTai <rwv xoivwv, w(f^sp Iflfi larpix^^ 

xotdoXou fJL^v yao tw flTiipiTTovT* (fufxqj^ps* ijtfup^ia xai d<fma, 

Tivi ^ <(fw^ ou. TS flTuxrixof Ttfw^ ou ira(fi ti^v aurigv j^dj^ijv 

irspiridY}(f IV. ^f axpi/3ouo'dai ^i) ^of sisv dv |xdXXov ro xo^' ^xoufTov, 

Mittf r>}^ J^ifjLsXsiag r'vo/Ji^v'jf]^' jjlocXXov ydp <rou flr'po(f9opoy 

rxtyyavsi sxacfrog' dXX ^flrifxsXridsiii fxsv dpitfra tou xaid' Sv xai 

/arpo^, xai yufxvatfTiiff, xai flraj dXXof 6 xadoXou gJ^wf W 

ifaiiVj rj ToTg <roiol(f6s' rou xoivou ydp aj I^Kfrijfxai Xiyovrai 

rs xai ffitfiv. Ou fxigv dXX' Ivof rivo^ ou^ev IctUig xwXusi 

xaXwff JirifiLsXiid^vai xai dvgflrio'riifi.ova ovra, <rgdsa(xivov T 

dxpi/3ojff rd (fu/Ji/^alvovTa i'qj' ^xatfrw 5i e/i'TSipiav xa^d-repxai 

larpoi svioi (Jnxoutfiv ^aurwv aoKfroi sivai, §rcpw ou^sv av 

^uvdfiLSvoi ST^apxidai, ouJ=v (T '^^'^''^ov ''^'^^ '''^ 7^ j3ouXofX^vw 

TSp^vixw y£vs()6ai xai ^swpy)rixw, £«7ri to xa^oXou /SaSufrkv 

eivat So^sisv av, xdxsrvo ^'vwpKJ'r^ov w^ iv6i'/srai' giprjroi 

2^dp oVi -rgpi Toud' al iiddrriikai, Tdp^a (Js xai tw jSouXofxevw 

^1 ^•n/jiisXfiia^ fSsXriovg 'iroisTvj sire •jroXXoO^, siVg oXi^ouf, 

vo/JiO^grixw -rgipariov ^'gvgtf^ai, gi 5id vojuuwv d^a^oi' ^gvo/fAsJ' civ 

ovriva yap ouv xai tov -irporgdivra Jia^gtvai xaXw^, oux ttfTi 

«rou TV)(6vTog' dXX' glVsp rivo^, «rou sldorog^ Cj(f<irsp snti larpixr^? 

xai rwv Xoi<ff'wv, ojv ^tfTiv icri/xs'Xgid ri^ xa/ (pp6v'y](j'i^. 

III. *I(fT0piaj Jdv d(pi\r\ tij to (Jid rl, xa/ -jtw^, xa/ ri'voj 
5^dpiv gflfpdp^^r], xa/ TO "Tpa^div iforspa gb'Xo^ov sVp^g to t^Xo^, 
TO xaTaXgi-jro/Jigvov auT^^ dyuvKf^xa fxsv, /xd^TijULa ^s ou yi^vSTai, 
xa/ ^apauTixa /x£v Ts'p-rgi, ^rpo^ ^s to /xeXXov ou^iv w^sXgrro 
«'apd«rav. ^H xa/ tou^ u-jfoXa/x/SdvovTaj ^utfxT^jTov eivfl' 
xa/ JjCyvw(j'Tov Tijv >j|Li.gT=pav "rpa^fxaTgiav, 8td to «rX^^o^ xai 
To [Liys^ag twv /3i/3Xwv, d^vo^rv vo/xiO'Tgov. notf&j ydp ffto'v 
JtfTi xa/ xTTjO'arf^ai xar ^layvwvai fSi^Xoug rerTapaxovra, 
xadairspavzi xard fJuVov gguqjatf/x^vaj, xa/ flrapaxoXoud^tfai (fa^w^ 
^'a/i . . . fltptt^stfiv . . . xttTOL «r«i ^xiNt-)^^, t^ ^4? twv xaTd fi£p«f 
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ypoupovTUv (fvvra^sig Avaytvdtfxsiv ^ xraO'dai ; XwpiV yap ^ou 
flToXXoMrXatfiouf auTol^ ^flrapysfv rwv ^/utsripwy i5flrofji.vrij*arwv, 
ou^l xaraXajSsn; If aurwv ps^aio)g ou(j6v oTov fl-s rou^ dva- 
yivw(fxov<ra^ ^pfiTow |*sv, ^la to <roO^ flrXsitfrouf fjLi^ raura ^gpi^ 
fl-wv 'aC^wv ypaqjsiv ^r^a, ^la <ro ra^ xaraXX^Xou^ tojv 
ifpa^iuv *ieapaki<irsTv, CJv ix *irapa&i(f6(*)g o'uv^sojpoujxevojv xai 
(fuyxpivofjL^vwv, dlXXoioT^pa^ ^xatfra ruyp^avs* ^oxijUMJUfia^ t?)^ 
xcf/roL i^ipos diaXrj^sois' tuv ^s xupieorar&jv fx^^^ ^'Ocustv aurou^ 
SvvoufioLt TO flrapttflrav. 'AxfjLijv yap 9afiLgv dlvayxaioVara fjL^pig 
^'ijff Jtfrop/aff s/vai ra t' IflTiyiyvofxeva Toff spyoif, xai ra 
irap8<irofiLSva, xai jxaXitfra ra ifspi tols aWiag, 

1. Thucydides says, Oi 'Adifjvaroi rpoVw tomSs ^X^ov Iat/ 
fl-a flrpayfjLara iv oTg ^ug^dTjtfav. I. 89. Give a concise 
account of the course of events to which the Historian 
ascribes the growth of the Athenian power. 

2. What was the ancient name of Amphipolis, and at 
what time did it become the possession of the Athenians ? 
What events followed upon the capture of the city by 
Brasidas ? In what transaction was he engaged besides 
those mentioned in the first of the above extracts ? 



CRAVEN SCHOLARSHIP. 

1844. 

To be translated accurately : 



app^erai, o) ts itotfig xai pptj^dig dvfkvg ggpi 
xai rs flravrijx^pio^ re xai ^wo^ x^^^ avSviv 
1$si iv alvoraTCJj bnrors xpo^ 2sip»off a^^r 
ijlitog dri x^yp^poKfi itspi yKSiysg <rs\i6ov(fi, 
roug TS 6ipsi o'flrsipoua'iv, oV oiLcpaxsg aioXXovrai, 
oTa AiU)vv(fog ^wx' av^patfi yapfxa xai ap^dof 
T^iv wpifjv fjLapvavro, ifoKvg o' ^p\)iiay$og 6p6ip6i, 

Hesiod. ' Atf*. ^Hool-kV 



Hesiod. ' Atf *. *H^axK,^^^.^ 
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II. '-^px^ ^ oupavou iroXuvs^^Xa xpiovri, duyarsp^ 
^oxi/jkov 2fi<vov. iyo) 8^ xsivGJv ri fi^iv ^apoi^ 
Xupa. 4'S xoiva(fo|xai. ^aplsvra 6' s^si «'ovov 
^ojpa^ aT^aXfba, Mupfti^ovs^ iva vporspoi 
^xijtfav, CJv ^raXai^arov d^opdv 
ojx i'Ksyx^S(f(fiv *ApKfToxksi$ag riav 
i^uiays xar'* aiVav iv vspKf^svsr lutXaydeig 
^rcLyxoariov (froXu* xafA.ar&j^^ojv ^s ^Xayav 
olxo; uyiTjpov 6v ye ^ctAvjfidu Nsfi.i^ ro xaXXivixov (pifsu 
si ^' icijv xaXo^ Ip^cijv r* Joixora jicop^a 
ctvopiai^ ufl'sprdrai; iitiffa itoug 'Apitfro^dvsu^, ouxiri 

^pocfo) 
djSdrav cLXa xiov&jv vitsp *HpaxXio^ «'spav sufMtpi^i 
flpwf 6sos as cdvixs vavriKiag Jo'^dfl-a^ 
lUOipTvpag xXurd^. ^dfjLatfs ^s ^^ipo^ ^v «'sXd^6(fiv 
u«'Spdp^o^, 5id r* Jf epsjvatfg ^-svay^wv 
^odj, ora fl'ofi.'rifAov xari^atve votfrou fl'eXog", 
xai 2^av (ppaSci(f(fs, dujxs, <riva irpo^ olXXo^d^rav 
oixpav £fj.ov irXoov ^rapajxsijSsaf ; 
Aiax'Ii Cs (pa/xj ysvsi ts Mor^fav (p^peiv. 
B'Ksron Ss Xoyoj ^jxa^ otwro^, stfXoff a/vsn/* 
oj(J' dXXoTpiwv Ip'^Tsg dv8pi (ps'psiv xpi(f(fovsg. 
olxo&sv ik%T6u£. -rori^opov ji x6<J'|jiiOv eXa^sg 
yXuxj ri yapusfjLSv. flraXajarCi S^ iv dpsraTg 
yiyads HrfKsog oiva^ vnrspaWov a/p^fidv T-a/xwv 
Off xai 'IwXxdv slKs fxdvoff ctvsu tfrpariaff, 
xa/ fltovriav 0gViv xar^fi*ap4^sv 
syxovTjri. Aao/JiS^ovra ^ SupuO'dsv^^ff 
TeXafjuwv 'IdXa -rapatfrdraff ^wv g-rspo'sv 
xai itoTS p^aXxoTof ov 'A/xa^ovwv fiLg«r* dXxdv 
6'tSTQ or oj6i fiLjv «roTS (popog dvJpo5d/xaff gfl'autfgv dx/i.a» 

(ppsvbiv. 
(tvyysvsT Si rig s-jSo^icf. iisya fSpi^sf 
Off Ss didcLXT^ ^X^'» 4'S(p>jvoff dvijp dXXor' ttKkii «'vg«v o;; 

atot' drpgXf'T 
xari[3a -ro^;, jicupidv J' dpsrav dreXfr vdco ysJfron. 

PixD. iVem. m. 10. 

Explain the historical allusion in the fourth line, and thfl 
full force of d^^opdv in the fifth. 

III. Hi 6svi.vs l(J<r\ \i.^\ «ra^ d(jjav7i Bsov 
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Jvvup^iwv avaj, 
'AV^wveu, 'A'j(Jwvsii, 
XiVo'ofi.ai fjL^r' JiriVova, fjL^r' 

|xopw <rav nroiyxsv&ri xoltu 
vsxpwv -rXaxa xai Htu^^iov ^ofjLov. 
flToXXojv yap av xai fAarav 
flr7|fi.aT0Jv Ixyoujx^vwv 
*aXjv <fs ^aifjtwv ^ixaio^ aU^oi. 
w p^doviai dsa/, tfojjxa r' avjxaroy 
^>jpo^, ov ^v iruXaKfi 
<pa(ji iro'kv^6(froig 
Suvatf^ai, xvu^srtfdai r' 
^1 avTpwv, d^a/jiarov 
(p'j Xaxa 'n'ap' "Ai(Ja, 
Xoyos olUv dvi'x^Sf 
ov, w Toig flrai xa/ Taprapou, 
xarsup^ofjiiai sv xa^apw /S^vai 
6p|xaj|jiivGJ vspr^pa^ 
T&j l^vCfj vsxpwv irXcLxag, 

(fi TOI XlxX^tfXW TOV ttiVvUflTVOV. 

(Ed. Col. 1556. 

•anslate this accurately : explain the metre of the sixth 
and say how far it detennines the sense of ^apuap^er. 

*EXiv>]^ ^ adsk^r\g toiolS^ Jf sipyatf/ut^vYiff, 
Jg^v xXio^ (foi liiiya Xa^slv to, yap xaxa 
flrapa^s*yfi.a Tolg i(f&\oT(fiv s'/tfo^^iv <r' sy^si. 
si o*y o)S ijysig, (friv duyaWp' gx<rsivsv flrangp, 
^yw r» tf' ^^j'xTjtf' gjxo^ T5 tfuyyovo^ ; 
flTw^ ou, flTotfiv xTSivafl'a, flrarpoJou^ ^o/xou^ 
^/utn; flr'potf>]>|^aj, dXX' a'n"»]v^yxw X^p^-y) 
rolXXoTpia, fAitf^oij Tovg yafxouf wvou/x^v^ ; 
xoUr' dvTKpsuysi craj^o^ avTi tfou flTotfij, 
oUr' avr' J/xou T^dvi^xs, ^/^ Totfw^ Ijxg 
xrsiva^ d^sX(p^^ ^wcfav. 

EuRiP. Meet 1083. 

ixplain the third Hne and the last. 
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<* loixa^ w flTpstf/SiJra vso-rXour^j rpuyi 

h 6^ dvoxpa^ojv avrfjxa(f* ouj^-ov «'apvoiri 
fl-A dpfa Tou Tpi^u)vog Aiea^s^rixoriy 
Sdsv^Xcj «-( rd (Txeudpia ^loxexapfA^v^. 
o{ ^' dlvsxp6ri)0'av, ^rXfjv ^6 0ou(ppa(frou jxovov, 

6 yipwv ^i Tov 0ou9pa(fTov ^psr^ " s/W fAoi^ 



6Ji' ^3 ^1^ xa< (fqjaXXofi.svo^ fpo(fip')(STai, 
dXX' exflto^wv aireifi.1 irpiv flrXij^of "Kol^sTv. 

xSjcLjdSTCLi rig twv o«'i(fdev 
J^otxoXou^ouvrcjv IfAoi* 

ojov, ei fiLij 'jJ^^<''s^'> ^f*^ 
w fltovripoi Tttu^t rij 

doL^i 9pux<roO^ (fxsva(fui. 

Arist. Fesp. 1308. 

Explain very briefly the allusions. 



CRAVEN SCHOLARSHIP. 
January, 1844. 
To be translated into English Prose. 

Verum ita me di ament, itaque obtingant ex te, quae exopto 

mihi, ut 
Nunquam sciens commerui, merito ut caperet odium illam 

mei : 
Teque ante quod me amare rebar, ei rei firmasti fidem : 
Nam mihi intus tuus pater narravit modo, quo pacto me 

habueris 
Prfepositam amori tuo: nunc tibi me certmn est contra 

gratiam 
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Referre, ut apud me prsemium esse positum pietati scias. 
Mi Pamphile, hoc et vobis, et meae commodum famae ar- 

bitror. 
Ego rus abituram hinc cum tuo me esse certo decrevi patre ; 
Ne mea prgesentia obstet, neu caussa uUa restet reliqua, 
Quin tua Philumena ad te redeat. PA. Quaeso, quid istud 

consilii est ? 
Ulius stultitia victa, ex urbe tu rus habitatum migres ? 
Haud facies : neque sinam, ut qui nobis, mater, maledictum 

velit. 
Mea pertinacia esse dicat factum, haud tua modestia : 
Tum tuas amicas te, et cognatas desere, et festos dies 
Mea caussa, nolo. SO. Nihil pol jam istaec res mihi 

voluptatis ferunt : 
Dum setatis tempus tulit, perfuncta satis sum : satias jam 

tenet 
Studiorum istorum ; haes mihi nunc cura est maxuma, ut ne 

cui meae 
Longinquitas aetatis obstet, mortemve exoptet meam. 
Hie video me esse invisam immerito : tempus est concedere. 
Sic optume, ut ego opinor, omnes caussas praecidam omni- 
bus; 
Et me hac suspicione exsolvam, et illis morem gessero. 
Sine me, obsecro, hoc effugere, volgus quod male audit 

mulierum. 

Terent. Hecyr, Act IV. Seen. 2. 



SuFFENUS iste, Varre, quem probe n6sti, 
Homo est venustus, et dicax, et urbanus ; 
Idemque longe plurimos facit versus. 
Puto esse ego iUi millia aut decem aut plura 
Perscripta : nee sic, ut fit, in palimpsesto 
Relata ; chartae regiae, novi libri, 
Novi umbilici, lora rubra, membrana 
Directa plumbo, et pumice omnia aequata. 
Haec cum legas, tum bellus ille et urbanus 
SufFenus, unus caprimulgus aut fossor 
Rursus videtur : tantum abhorret, ac mutat. 
Hoc quid putemus esse ? qui mode scurra^ 
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Aut siquid hac re tritius, videbatur, 

Idem inficoto est inficetior rure, 

Simul po^mata attigit : neque idem nnquam 

-^ue est beatus, ac poema cum scribit : 

Tarn gaudct in se, taraque se ipse miratur. 

Niminim idem omnes dillimur ; neque est quisqiiam, 

Quern non in aliqua re videre Suffenum 

Possis. Suus quoique attributus est error : 

Sed non videmus, mantic^ quod in tergo est 

Catullus, Carmen XXTI. 



Nbo nimio tum plus, quam nunc, mortalia saecla 
Dulcia linquebant lamenteis lumina vitse. 
Unus enim tum quisque magis deprensus eorum 
Pabula viva fereis praebebat, dentibus baustus ; 
Et nemora ac monteis gemitu sylvasque replebat. 
Viva videns vivo sepeliri viscera busto. 
At, quos effugium servarat, corpore adeso, 
Posterius, tremulas super ulcera tetra tenenteis 
Palmas, borrifereis accibaht vocibus Orcum : 
Deniquo eos vita privabant vermina saeva, 
Experteis opis, ignaros quid volnera vellent. 
At non multa virum sub signeis millia ducta 
Una dies dabat exitio ; nee turbida ponti 
.^Equora la^debant naveis ad saxa virosque ; 
Sed temere incursu fluctus mare saepe coortum 
Saevibat, leviterque minas ponebat inaneis ; 
Nee poterat quemquam placidi pellacia ponti 
Subdola pellicere in fraudem ri dentibus undeis : 
Improba navigii ratio tum caeca jacebat. 

Lucretius, Lib. V. 



Magnaque debetur violato poena cadurco. 
Et movisse caput visa est argentea serpens : 
Illius lacrymae meditataque murmura praestant, 
Ut veniam culpse non abnuat, ansere magno 
Scilicet et teix\x\ "i^^wio coTPK^\»&^Q«i3rak, 
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Cam dedit ille locum : cophino foenoque relicto 
Arcanam Judsea tremens mendicat in aurem, 
Interpres legum Solymanim, et magna sacerdos 
Arboris, ac summi fida intemuntia cceli. 
Implet et ilia manum, sed parcius : jere minuto 
Qnaliacunque voles Judaei somnia vendunt. 
Spondet amatorem tenenim, vel divitis orbi 
Testamentum in^ens, calidae pulmone columbse 
Tractato, Armenius vel Commagenus haruspex ; 
Pectora pullorum rimatur, et exta catelli, 
Interdum et pueri : faciet, quod deferat ipe. 

JuvBNAUS, Lib. il. Sat, 6. 



Vix Aurora novos movebat ortus, 
Jam bellaria adorea pluebant. 
Hunc rorem veniens profadit Eurus. 
Quicquid nobile Ponticis nucetis, 
Fecundis cadit aut jugis Idumes, 
Quod ramis pia ^erminat Damascus, 
Et quod percoquit Ebusia cannis, 
Largis gratuitum cadit rapinis. 
Molles caseoli, lucunculique, 
Et massis Amerina non perustis, 
Et mustaceus, et latente palma 
Prsegrandes caryotides cadebant. 
Non tantis Hyas inserena nimbis 
Terras obruit, aut soluta Pleias, 
Qualis per cuneos hiems Latinos 
Plebem grandine concutit sedentem. 

Statius, Sj/lv, Lib. I. 6. 



CRAVEN SCHOLARSHIP. 

January, 1844. 

To be translated into English Prose : 

Sbd qusero, in ipsa sententia, quoniam princeps ego sum 
08 atque auctor, quid I'eprehendatur. Utrmxi ca\>&«k qs:^<^tl<&. 
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novi consilii non fuit f an meie partes in ea causa non 
pnecipuse fuerunt! an alio potius oonfiigiendum fait! Que 
vis, qua causa major esse, quam fiunes, potuit ? quam seditio t 
quam oonsilia tua, tuorumque; qui, £acultate oUata, ad 
imperitorum animos incitandos, renovaturum te tua ills 
funesta latrocinia ob annouae causam putarunt ? Frumentum 
provindse frumentariaB partim non habebant ; partim in alias 
terras, credo, propter varietatem venditorum miserant; 
partim, quo gratius esset, turn, cum in ipsa £Eune subvenis- 
sent, custodiis suis clausum continebant, ut subito novum 
mitterent Res erat non in opinione dubia, sed in praesenti, 
atque ante oculos proposito periculo: neque id conjectura 
prospiciebamus, sed jam experti videbamus. Nam, cum 
ingravesceret annona, ut jam plane inopia ac £Eimes, non 
caritas timeretur, concursus est ad templum Concordue 
factus, senatum illuc vocante Metello consule. Qui si verus 
fuit, ex dolore hominum, et fame ; certe consules causam 
suscipere, certe senatus aiiquid consilii capere potuit Sin 
caesa fiiit annona, seditionis quidem instimulator et con- 
citator tu fmsti : nonne id agendum nobis omnibus fuit, ut 
materiem subtraheremus furori tuo ? 



QuiBus cognitis rebus Cn. Pompeius filius, qui classi 
^^Eg^tiae praeerat, ad Oricum venit ; submersamque narim 
remulco, multisque contendens funibus abduxit : atque 
alteram navem, quae erat ad custodiam ab Acilio posita, 
pluribus aggressus navibus, in quibus ad libram fecerat 
turres, ut ex superiori pugnans loco, integrosque semper 
defatigatis summittens, et reliquis partibus simul ex terra 
scalis, et classe moenia oppidi tentans, ut adverearionun 
manus diduceret, labore, et multitudine telorum nostrofl 
vicit : defectisque defensoribus, qui omnes scaphis excepti 
refugerent, etiam navem expugnavit : eodemque tempore ex 
altera parte molem tenuit naturalem objectam, quae pene 
insulam contra oppidum effecerat. iv biremes subjectis 
scutulis impulsas vectibus in interiorem partem transduxit 
Ita ex utraque parte naves longas aggressus, quae erant 
deligatae ad terram, atque inanes, iv ex his abduxit, reliquas 
incendit Hoc con&^tio ne^otio^ D. Laelium ab Asiatics 
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dbve mbdoGtam retiquit^ qui commeatiu BulHde atque 
Amantia importari in oppidum prohibebat; ipse Lissum 
profectos naves onerarias xxx a M. Antonio relictas intra 
portmn agressus omnes inoendit; Lissum expugnare conatus, 
defendentibus civibus Bomanis, qui ejus erant conventus, 
militibiisqae, quos presidii caussa miserat Cssar, triduum 
moratus, paucis in oppugnatione amissis, re infecta, inde 
diioesfiit 

Give a short account of the Oration of Cicero Fro Domo 



To be translated into English Prose : 

Rhodii maximi ad omnia momenti habebantur : quia non 
fiivere tantum, sed adjuvare etiam viribus suis bellum 
poterant^ xl. navibus auctore Hegesilo comparatis. Qui 
cum in summo magistratu esset (Prytauin ipsi vocant) 
multis rationibus pervicerat Rhodios, ut omissa, quam saepe 
vanam experti essent regum fovendorum spe, Romauam 
societatem, unam tum in terris vel viribus, vel fide stabilem, 
retinerent Bellum imrainere cum Perseo: desideraturos 
Romanos eundem navalem apparatum, quern nuper Antiocbi, 
quern Philippi ante belio vidissent : trepidaturos tum repente 
paranda dasse, cum mittenda esset, nisi reficere naves, nisi 
instruere navalibus sociis coepissent. Id eo magis enixe 
fiMsendum esse, ut crimina delata ab Eumene, fide rerum 
refellerent. His incitata xl. navium classem instructam, 
omatamque legatis Romanis advenientibus, ut non exspec- 
tatam adhortationem esse appareret, ostenderunt. Et haec 
l^atilo magnum ad conciiiandos animos civitatum Asiie 
momentum fuit. Decimius unus sine uUo effect u captarum 
etiam pecuniarum ab regibus Illjriorum suspicione in&mis, 
Bomam rediit 



. OHNmH barum gentium virtute praedpui Batavi, non 
Qultam ex ripa, sed insulam Rheni amnis oolunt, Cattorum 
quondam populus, et seditione domestioa, m «8a «i^^<^ 

YOL. 11. 18 



grentn, in qmbtn jpifs Romani imperii fierent Blanet honoB, 
et antiqufls societatw inaigne : nam nee tributis contemnuntiir, 
Bee publicaniiB atterit : exemti oneribuB et oollationibitt, et 
tantum in nsum prselionim sepositi, velnt tela atqoe arma, 
bellis reeervantar. Est in eodem obseqnio et Mattiacorom 
ffena. Protulit enim magnitado populi Romani alt» 
Kbenum, nltraque vetereB terminoe, imperii reverentiam. Ita 
sede finibusque in sua ripa, mente animoqne nobisciim 
agunt, cetera similes Batavis, nisi qnod ipso adhuc teme 
•use solo et coelo acrius animantur. Non numeraverim inter 
Germanise populos, quamquam trans Rbenum Danubiumque 
oonsederint, eo8, qui Decumates agros exercent. Levissimos 
quisque Gallorum, et inopia audax, dubise possessionis solum 
oocupavere. Mox limite acto, promotisque prsesidiis, sinus 
imperii, et pars provincise babentur. 

1. Describe Insula Batavorum. 

2. Wbat were Decumates agri f Wby so called ! 



UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 

January, 1844. 
To he translated into Latin Prose : 

Men of elegant and noble minds are shocked at seeing the 
characters of persons who deserve esteem for their virtue, 
knowledge, or services to their country, placed in wrong 
lights, and by misrepresentation made the subject of 
buffoonery. Such a nice abhorrence is not indeed to be 
found among the vulgar, but, methinks, it is wonderful that 
tliese who have nothing but the outward figure to distin- 
guish them as men, should delight in seeing it abused, 
vilified, and disgraced. I must confess there is nothing 
that more pleases me in all that I read in books, or see 
among mankind, than such passages as represent human 
nature in its proper dignity. As man is a creature made up 
of different extremes, he has something in him very creit 
and very mean ; a A!A^ «x^5a\ ^wj draw an exodW 
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picture of him in either views. The finest authors of anti- 
qnity have taken him on the more advantageous side. They 
<»iltivate the natural grandeur of the soul, raise in her a 
generous ambition, feed her with hopes of immortality 
and perfection, and do all they can to widen the partition 
between the virtuous and the vicious, by making the differ- 
ence between them as great as between Gods and Brutes. 
in short, it is impossible to read a page in Plato, TuUy, and 
a thousand other ancient moralists, without being a greater 
and a better man for it. On the contrary, I could never 
read any of our modish French authors, or of those of our • 
own country, who are the imitators and admirers of that 
trifling nation, without being for some time out of humour 
with myself and at every thing about me. Their business is 
to depreciate human nature, and consider it under its worst 
i^pearances. They give mean interpretations and base 
motives to the worthiest actions. They resolve virtue and 
vice into constitution. In short, they make no distinction 
between man and man, or between the species of Men and 
that of Brutes. 

In addition to these, an original Latin essay, and original 
Latin hexameters were set. 



CRAVEN SCHOLARSHIP. 

January, 1844. 

One Hour and a Half. 

To he translated into Greek Prose : 

In every thing that is oflfered to the eyes or ears, the 
design should always be, to convey either some utility, or 
some pleasure. All history especially should be directed 
constantly to these two ends. But an exaggerated descrip- 
tion of astonishing accidents is certainly neither use^l nor 
pleasing. It cannot be useful, since no one would wish to 
mutate what is contrary to reason : nor pleas>\Yv^^ V^^'d^^s^ 
none can be delighted either with the s\^\. ot \}i[v^ T^^a^^Q»^ <^ 
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such events as are repugnant both to nature and to the 
ooramon apprehensions of men. We may desire indeed 
once, and for the first time only, to see or to hear of sueh 
disasters ; for the sake of being assured, that some things 
may happen which we conceived to be impossible. But 
when we have this assurance, any lengthened repetition, 
forced upon us, only fills us with disgust An historian 
therefore should be contented barely to relate, what may 
serve for imitation, or may be heard with pleasure. ^ 
enlarged description of calamity, which exceeds those bounds, 
may be proper indeed for tragedy, but not for history. Some 
indulgence however may be allowed perhaps to those 
historians, who, because they neither have considered the 
works of nature, nor are acquainted with the general course 
of things in the world, are ready to regard the events which 
themselves have seen, or which they have greedily received 
from others, as the greatest and most wonderful that have 
happened in any age. Misled by this persuasion, and not 
sensible of the mistake into which they have fallen, they set 
themselves to relate with large exagpreration transactions, 
which have not even the praise of novelty, since they have 
before been recounted by others, and from which their 
readers also never can derive either advantage or delight. 



UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 

January, 1844. 

To be translated into Greek Iambics : 

My Mother Earth, 
And thou fresh breaking Day, and you, ye Mountains, 
Why are ye beautiful ? I cannot love you. 
And thou, the bright Eye of the univeree. 
That openest over all, and unto all 
Art a delight — thou shin'st not on my heart. 
And you, ye Craga, m^oh '^hose extreme edge 
I stand, and on tVi^ Tott«u\!«k\if«^\«awi.Ski 
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Behold the tall Pines dwindled as to shrubs 

In dizziness of distance, when a leap, 

A stir, a motion, even a breath, would bring 

My breast upon its rocky bosom's bed 

To rest for ever — wherefore do I pause ? 

I feel the impulse — ^yet I do not plunge ; 

I see the peril — yet do not recede ; 

And my brain reels — and yet my foot is firm : 

There is a power upon me which withholds. 

And makes it my fatality to live ; 

If it be life to wear within myself 

This barrenness of spirit, and to be 

My own soul's sepulchre, for I have ceased 

To justify my deeds unto myself — 

The last infirmity of evil. Ay, 

Thou winged and cloud- cleaving minister. 

Whose happy flight is highest into heaven, 

Well may'st thou swoop so near me ; I should be 

Thy prey, and gorge thine Eaglets. 



UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 

January, 1844. 

To he translated into Latin Elegiacs : 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion's coast 
(The storms all weather'd and the ocean cross'd) 
Shoots into port, at some well-haven'd isle. 
Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile, 
There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below. 
While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamere gay ; 
So thou, with sails how swift ! hast reach'd the shore, 
" Where tempests never beat nor billows roar." 
And thy lov'd consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life long since has anchot'd \)y V\iN «v^<fe. 
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But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 
Always from port withheld, always distress'd, 
Mc liowlin^ blasts drive devious, tempest toss'd, 
SaiU ri]>p'd, seams opening wide, and compass lost, 
And day by day some current's thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prospVous course. 
Yet oh the thought, that thou art safe and he ! 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 



CRAVEN SCHOLARSHIP. 

1844. 

To be translated into Latin Aloaios : 

ITow strike the golden lyre again : 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 
Break his bands of sleep asunder. 
And rouse him like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark ! hark ! the horrid sound 
IliUi rais'd up his head, 
As awak'd from the dead ; 
And amaz'd he stares around. 
" Revenjje I Kevennre !" Timotheus ones : 
*' See the furies arise : 
See the snakes that they rear. 
How they hiss in their hair, 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes. 
Behold a ghastly band, 
Each a torch in his hand ! 
These are Grecian ghosts that in battle were slain. 
And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain : 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 
Behold how they toss their torches on high. 
How they point to the Persian abodes. 
And glittering tempW o^ their hastile gods !*' 
The princes applaud ml\i a ^\\no\3& \w , 



And the King seiz'd a flambeaa with zeal to destroy : 

Thais led the way 

To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fir'd another Troy. 



SENATE-HOUSE EXAMINATION. 

Wbdnssdat, Jan. 1, 1845. 9. ..11^. 
[N. B. The Difi&reotial Calcolas is not to be employed.] 

1. If one side of a triangle be produced, the exterior 
angle is greater than either of the interior opposite angles. 

flu In equal circles equal cilrcumferences are subtended by 
equal straight Hues. 

3. A Turkey carpet, measuring 11 ft. 6 in. by 9 ft 8 in., 
is laid down on the floor of a room measuring 14 ft. by VI 
ft. 6 in., determine the quantity of floor-cloth necessary to 
complete the covering of the area, and its price at 6«. per 
square yard. 

/S. State and explain the rule for the extraction of the 
square root of an algebraical expression. Determine the 
square root of 4 a?* — 4a?' -[- 5a?' — 2a? + 1. 

5. When is one quantity said to vary directly as another \ 
K X varies directly as y when z is constant, and inversely as 
z when y is constant, then if y and z both vary a? will vary 

y 

as — • 
z 

If 3, 2, 1 be simultaneous values of a?, y, z respectively in 
the preceding proposition, determine the value of x when 
y =<: 2 and 2 »> 4. 

y. Solve the following equations : 

aj+1 ^ x' 

x + y^x" ) 
Sy — x — y^' ) ' 
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7. InyeBtigate a rale for transfonniiig a nmnber from one 
•cale of notation to another. 

In what scale will the number 95 be denoted bj 137 f , 

6, Prove that 

tand + tand' 

tan (d + 6') _ ~ ,, , 

^ ^ ^ 1— tan I tan d' ' 

and also that 

tan*--- + tan — - + tan -- + tan -r — 
8 5 7 8 4 

9. Aflsmning the formula oos ui >— rr- , find an 

ezprewion for the area of a plane triangle in terms of the 
siaes. 

Simplify the expression in the case of an equilateral 
triangle. 

6, Find the equation of the straight line which meets the 
axes of X and y respectively at distances a and b from the 
origin. If the axes are rectangular, what angle do the two 

straight lines x + j/ y/ Z = and x — y \/3 = 2 make with 
each other ? 

11. Investigate the polar equation of the conic sections 
referred to the focus. 

If aS^ be the focus, and PSP' any focal chord, then 

1 1 

yp + ^p, = a constant quantity. 

^. If the distance between the vertex and focus of an 
ellipse remain constant while the major axis increases mit 
limite, the ellipse will ultimately pass into a parabola. 

What is tlie eccentricity of the ellipse whose equation is 
2x' + Sf = c^ ? 

13. In spherical triangles the sines of the angles are pro- 
portional to the sines of the opposite sides. 

r}. The area of a spherical triangle varies as the excess of 
the sum of its angles over two right angles. 
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16. Given the logarithms of two consecutive whole 
numbers, p, P'h 1, investigate a series for the calculation of 
log {p + 2). 

If the tabular logarithms of two consecutive numbers of 
considerable magnitude be given, find the Napierian loga- 
rithms of the same numbers. 

6, If a, 6, c, &c. are the roots of the equation 

jr» -^-p^aT-^ + p,xr^ + ... _ 0, 
show that 

a« + 6« + c'' + &c. =p? — 2pi. 
Hence determine the nature of the roots of the equation 



SENATE-HOUSE EXAMINATION. 

Wednesday, Jan. 1, 1845. 1...4. 
[N.B. The Differential Calculus is not to be employed.] 

1. Assuming that when two forces are represented in 
magnitude and direction by two adjacent sides of a parallelo- 
gram the diagonal is in the direction of the resultaiit, prove 
that it also represents it in magnitude. 

A uniform beam is hung from a fixed point by two 
unequal strings attached to its extremities : compare the 
tension of each string with the weight of the beam. 

2. Find the relation between P and TF^ on a smooth 
inclined plane, P acting in a given direction. In what 
direction must P act to support the greatest weight ? 

W being supported by a string parallel to the plane, which 
passes over a fixed pulley, and is attached to a weight W\ 
prove that when W^ is moved the centre of gravity of W 
and W will neither rise, nor fall. 

8. Find the centre of gravity of the fi-ustum of a pyramid 
bounded by a plane parallel to the base, assuming the 
position of that of an entire pyramid. 

a. How are velocity and accelerating force measured? 
State the second law of motion^ 

18* 
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A body is thrown vertically upwards with a Telocity 8^. 
At what times will its height be 4^, and what will be its 
velocity at these times ? 

fS, A perfectly elastic ball impinges directly upon a&oth^ 
at rest ; determme the velocities after impact 

If the original direction of the striking ball is inchned at 
an angle of 45^ to the line joining the centres, what will 
be the angle between the directions of its motion before and 
after impact ? 

y. Two unequal weights connected by a string hang over 
a fixed pulley. Find the accelerating force, neglecting tlM 
inertia of the pulley. 

6. Enunciate and prove Newton's tenth Lemma. Adiqyt 
the figure to the case in which the force is constant ; and 
deduce the formula 8 = ift^. 

e. When bodies describe different circles with uniform 
velocities, the forces tend to the centres of the circles, and are 
as the squares of the velocities divided by the radii of the 

circles. 

If the superior planets always appeared stationary in geo- 
centric opposition, what would be the law of force, supposing 
the orbits to \)e circles in the plane of the echptic ? 

^. A body is retained in a conic section by a force directed 
to the focus ; show that the velocity at the greatest or least 
distance is to the velocity in a circle at that distance, as the 
square root of the latus rectum is to the square root of twice 

the greatest or least distance. 

10. Find the conditions of equihbrium of a solid floating 
in a fluid. 

11. Show how to compare the specific graWties of two 
hquids by weighing the same solid in each. 

12. Explain the action of the siphon. 

Water is flowinir out of a vessel through a siphon ; what 
would take place if the pressure of the atmosphere were 
removed and afterwards restored, (I) when the lower end of 
the siphon is immersed in water, (2) when it is not! 

yi. Define the principal focus of a spherical reflector. Id 
direct reflection at a spherical sur^ic^ the rectangle cob- 



tained by the distances oi the conjugate foci ftom the prin-» 
cipal focus is invariable. 

B. Find the deviation of the axis of a pencil refracted 
through a prism in a plane perpendicular to the edge. 

Can objects be seen through a prism, whose refractivd 
index for mean rays is 1.5, and refracting angle a right 
angle? 

I. Prove the proposition in Optics on which the construc- 
tion of Hadley's sextant depends. How do you find the 
index error. 

16. When the Sun has a given north declination, show at 
what parts of the Earth he is visible, (1) during 24 hours, (2) 
during 12 hours. 

17. Find the time at a given place from observing the 
altitude of a known star. 

18. Explain the cause of aberration, and find the amount 
and direction of the change it produces in the apparent place 
of a star. 

Why is the apparent place of the Moon not sensibly 
affected by aberration ? 



SENATE-HOUSE EXAMINATION. 

Thursday, Jan, 2, 1845. 9. . .llj. 

1. Determine the conditions of equilibrium of a rigid 
body acted on by any system of forces, one point in the body 
being fixed. If the forces are not in equilibrium, find the 
plane in which a couple must be applied in order to produce 
equilibrium. 

a. The area of the surface generated by a plane curve 
which turns about an axis in its own plane is equal to the 
product of the length of the curve into the length of the path 
of its centre of gravity, provided the generating curve lies 
wholly on one side of the axis. Why is this last condition 
neoeasary? 

fi, Fi&i tbft equAtimi to the path of $ proj^ctil« m vaouo. 
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Determine the angle of deratioii at whidi a body imiafe be 
projected in order that the focns of Ha palhiinaj lie in the 
iMHiaontal plane pasting through the pmnt of projectaon. 

4. Prove that in central orUtt the velodty yaries inyefi^ 
as the perpendicular on the tangent And hence show thi^ 
the general equation of central orbits is 

*•(?■- 77 h<'"- 

where P is the force at distance r, and r,, p^ are any two 
co-6rdinate values of r and p. 

y. A cylindrical vessel, the top and bottcnn of which ace 
formed by planes perpendicular to its axis, contains ebstac 
fluid, the weight of which may be n^lected. If the vessel 
revolve uniformly about its axis, find the pressure at any 
point of the fluid mass. 

6. The motion of rotation of a rigid system acted on bj 
any forces, about its centre of gravity, is the same as if the 

centre of gravity were fixed, and the same forces acted. 

A heavy U-am moves about a horizontal axis passing 
through one extremity ; apply the preceding principle \o 
determine, for any position of the beam, the pressure on the 
axis in the direction perpendicular to the beam. 

7. Show that the rays of a small pencil of light after 
oblique reflection at a spherical surface converge to, or diverge 
from, two focal lines. 

Why is the image of a point formed by a prism in the 
position of minimum deviation more distinct than when the 
prism is in any other position ? 

B. A pencil of white light is incident directly on a thm 
convex lens of small aperture. Determine the position and 
radius of the least circle of chromatic aberration. 

B. Find an approximate expression for the tangential dis- 
turbing force of the Sun and Moon, and determine the 
amount of the Variation, so £ur as it depends on this ^ 
turbing force. 

^. Determine appfoixQ^i!u3l7 V^ "n&Ai^ ^ the axes of tb^ 
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Mood's oval orbit What would have beeo the value of this 
ratio if the Mood's motioD iu her orbit had beeu from east to 
west! 

1). State the ordinary methods for determiniDg the latitude 
of the place of observation. Id what manner may a transit 
instrument, whose axis is placed north and south, be used for 
this purpose ? Prove that an error of level in the transit 
instrumeDt will produce aD equal error iu the latitude thus 
deterouDed. 

12. If the polar axis of aD equatoreal be slightly displaced, 
determiue the correctioDs to be made iD the readings 6ff. 

18. Determine the method of observing with the mural 
circle. How can incorrect graduation be detected in this 
iDstrumeDt ? 

14. luvestigate a formula for determiuing by means of a 
barometer, the altitude of a balloon. 



PROBLEMS. 
SsNATE-HousB. THURSDAY, Jan, 2, 1845. 1 . ..4. 

1. The squares of the sides of a quadrilateral figure are 
greater than the squares of its diagonals by four times the 
•quare of the line joining the middle points of the 
diagonals. 

2. The coeflBcieDt of x* m the expaDsion of (1 -f ^) (1+^) 
(1 + c*af) (1 + c^x) . . . , the Dumber of factors beiug uuli- 
mited, aDd c less than unity, is equal to 

c^Kr-i) 

(1 — c) (1 — c') (1— c')...(l — c')- 

3. Find Id a form adapted to logarithmic computaUoD the 
dittaooe of two poiDts CD \vl the same plaDe with a givcD 
hlM AB^ the angles subteDded by AB^ AD at C, aDd by 
AB^ BC hi D being given. 

. 4 Btraight lines drawn througb the axigo^itt y>\oX& cfl %> 
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trianfifle divide the sides in the ratios a to </, 6 to e, snd e to 
/. Show that the ratio of the area induded by these lines 
to the area of the triangle is equal to 

{ahc — de/y 

(a6 -f o^ -f de) {ac -f erf + df) (+ ^ + 6/-+- ^) 

5. Four points A, B, C and D on the sur£EU» of a sphen 
ire joined by arcs of great circles, and JS', i^ are tbe middk 
points of the arcs AC^ BD; show that 

cos A£ -I- cos BC + cos CD + cos AD = 4 cos 

^IJS^cos^J^cos/'ie', 
and deduce the property of a plane quadrilateral stated in 
Prob. 1. 

6. Straight lines drawn at right angles to the tangents of 
a parabola at the points where they meet a given strai^t 
line perpendicular to the axis, are in general tangents of a 
confocal parabola. 

7. A ball thrown from any point in one of the walls of a 
rectangular room after striking the three others returns to 
the point of projection before it falls to the ground. Show 
that the space due to the velocity of projection is greater 
than the diagonal of the floor. 

8. Two weights are successively fixed on the southern arm 
of a dipping needle ; having given the moments of the 
weights and the inclination of the needle to the horizon in 
the positions of equilibrium, find the true dip. 

9. A is the fixed reflector of a sextant, B the moveable 
one ; produce BA, the course of a ray between the reflec- 
tions, to Cy making AC=^AB ; and let the reflector A be 
fixed at C in such a position that the ray coming from B 
may be reflected to the same point in the opposite limb as 
before. If the instrument be now employed in the usual 
manner, what angle must be added to the reading oft'? 

10. A cone, the vertex of which is fixed at the bottom of 
a vessel containing fluid, is in equilibrimn with its slant side 
vertical and the lowest point of its base just touching the 
surface of the fluid. Compare the density of the cone with 
that of the fluid. 

11. A triangle is inscribed in a conic ssetion, prevB ^Mt 
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the paints in which the sides of the triangle produced meet 
the tangents at the opposite angles are in the same straight 
line. 

12. Show that the rectification of the curve of which the 
equation is (a;* + y') * — 4a6 (aJ*+y') + 4a* a^ = 0, where 
(a — 26) (2a — 6) = ab, depends upon an elliptic function 

of the first order, of which the modulus is ^/5 — 2. 

18. An ellipsoid is cut by a plane, the distance of which 
fix>m the centre bears a constant ratio to its distance from the 
parallel tangent plane. Show that the volume of the cone 
whose base is the section and vertex the centre of the eUip- 
s(»d is invariable. 

14. Having given the equations of a curve in space 
referred to three rectangular axes, find the length of a per- 
pendicular from the origin upon the tangent at any point 

a 

Ex. a? — a cosd, y = a sin d, 2 1^ — (efi + erO), 

Prove that if the perpendicular be invariable the involute 
lies on the surface of a sphere. 

16. Show that /* — (cosoa; — cos 6a7) "-» log — , 

^ 
and that 

/dx^ l + 2mcosaa;+m* /, . m «' 



or 



'°g (^ + m) '*« i' 



according as m is less or greater than unity. 

16. A body P moves on the surfece of a riffht cone, the 
axis of which is vertical and meets a horizontal plane in 8, 
Rnd the law of force to 5 by which a body may be retained 
in the curve which is the projection of P's path on the 
plane. 

17. In a medium, the resistance of which is partly constant 
and partly varying as an integral power of tlw Telocity, find 
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the velod^ of a proiectile at any point of its path in torms 
of the incbnation of the path to Uie horizon at toat point 

18. The circumpolar portion of the heavens is delineated 
according to the prindpie of Mercator's chart on the sector 
of a cirde of which the arc represents a given parallel of 
declination, and the centre represents the pole, f^d the 
radius of the arc which represents any other parallel 

19. The Sun^s light is refracted through a prism, the edge 
of which is vertical. Find the position of the refracting 
BurflEkoes in order that for a given altitude of the Sun the 
deviation of the rays of a given color may be a minimum. 

If z be the Sun^s zenith distance, i the refracting angle, x 
the angle of first incidence reduced to the horizon, (x the 
index for the given color, show that the minimum deviation 
D is given by the equations 

. i> . . / * \ . . » 

m -r- = sm 2 sin {x — J : sm a? = u. sm — . 

2 V 2 / '^ 2 



sm 



v/; 



+ (l — )cot'2. 

20. Account for halos and mock Suns. Find the greatest 
altitude of the Sun at which the latter can be seen. 

21. A circular disc revolving about an axis through its 
centre perpendicular to its plane, which is inclined at a given 
angle to the horizon, is placed upon a smooth horizontal 
plane ; determine the motion. 

When the initial velocity of the circumference is very great 
compared to that acquired in 1" by a falling body, find the 
time and extent of the vertical oscillations of the centre of 
gravity. 

22. A comet in moving from one given point to another 
throws off at every instant small portions of its mass, which 
always bear the same ratio (w) to the mass which remains. 
If t; be the velocity with which each particle is thrown oftj a 
the inclination of its direction to the radius vector, prove that 
the period (t) will be diminished by 

"7 — i W — ^) ^<^P . sin a — (y — r) cos a ? 
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9 aiMi ^ Ymna the eccentric anomalies, r and r' the focal 
diatanees at l£e given points, a the mean distance, 2p the 
latos rectum, and/ the force at distance a. 

2d. find the position of a small rectilinear magnet, the 
centre of which is fixed, when the action upon a distant 
particle of free magnetism is in a given direction. 

24. "Waves are propagated along a canal of uniform depth 
and breadth, the motion of the particles being small. Show 
that the square of the period of the waves is equal to 

2^X rjr+ 1 

e X— 1 
h being the depth of the canal, X the length of the waves, 
and g the force of gravity. 



' SENATE-HOUSE EXAMINATION. 
Friday, Jan, 3, 1845. 9 . . . 11^. 

1. Define compound ratio. 

Equiangular parallelograms have to one another the ratio 
whicn is compounded of the ratios of their sides. 

2. Draw a straight line perpendicular to a plane from a 
^ven point above it. 

a. Show how to find the number of positive integral 
solutions of CM? + 6y ^ c, where a, h and c are integers. 

find three simple fractions in arithmetical progression 
whose denominators shall be 6, 9, 18, and whose sum shall be 
2». 

j8. Assuming the expansion of (1 + a^)*, ^ being a 
positive integer, determine the relation between any two 
eonaecutive terms of (1 -^ rr)". 

1 be expanded in a series of ascending powers 

of JP, at what term will the series begin to converge, x being 
lew than a? 
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5. An odd number of real roots of the eqvstioii f (dr) 
■mO lies between each adjacent pair of real roots oi 

/ W - 0. 

When all the real roots of f (x) >» can be obUdnedf 
show how to determine the number and situation of the real 
roots of/ (ar) — 0. Ex. ar*— 32ar -f 20 — 0. 

6. Expand (cos d)* in a series of cosmes of multiple aros^ » 
being a positire integer. 

From the result deduce the expansion of (sin d)*. 

y. Find the locus of a point, from which if a pair of 
tangents be drawn to an ellipse, the straight lin^ joining the 
points of contact shall pass through the focus. 

h. Determine the nature of any plane section of a right 
cone. If the cone be right-angled, what is the indiiiatioB 
of its axis to the planes of those sections the eooentridty of 

which is —-= \ 
a/2 

5. Prove that the equation to a plane passing through the 
origin of co-ordinates is 2 = Ax + By. Assign a geo- 
metrical meaning to A and B when the axes are oblique. 

From a given point 0, OP is drawn meeting a given 
plane in §, and the rectangle contained by OP^ 0§ is 
invariable ; what is the locus of P ? 

1 

10. Differentiate -— — - ^ log, a, tan'^i x 

•^ »" V 1 — x^ 

Transform the expression .^ -j- (;t-) into one in which 

y is the independent variable. 

11. If u be a function of the variables y, z, ...each of 
which is a function of ar, prove that 

du du dy du dz 

dx dy dx'^ dz dx 

dy d^y 

Apply this theorem to find -— and ^ from the equation 

(JLX CLX 
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12. Define the circle of curvature, and find expressions for 
the radius of curvature and the co-ordinates of the centre of 
curvature at any point of a plane curve referred to rectangular 
co-ordinates. 

The circle of curvature at any point of a parabola, except 
the vertex, cuts the axis at two points on opposite sides of 
the yertez. 

^. Investigate the integrals of 

dx dx 

• , — and — 7 ~ 

Integrate 

dx x*dx 



v}. Find the differential coefGicient of the volume of a solid 
of revolution. 

Determine the volume of the solid generated by the revo- 
lution of the curve (a?" + y')* — aV + 6V about the axis of ar, 
a being greater than b. And show i^hat the result becomes 
when a is equal to b. 



PROBLEMS. 
Senate-House. Friday, c/an. 3, 1845, 1...4. 

1. Divide a circle into two parts such that the angle con- 
tained in one segment shall equal twice the angle contained 
in the other. 

2. If Sr represents the series l' + 2'' + S' + . . . + (p—l)% 
and a, a, ... are the coefficients of a; o:^ ... in the expansion 

of (1 + xy+\ 

p {p* — 1) «« OiSi + a^Si + . . . + a^S^i + OiS^, 

8. A chord {PSP) is drawn through the focus (5) of an 
ellipse, and the points {P, P') are joined with the other 
focus (5}; determine the condition of the area {PffP^) 
being a maximum. Show that this problem is always 
possible. 
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4. Two fMffticleB moye in diflEerent planes about a centre 
which attracts with a force varying iDverselj as the square of 
the distance, the one in a circle, the other in an ellipse ; the 
orbits have two points in common, and at either of these 
points the velocity of one particle is to that of the oth^ as a 
to 1. Determine the eccentricity of the ellipse. 

5. A short-sighted person has a concave lens of insnffidoit 
power ; show that he may increase the pow^ by inctimng 
the lens slightly towards the line joining his eye and t 
distant object 

6. In a parabola whose equation is ^ »= ^, the ordinatei 
of three points, such that the normals pass through the same 
point, are yi, y^ y, ; prove that 

yi + y« + yi— 0, 

and that a circle described through these points paGses 
through the vertex of the parabola. 

7. A pack of cards is laid on a table ; each projects in the 

direction of tlie length of the pack beyond the one below it ; 
if each projects as far as possible, prove that the distances 
between the extremities of the successive cards will form an 
harmonic progression. 

8. A verv small bar of matter is moveable about one 
extremity which is fixed halfway between two centres of force 
attracting inversely as the square of the distance ; if / be the 
length of the bar, and 2a the distance between the centres 
of force, prove that there will be two positions of equilibrium 
for the bar, or four, according as the ratio of the absolute 
intensity of the more powerful force to that of the less 

a+ 21 
powerful, is or is not greater than — : and distinguish 

between the stable and unstable positions. 

9. A particle is placed on the surface of an ellipsoid, in 
the centre of which is resident an attractive force, determine 
the direction in which the particle will begin to move. 

10. A plane is drawn according to a certain assigned law 
cutting an ellipsoid ; find the locus of the vertex of the cone 
which touches tlie e\\A\)S>o\^ \w \^^ ^\yxN^ q»1 xvAarsection. 
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' If o, 6, c be the semi-axes of the ellipsoid — h -pr A "■! 

* a p y 

the equation to the cutting plane, a, )S, y being connected 
by the relation 

a* 6* c* 
--f+^+ ^-constant, 

the locus will be a sphere. 

11. A sphere and ellipsoid which intersect are described 
about the same point as centre ; prove that the product of 
the areas of the greatest and least sections of the ellipsoid, 
made by planes passing through the centre and any point 
in the line of intersection of the two surfaces, will be 
constant. 

12. Find the equation of a femilyof spirals which shall 
have this property, that the ratio of any two radii vectores at 
right angles to each other shall be constant 

Show that r^s^a cos 46 . e^ is the equation of such a spiral, 
and trace it. 

18. li F(x, — I be any synmietrical function of x and 



— , then will 

X 



dx dx 






14. A smooth triangular board ABC^ of which the angle 
C IS obtuse, is fixed with its plane vertical, and the side AB 
resting on a horizontal plane : a weight is allowed to run 
down the side CA ; the board is suddenly unfixed ; compare 
the pressure of the weight on the board before and after it is 
allowed to move. 

15. Prove that fe^oae cos (sin 6) d6 — 2*, 
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/.t \/l— c 4r 

andthat f*z — urs-^ — -T=> 

J l — ccoe-^ ^2m 

when c is indefinitely nearly equal to 1, m beii^ a positive 
quantity. 

16. Two equal heavy balls {A and B) are thus suspended; 
the ball {A) by a fine thread from a fixed point, and the ball 
(B) from the lowest point of the ball {A) by another fine 
thread of the same length as the former. The ball (B) 
reoeiyes a slight horizontad blow, determine the motion. 

17. A smooth oblate spheroid, the centre of whidi is fixed, 
is revolving uniformly about its axis of figure, when it 
receives a normal blow ; determine the subsequent motion, 
and show that the instantaneous axis of rotation will always 
lie in the surface of a right cone. 

18. Having the following approxixiiate data : 

-1 A.'— 1 
for rain-water cos \/ — — — — 76°. 40' 

15 



-1 4 /fA* — 1 
and cos — \/ — — — ^46°. 40' : 
fj. 15 

obliquity of ecliptic = 23°. 30': 

latitude of London »» 51°. 30': 
show that, in the latitude of London, no portion of a tertiary 
rainbow can be seen by an 'observer, whose back is turned 
towards the sun, if the Sun be distant from the summer 
solstice by an angle greater than that determined from the 
equation sec ^ = 2 cos 1 1°. 30^. 

19. A ray of light is incident from the centre of an ellip- 
soid, the inner surface of which is polished, and the equation 

a;' y* 2' -» 

of which is-^ + — + — = 1; prove that the equations 

to the reflected ray will be 

'{'7-^) »(^'^-') •(^?->)' 
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where xya are the co-ordinates of the point of incidence, and 

2. — A^ ^ M — 
y "" a* "*" 6* "^ c* • 

20. Assuming the result of the preceding question, prove 
that all rays, which after reflection pass through the line 
gamtymszz, Were before reflection in the surface of the cone 
defined by the equation 

21. Trace the locus of the equation 

-|- — yiog ] 1—2 cos & c-si°^ + c-Ssinf ifj[6. 

22. The vibrations of an elastic medium being defined by 
the equations 

a 13 y 
— -=y = ~ =.F{vt — lx — my—nz), 

where x+ a, t/+ ^, z + y are the co-ordinates at the time t 
of a molecule whose co-ordinates in the state of rest are x, y, 
I, and a, b, c are certain constants ; the vibrations will be 
transversal to the direction of propagation if 

da dl3 dy 

dx'^ dy dz 

23. Two pipes, closed at one end and open at the other, 
<»ie of which is slightly longer than the other, but which are 
in all other respects exactly similar, are placed side by side, 
ftnd made to sound their fundamental notes ; prove that the 
resultant will vary from silence to twice the intensity of 
^ther of the pipes sounded singly, and the interval between 

2 //' 

two successive silences will be — r — 7 , where a is the ve- 

a I — I 

locity of sound, and IV the lengths of the pipes. It may be 
assumed that the type of aerial vibrations is c sin — (at — a?). 
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24. If the horixoDtal magnetic foroe of the £«rth at aaj 
point on its suHIeu^ be resolved into two, X in the ^reetioii 
of the geographical meridian, and T in that perpendJcular to 
it, and X be given generally as a function of the latitade 
and longitude, then i may be fully determined ; but if T 
be given, the same proposition cannot be assorted oooeeraiiig 
X. 



This is the paper in which the Senior Wnu^;ler did 
nineteen problems. 



SENATE-HOUSE EXAMINATION. 
Saturday, c/ai». 4, 1845. 9 ... 11^. 

1. The thickness of a plano-convex lens k one-fifth of ai 
inch, aod its breadth is two inches, find the radios of its 

spherical surface. 

2. The radius of the circle, which touches an hyperbola 
and its asymptotes, is equal to that part of the latos rectom 
produced which is intercepted between the curve and the 
asymptote. 

3. Two persons ^4 and B walk to meet each other from 
the extremities of a line AB ; a third person C, who walks 
faster than either A or B, starts with A^ and when he meets 
B turns back, and so on till they all come together ; the 
distance C walks in the direction AB is twice that whidi he 
walks in the contrary direction, and when they all come 
together he has passed over a space et|ual to AB ; dliow that 
the rates of A, B, C are as 1, 2. 3. 

4. If two circles can be described so that each shall tondi 
the other and three sides of a quadrilateral figure, one-fourth 
of the difference of the sums of the opposite sides is a meai 
proportional between the radii. 

Express the area of the quadrilateral figure in tenns of the 
sides and the radii of the circles. 

5. A plane tivvitot, mor^^a^^ iNy^u\. an. axis in ifei o«b 
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plane parallel to the axb of the Earth, revolves from east to 
WQst with half the Sun's apparent diurnal motion. Show 
that the direction of the reflected rays of sun-light will not 
he sensibly altered during the day. 

6. A fine elastic string is tied round two equal cylinden 
whose surfaces are in contact and axes parallel, the string 
not being stretched beyond its natural length ; one of the 
cylinders is turned through two right angles, so that the 
axes are again parallel ; find the tension of the string, sup- 
podng a weight of 1 lb. would stretch it to twice its natural 
length. 

7. A uniform sphere moveable about a fixed point in its 
snrfiEU^e rests against an inclined plane ; find the pressure on 
the fixed point Supposing the diameter which passes through 
the fixed point to be horizontal, show that if the plane be 
suddenly removed the pressure will be increased or diminished 
according as the inclination of the plane was less or greats 

tMl-»f. 

8. The cross wires of an equatorial are out of adjustment ; 
show how to find the distance of the intersection of the cross 
wires from the true centre of the field by observation of a 
known star. 

9. On a given day the curves traced out by the extremities 
of the shadows of objects of the same vertical height, in 
whatever latitude they may be, have the same curvature at 
noon. 

10. If ^ {x) be an fdgebraical polynomial of less than i» 
dimensions, 

f -F{x)d x 1 d^' c a-^ J 



11. Fmd a curve, such that if perpendiculars be drawn 
firom two given points upon the tangent at any point, the 
area included by the perpendiculars the tangent and the 
dbtance between the points shall be a maximum. 

12. If from any point tangent planes are drawn to a 
surface of the nth order, the pomts of contact will all lie on\i 
surface of the (» — l)th order. 

VOL, II, 19 
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24. If the horixoDtal magnetic foroe of the £«rth at aaj 
point on its surface be resolved into two, X in the ^reeiioii 
of the geo^aphical meridian, and T in that perpendicular to 
it, and X be given generally as a function of the latitude 
and longitude, then x may be fully determined ; bat if Y 
be given, the same proposition cannot be asserted oooeei fling 
X. 



This is the paper in which the Senior Wnu^;ler did 
mMietn problems. 



SENATE-HOUSE EXAMINATION. 
Saturday, Jan, 4, 1845. 9 ... 11^. 

1. The thickness of a plano-convex lens is one-fifth of ai 
inch, and its breadth is two inches, find the radius of its 
spherical surface. 

2. The radius of the circle, which touches an hyperbola 
and its asymptotes, is equal to that part of the latus rectum 
produced which is intercepted between the curve and the 
asymptote. 

3. Two persons A and B walk to meet each other firom 
the extremities of a line ^iS; a third person C, who walks 
faster than either A or Z?, 8tai*ts with ^1, and when he meets 
B turns back, and so on till they all come together ; the 
distance C walks in the direction AB is twice that which he 
walks in the contrary direction, and when they all come 
together he has passed over a space equal to AB ; show that 
the rates of A^ B, C are a& 1, 2, 3. 

4. If two circles can be described so that each shall touch 
the other and three sides of a quadrilateral figure, one-fourth 
of the difference of the sums of the opposite sides is a mean 
proportional between the radii. 

Express the area of the quadrilateral figure in terms of the 
sides and the radii of the circles. 

5. A plane mmor, moN^^\^ ^\>out an axis in its own 
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plane parallel to the axis of the Earth, revolves from east to 
west with half the Sun's apparent diurnal motion. Show 
that the direction of the reflected rays of sun-light will not 
be sensibly altered during the day. 

6. A fine elastic string is tied round two equal cylinders 
whose surfaces are in contact and axes parallel, the string 
not being stretched beyond its natural length ; one of the 
cylinders is turned through two right angles, so that the 
axes are again parallel ; find the tension of the string, sup- 
posing a weight of 1 lb. would stretch it to twice its natural 
length. 

1. A uniform sphere moveable about a fixed point in its 
sur&ce rests against an inclined plane ; find the pressure on 
the fixed point Supposing the diameter which passes through 
the fixed point to be horizontal, show that if the plane be 
suddenly removed the pressure will be increased or diminished 
according as the inclination of the plane was less or greater 
tan-»f. 

8. The cross wires of an equatorial are out of adjustment ; 
show how to find the distance of the intersection of the cross 
wires from the true centre of the field by observation of a 
known star. 

9. On a given day the curves traced out by the extremities 
of the shadows of objects of the same vertical height, in 
whatever latitude they may be, have the same curvature at 
noon. 

10. If F (x) be an algebraical polynomial of less than i» 
dimensions, 

p -F{x)d x 1 d^' c ^,x, «-<? > 



11. Find a curve, such that if perpendiculars be drawn 
from two given points upon the tangent at any point, the 
area included by the perpendiculars the tangent and the 
distance between the points shall be a maximum. 

12. If from any point tangent planes are drawn to a 
surface of the nth order, the pomts of contact will all lie on jl 
surface of the (n — l)th order. 

VOL, II, 19 
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a^ y* «« 
18. All lectiow of the surfiwe -=- + ir+ T'^h ^^^ 

are at tlic same distance p from its centre, have thar coitiei 
in the surface of which the equation is 

14. Eight centres of force, resident in the comers of t 
enhe, attract, according to the same law and with the same 
ahsolute intensity, a particle placed very near the centre of 
the cube : show that the resultant action passes through the 
centre of the cube, unless the law of force be that of the 
inverse square of the distance. 

16. A number of equal particles, attracting each other 
directly as the distance, are constrained to move in pandM 
tabes ; if the positions of the particles be given at the oom- 

mencement of the motion, determine the subsequent motioB 
of each ; and show that the particles will oscillate symme- 
trically with respect to the plane perpendicular to the tubes, 
which passes through tlieir centie of gravity at the com- 
mencement of the motion. 

16. A hollow sphere, filled with equal quantities of two 
incompressible fluids which do not mix, revolves uniformly 
about its vertical diameter, and the fluid particles are 
relatively at rest. Find the angular velocity, supposing that 
the lighter fluid just touches the lowest point in the surface 
of the sphere. 

17. An ellipsoid floats in stable equilibrium in a fluid of 
double its density. Compare the time of a small oscillation 
about either axis of the plane of floatiition with the time of a 
small vertical oscillation. 

18. The value of the definite integral 

ya log(l +ncos'd)rfd 



may be found, wWlcixev ^^\\.\\q value is given to ??, from the 
ibrmula 



4H 






f^ ]og{l+neaft)dd = 



— log {(l + n)( + n,)(l+n,)...}, 
where ii, n^, n, . . . are quantities connected by the equation 



n . _ V 



4(n,+l) • 



SENATE-HOUSE EXAMINATION. 
Saturday, Jan. 4, 1845. 1 ... 4. 

^/5 \^5 

1. FiKB the value of .^ , ,^ + -7 7;- to four places 

^/3+^/2 ^^3— >/2 *^ 

ef deoimalB. 

2. The ratio of the number of combinations of 4n things 
tehen 2n together to that of 2n tilings taken n together is 

1.3. 5. ..( 4 n— 1) 

(1.3.5...2?*— 1)"" 

a. A coin is thrown up 20 times in succession ; what is 
the probability that the head will present itself an odd 
number of times ? 

0, Prove that (cos & + ^/IITsin ^)"* = cos md + ^ — 1 sin 
mB, whether m be integral or fractional, positive or negative. 

6. Investigate the position of a point whose distance from 
any point of the curve y* = /« + na^ is a rational ftinction of 
the abscissa. 

y. The shortest distance between two straight lines is per- 
pendieular to both. 

6, A straight line and a curve of the n^ order cannot have 
more than n points in common. 

Prove that every straight line which touches a curve of the 
tlurd order must also cut the curve. In what case will it cut 
it at the point of contact ? 
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8. Prove that the curve whose equation isy + x log, ap=0 
touches the axis of y at the origin, but for a sufficiently small 
positive value of x lies further from it than any curve whose 
equation is y = <u^ which touches it 

s. Reduce 

{ax by) {xdy — ydx) {a'x + h^y) dy + {a"x +6''y) dx 

= 
to a linear equation, and integrate the following equations, 

xdy + ydx = xyzdz^ 

dz dz 

dx dy 

10. Describe Newton^s telescope with Ramsden's eye- 
piece, and trace a pencil from a given point in the object to 
the eye. 

Show what ought to be the form of the plane mirror in 
order to stop as little light as possible. Supposing the longer 
diameter of such a mirror 2 inches, and the diameter of the 
object-mirror 8 inches, find approximately what fraction of 
each incident pencil is stopped. 

^. Prove that an algebraical equation, whose roots are not 
all real, must have an even numbfer of impossible roots. 

>]. When a particle moves under the action of any forces 
in one plane, the effective accelerating force on the particle at 
the time t is equivalent to 

dv , 

-T- in the direction of the tangent, 

and — in that of the normal to the path described, 
P 

V being the velocity at the time t and p the radius of cur- 
vature. 

Apply the above expressions to find the orbit described by 
a particle about a centre of force varying directly as the 
distance, and find where the tangential force is greatest. 

13. Describe accurately the phenomena of Newton's rings, 
and show how t\vcy TCi?>iy \yi ^Q,cioxxw\fcd for on the theory of 
interferences. 
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If the rings be formed between a prism and a lens, and 
the angle of incidence at the second surface of the prism 
exceed the critical angle, what appearance is presented? 
What conclusion would this seem to warrant respecting the 
extent of the molecular influence of glass on the luminiferous 
ether ? 



SENATE-HOUSE EXAMINATION. 
Monday, Jan, 6, 1845. 9 . . . 11^. 

1. Dbtermine the equation of the diameter of a given 
system of parallel chords in an ellipse ; and prove that if one 
diameter be parallel to the chords of another, the latter 
diameter will also be parallel to the chords of the former. 

2. There are four numbers, the first three of which are in 
geometrical progression, and the last three in arithmetical ; 
me sum of the first and last is 14, and that of the second and 
third 12 ; find the numbers. 

a. Show how to calculate the three roots of a cubic 
eauation by means of trigonometrical tables, the roots being 
all reaL 

4. How is the existence of a conjugate point indicated 
analytically ? Determine whether there is such a point in 
the curve whose equation is 

y* — 2iry+2a;' — «* = 0. 
Trace the locus of the equation e ^ "^ = sin /^V 

jS. Prove that a recurring series may in general be 
resolved into a number of geometrical series. What 
exception is there to this proposition ? 

y. Show how, by particular observations, the longitude of 
the node and the inclination of a planet's orbit may be 
determined. 

7. Integrate the partial differential equation 

dz dz «. 

dx dy 

M, N and P heing functions of x, y and z. 
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Distiiignish between the complete primithe flnd the general 
primitive of a partial dif^ntial equation oi the finl <se6i&t, 

S, Apply D'Alembert^s prindple to prove the genend 
dynamical equation 

and hence deduce the six equations of motion of a rigid 
body. 

What postulate is involved in the ordinary mode of 
appljdng D'Alembert*s principle to establish the ^ndamental 
equation of Hydrodynamics ? 

9. Find the number of vibrations in one second eorrespondr 
i^ to the fundamental note of a straight tube open at one 
end and closed at the other. 

How may the velocity of sound in any gas be measured f 

^. Investigate formulae for determini&g the effiKt of a tmaB 
disturbing force on the osciUations of a simple cyck»dal 
pendubim. 

Hence show that the time of oscillation will not be senaiblj 
affected by the resistance of the air, supposing the amount of 
the resistance to depend solely on t^e velocity of the pendu- 
lum. 

11. Prove that in every surface of the second order whidi 
has a centre, there are three prindpal diametral planes at 
right angles to one another. 



SENATE-HOUSE EXAMINATION. 

Monday, Jem, 6, 1845. 1 ... 4. 

1. The positions of three stations A, B and C, have been 

laid down on a map, and an observer at D (a station in the 

same horizontal plane as ^ ^ and C) determines the angles 

ADB and EDO ; give a geometrical construction for laying 

down D on the map. 
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01. If ^ be a prime nnmber and a be not divisible by p, 
thai a^^ is of the form mp + 1; and the index of the lowest 
power of a which has fliis form is either /> — 1 or a sub*- 
multiple of it. 

3. The nmnber of faces of any polyhedron, added to that 
of its comers, exceeds the number of its edges by two. 

p. Show that 

v/r sin~=Vflt(l4-e)sin -» 



V 



v/rco3 -= v'a (1 — e)cos -, 

where u is the eccentric anomaly of a planet, v its true 
anomaly, r its radius vector, a the semi-axis major and e the 
eccentricity of its orbit. 

6. Prove L^ndre's theorem for solving a spherical 
triangle, the lengths of the sides of which are small compared 
to the radius of the sphere. 

Show how to apply the theorem, if two sides and the 
included angle of the triangle are given. 

6. A particle moves on a smooth surface, and is acted on 
by no force except the reaction of the surface ; determine the 
differential equation of its path. 

Y. Prove that in a compound pendulum the centres of 
oscillation and suspension are reciprocal. 

y. Determine whether there are any places on the Earth*8 
surface at which a given solar eclipse appeal's central, and, if 
there are, show how to find their latitude and longitude. 

5. Examine the effect produced on the position of the 
Moon's nodes by the ablatitious force. 

Show how the plane of a sateUite's orbit is affected by the 
oblateness of the primary. 

6. Two convex lenses of the same substance have the same 
axis ; determine the distance between them in order that the 
oombination may form an achromatic eye-piece for an 
astronomical telescope. 
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11. Bhoiw that a term in the expansion of the distorbing 
ftmcdon, whidi goes through all its values in a penod nearlj 
eqnal to that of the disturbed planet, will produce a con- 
siderable inequality in the radius vector. 



SENATE-HOUSE EXAMINATION. 

* TuKSDAT, Jan. 7, 1 845. 9 ... 1 1^. 

du du du 

1. TaAKBFORM *T"+y^ + «^ + — into an expres- 

y* «• 

non in which x, — , — ...... shall be the independent variables. 

2. If the complete int^ral of the linear equaticm 

f(~)y = o (1) 

be known, show how to integrate the equation 

and if the coefficients of the equation (1) are constant, and 
the roots of the equation / {u) = are a^ a^.., a„ prove thai 
the integral of (2) is 

y =^fd X ^T 'i^'fd X e^V V . . .fd x f(%— .-,>• 

Jdxe-\'cf^{x), 

a. Investigate the relation between the amplitudes of two 
elliptic functions (having the same modulus) and that of a 
third equal to their sum or difference. 

A body attached to a fixed point by a string revolves in a 
vertical circle ; find the arc described in a quarter of the time 
cf one revolution after the body leaves the highest point, the 
tension of the string at lYial i^mV\ievft^Tfcv>. 
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4. Prove that y^ax •{- a^ and y =r^ - — h ( — Vf \ 

are distinct solutions of the same equation in finite differences ; 
and hence show how either of them may be derived from the 
other by treating the parameter (a or o) as variable. 

p. Assuming the equations of motion of the Moon, obtain 
the accurate differential equation for calculating 9, the tangent 
of the inclination of the Moon's radius vector to the plane of 
the ecliptic. 

Show that the integral oi-jr-^ + 8=i0 will not be a first 

approximation to the value of s after several revolutions of 
the Moon, and find the true first approximation. 

y. Investigate the law of variation of the density in the 
interior of the Earth supposed at rest, the pressure at any 
point being assumed to vary as the square of the density. 

How is the mean density of the Earth determined ? 

^. Prove the following formula for the variation of the 
mean distance in a disturbed orbit, 

da^ 2na^ dR 

dt f/. dB 

Assuming the approximate equations 

de,_^ na dR d*K, na dR 

dt {IS die dt \u de 

calculate the inequality of the fourth order in the longitude 
of a disturbed planet arising from the following term in the 
development of i?, 

Pe»e" cos { 13 (w< + g) — 8 {n't + g') — Sir — 2*' } *. 

8. Two perfectly similar series of waves of common white 
light of equal intensity emanate from two points A^ B, very 
near each other. Calculate the appearance produced on a 

• ^srff/-f-f 4.368in(nt-V t — t^-V ^Wi- 

19* 
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sufficiently distant screen^ a normal to wbich meeto the fine 
AB si right angles. 

Explain how the result of the investiffation maj be 
applied to determine the lei^th of an nndnlatioii. 



SENATE-HOUSE EXAMINATION. 

Tuesday, Jan. 7, 1846. 1 ... 4. 

^* v«9 v»9«~v« being Taloes of v corresponding to Tsfaies 
a, 6, ... c of Xj establish the following formula of interpolation, 

(x — h).,.(x — c) (x — a).^(x — e) , 

V = ^ i TV. + ^ ' 2i ''Vj + dfc 

(a — b) ... (a — c) (6 — a) ... {b — c) 

Show that if v« = t^^ = ... t^^ the value of v givo^ by this 
formula is independent of x. 

2. Find the position of the plane, with respect to wbich the 
sum of the moments of the momenta of the different particles 
of a material system is a maximum, none of the forces of the 
system being extraneous to it, and show that this position is 
invariable. 

In the application of this result to the solar system, is it 
necessary to take into account the motion of the sun and 
planets about their respective axes ? 

a. K a, a', ^, /3' be quantities subject to the conditions 

then will 

/(a cos u -\-a' smu, ^ cosu+ /3' sin u) du = 

/(cos w, sin u) du. 



What is meant "by \Xi^ prxuclpoX N;!\»fe Qf a definite integral 
which presents itad^ \xTv^t «xi\\ve«X«ra«sai^^ssr«.\ 
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4. A plate of loeland spar is bounded by planes perp^- 
dienlar to the axis of the crptal : determine the difference of 
the retardations of the ordinary and extraordinary wave 
fronts, light being incident nearly in the direction of the aads. 
Give a general explanation of the origin of the coloured rings 
product when a crystalline body is interposed between a 
polarizing and an analyzing plate. 

jS. If the equation to the surface of a nearly spherical 
homogeneous body of density p be 

r = a {1 + a (yo + yi+ya +...)}> 
(where a is a very small quantity and y^y yi, y^ ... Laplace's 
coefficients,) and V be the potential of its attraction on an 
external particle, the distance of which from the origin is c, 
prove that 

4flrpa' 4flrpa» $ -, , ^i « , y* «« , } 
3c c ( 3c5c, i 

Hence show that, if the attracted particle be on the 

dV 
surface of the attracting body, the expression 1^+ 2a — — 

has the same value for all bodies differing very slightly in 
magnitude from the sphere, the radius of which is a. 

/* • dy 

6. Investigate the condition in order that / 9 (ar, y, -r- ...) 

(fj; may be a maximum or a minimum. 

Show that, whatever function y is of a?, if y and 2; are so 

div dz 

related tfiat 9 (a?, y, -~ ... ) = >]^ (jr, 2, — ... ), then ASy=z BSz^ 

dX CL'X 

where A is the expression which equated to zero forms the 
condition of maximum or minimum for /(p dx^ and B is the 
corresponding expression for /^ dx, 

y. If p, p' be the two principal radii of curvature at any 
point of a curve surface, and R the radius of curvature of a 
normal section inclined at an angle ot to the principal section 
corresponding to the former, 

1 cos'a sin'a 

5"" V^V"^ 
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6. Investigate the equation for determining tlie pemument 
temperature of any part of a prism of small transvene 
section. 

If the two extreme sections of the prism be maintained at 
eonstant temperatures, and its lengta be supposed divided 
into any number of equal parts, and Vi, tr„ v, .^ be the tem- 
peratures at these points of division, prove that — ^ ^^ is 



a constant quantity. 



^rn 



CLASSICAL TRIPOS. 

1845. 
Two and a half ffoun. 

Translate into Latin Hexameters : 

Black as night 
The dungeon * * * * Two sentinels 
In iron armour cased, dim torches held 
Before the portal. On her lily cheek 
The sullen lustre glared. A fetal draught, 
Hemlock or atropa, beside her placed, 
Excluded hope ; one hand was on the bowl 
Irresolute : the other propped her brow, 
From which neglected the bright ringlets streamed 
On her white bosom, which heaved strong and slow. 
Beside her stood in liierarchal robes 
Ravenna's priest ; two damsels tired in white 
Seemed brideraaids, listening for the nuptial vow 
In that sepulchral chamber. 

A gloomy fosse 
Yawned thro' the floor, where stood two shapes succinct 
For their funereal labours and prepared 
To render dust to dust 

Thus willed 
Hard Valentmlan, to a sister's guilt 
Relentless ; inslaiit dL^a>i!i[i^ «xi^\xLSki^\^l 
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Oblivious inhumation ; or the choice 
Of hymeneal bonds with one abhorred, 
Too feeble oV the imperial throne to cast 
Umbrage and fear. 

Despairing thrice 
The deadly bowl she lifted, and thrice stopped 
Appalled. 

Slowly at length, with no consenting will. 
And eyes averse, she stretched her beauteous hand 
To that detested bridegroom, and received 
The nuptial blessing, to her anguished heart 
Worse than a malediction. Then burst forth 
Grief impotent. Grasping the forbidden bowl, 
Frantic she strove for what she late refused. 
That baneful drink ; and, baffled, cast her limbs 
Into the loathsome grave, imploring death. 



Into Ltrics : 



Again those sounds sweep on. 
Crushing the air to sweetness ; 

They came, and they are gone : 
Again my dreams desert me, 

I sit once more alone. 

When from some doomed city 
Her Gods depart, such sound 

Of mixed reproof and pity, 
In refluent airs half drowned, 

Is heard at night among the clouds. 
By kneelers on the ground. 
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CLASSICAL TRIPOS. 

February^ 1845. 

Tknt Haurt. 
Travslatx : 

AHAOI ^I ou xor* $v (uiouvov dXXol ravra^ 4 l(fi|^9pii| 
J)( ^<fri XP^f^ (frou^arov si xoi 'A^vafoi rupawsu^fuvoi fiiv 
tOdofbOJv Objv <r^la^ rspiofxiovrejv if<fav ^a roXlfuiia dffcsivou^ 
flUmXXox^^vrfff ^^ rupawcijv fMxxpo) rpuroi l^ivovro* ^X«r 
6!7v raZrcL, Sri xacsx^|Ubffvoi /liv idsXoxobc^ov, cj^ Setf^orji 
ify<i^6iuvor iXfu^poi^lvrGJv ^^ ouro^ Sxatfrog iuvr^ rpodufui^sr* 
xarffp/a^s<fto. ouroi fiiv vuv raura Iv'ptitfcfov. 

Oiiparoi ^i fisra roura J^ Asov l«'SfMrov, ^ouXoftsvoi 
riifa<f6ai 'A^vaiour f; ^^ Iludti^ cUro (f^^cjv (xiv auricjv oux 
f^>l ajrorcfiv e/vai riVjv, J^ iroX^^>j|uiov 5i i^svsixavrag ixsKsvs 
ryv ay^Kfra distfSon' d-jrsX^ovrwv civ dsoitpjirwv, s5^9£pov co 
Xpi1<J'T»ipiov ttXiTjv iroiT)(fafjLffvoi. wf Jiru vdavovro 6e Xeyovruv 
auTiu)v Twv a^itfra 6is(f6ai^ siVav oi 0>i)3aroi dxojtfavreg 
rouT^wv " Oi)x civ ayx*^*"* fjfJ^^wv oix^ou(fi Tavayparoi re 
xoi Kopcjvarot xai Gstftriisg, xai ovroi ys ol^lol r^^uv ahi 
{La.y((i\i.svo\ <po^ufj.GJ^ tf'uv^ia^^poucfi rov ^roXsfjbov ; ri ^sf 
rouT^wv ye disd^ai ; dXXa |xaXXov fiij ou rouro ]i ro 
Xp^<J'T*ipiov ;" 

What Grecian state would you mention as proving the 
assertion in the first paragraph, and as connected with the 
meaning of the oracle ? You may illustrate from Euripides. 

What variety of construction do verbs of sense admit of ? 



"OTI jjiiv ya^ a\ <t>oivi(J'(fai V7]Sg iirraxal TS(f(fapaxovra xai 

Ixarov li'^x?^ A(firivSo\) d(pixov<ro (f(tq>ig i(fTr Siori Sc oux ^X^ov 

^roXXtt)^^ sixoL^srar ol fxsv yap liva Siarpi^ji dirs'kdCiv u)(fitsp 

xcu Si6yo7)6ri TOL Twv IlsXoirovviitficjv rpo(priv yoiJv o'J^iv /SeXriov 

dXXd xai X^^P^^ ^ Ttt^.wg, w •if^ti(Jwbu-)^^f\, «KaL^^v^N' qI 6$ ?va 
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d(p6isy xai rap &j^ aurori; ou^sv gjAsXXs yj^v^ttstt^r ftXXof ^i^ ^ 
xofujSoi^^ ff'vsxa f% i^ Aoxs^atfiiovoLy ro [or 7air| Xi^^scfdai Ji^ 
oux dJixsr, clXXcl xoi ffct^g oT;^srai iv'i ro^ vou; iiXi)^lfiif 
rsrXijpojfiiva^ ifiioj jx^vroi ^oxs? (foup^o'rarov sTvai v'pijS^ 
ifvsxa xoi oLvaxGjp^i]^ ro3v *£X>.^vixo3v ro vaurixov oux dyaysTv, 
(p^opS^ jxsv, Iv oV^ itapfisi sxsttfs xeci ^iIjjlsXXsv, (ivi«)'ci}<fsuf Si, 
Srw^ jx^^ST^pou^ fl'potfd^fASvof /rf^uporipouf •'oiV/I, ^-rsi siys 
ij9ouX^^i} * ^ia«'oX8|Ub^<fai, IviqKtvs^ o^ou oux lvJioi«<fr&>^. 
Ko|ji(<f0c^ 2^(ilp av Aax9^af|Ubov^oif n)v vix^v xard ro ff/xo^ l^crfxtv, 
•T yB xtd Iv r^ raipovri civrivaXo)^ fMiXXov ^ ^itoSe8<frip(i}s r^ 
vttunx^ dv^&jpfMvv* Kartt^cjp^ ^^ fiaXitfra xa/ i^v sfirs irpo^eM'nr 
mS xofxiVflt^ To^ vau^. "£911 yoLp avroLg i'Ka(f(fovg 4 ^^^ 
PouftksCs ira^s ^XXs^^var 6 8i x^P'^ ^^ ^iT^rou Iv coiJfy 
ffc^f^o) In §(fysvj ours avoKutfa^ ^oKka, rojv j8a<fiXlb^, ra rt 
aiirol dr' i>^Mf(f6v(0)v itpSs^g, 

* Tou may adopt van]^ authorised reading you prefer. 
What is the imperfect of e?(Ai, and what the aorist (in use) of 
7i}|Ubi ? Give some account of the person alluded to above, his 
character compared with that of a contemporary Satrap, and 
his influence upon the war and the fortunes of Aldbiades. 



KAI Trjy fiiv KXu^oj rji Ss^i^ X^'P' l9tt4rrojj.lvi}v ^fuvsirnf* 
Tpi(psiv rou oU'paxrou rigv I^oj ^rspKpopav, ^laXsiVoucfav XP^^^h 
ri)v Ss *Arpo«'ov rij dpiCrspqt rdf Jvro^ au oMfourw^ rijv ^1 
Aax^^'iv Iv fiilpsi Ixarspa^ Ixarlpa t^ X^'P' l9c^«TS<f^i* 
S^a^ oSiv, Ivsi^i) d^ixi(f6ou, su6vg $sTy /Ivai a'do^ ri)v Aax^^* 
«'po94nilv o2i V rivd <f(pas nfpojrov jj.lv Iv rdfsi oiaflV^ai, UretrUy 
XajSovra Ix ruv r^^ Aoix^<''sc*'^ ^ovdroiv xX^pou^ rs xai /S(fr)v 
«'apa^fiiyfjbara, olvajSdvra Ivi ti ^^fMi 54/i)Xoy s/^rsrv 'Avd^^mi^ 
^v^arpo; xopnfig Aa')(i(fsoiS Xo^^ou^ "^^X^ l^^lfjbspoi, dpx^ fiXXif^ 
rspio^ou ^v7]rou vlvou^ davar^(p6pou, oux ^l*^^ ^aifi^v X^€rai| 
olXX' ufAsri? ^aifjbova aSp^o'Sif^s' itpCtrog S* 6 Xaycijv <rpcDrof 
a]pei<f6u ftiov S (fuvlo'rai 1^ dvayxriS' dpsri) ^1 dolo'^'orov, ^v 
Tijxojv xai drijjLa^CiJv vXlov xai iXarrov avrrig ^xao'ro^ ^f si* a/rfa 
iXofxIvou* Ashg dvaiVio^. Taura s/v'ovra ^7-^^ou M nta^ras 
rou^ xX^pou^ rov ^1 Trap' a^^ov rsefovra sxa<frov dvaipsrtf^i 
rXi^v ou* 'I ^5 oux l^y* rSi .<^l dvsXojxIv^ ^Xov sfvoi oicoffro^ 
sSX^X^*^* \h^^^ ^^ rouro au^ig rd ruv ^iu» 5(a^SVv^v«x«. 1^^ 
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Trace historically the doctrine above implied. How does 
Plato elsewhere use the word itapaSsiyiuLraj and with what 
sjrnoiijiiis, in what relations ? 



OTK ^ifri S* oLfXouy ouSi to ira(f^6ivy elXXa rh fi^ 9^0 pa 
rtg {nr^ rou Ivavriou, ro ^^ <f(,)Tripia fAa>^ov rou JuvofUi Jvro^ 
^i Tou ivfsXs^^sta ovro^ xoi ifMiou, ourcj^ w^ SCvaiug iyzi 
^fig ivTsKi^nav' deupouv ^dp ytyyerou ro l^ov n^v sf'Kfr^^iu^, 
MTf p 4 oux J<friv dXXoioutf'dai (siV ouro ^^dp ^ iiti$o(ftc ^ slg 
IvrfXi^siav) 4 ^rgpov )^^vo^ dXXoiu(f6U(. Aio ou xoXoi^ ^1 
yjyiiv TO ^povouv, orav 9pov^, dXXoioCkfdoi, uif^sp ov6i rov 
•kro^of^ov orav o/xo^ofi^. To fiiv o&v Big ivTsXij^Buiy ay^y ix 
SvvojUt ovro^ xard ro voouv xai ^povouv ou SiSoufxoKiav dXX* 
iWpav iitutyviuiay ep^Eiv ^ixoiov rflT J* ^x ^uvdfi.51 ovro^ 
fiAv^dvov xo/ XafijSdvov l^rKfr^fifjv unro rou JvrsX£^£ia ?vro( 
xoi ^i^atfxaXixou -^roi ou^s ircuf-xeiv (pariov, wtfirep sip'jjrai, ^ 
860 TpofTovg eivai dXXoiw(f5wff, r^v ts inrl Tag (frspririxag 
BioAi^tig fxSTa/SoXriv xal Trjv M rag s^sig xai ri^v pC(ftv. 
Tou 6* aiV^rirrxou ^ juisv irpwrT) fjLfra/3oXi7 yiverai u-ro rou 
ygvvwvrof, orav Js yevvri&fi, sysi r^oy\ Cj(fntsp inrKfrrnuriv xal ro 
eLl<f6avs(f&ai, Kal ro xar' ivipysiav Ss lit^oiug Xiyerai rw 
^gajpefv 5iaq)^pgi $i, on rou fxsv rd -roiiirixd r^f ivepyeiag 
S^(A)isv, ro opotrov xa/ ro dxou(fro'v, ofjLoiwf 5s xaJ *ra Xoiird rwv 
a/(fd>jrwv. Airiov ^ on rwv xo^' exafl'rov jj xar' ivipystav 
aiC^TjO'if, 1} 5^ iiCKfrriiiv] rwv xa^oXou* raura ^ Jv aur^ ^dg 
itfri rfi '^\i'Xji' ^*o vo7y(j'ai juiiv Jir' aurw, oirorav ^oCXrirai, 
al(f6avS(f6ai ^ oux ^-r' aJrw* dva^xarov ^'dp uirdp^^eiv ro 
aMr\T6v, *OjLioiwf Js rour' lp(^gi xdv rarif iiritfTr^jMig raTg 
rwv a/C^Tjrwv, xa/ 5id njv aur-igv ain'av, on r'i aMrira tuv xaSI' 
ixaifra xal rwv t^wdev. 

How, and apparently from what error, does Cicero 
translate ivTsXi-xeia ? Define the term. 

What Greek philosopher first introduced the distinction 
between rwv xa6* i'xcufrov and rwv xa^oXou ? How on this 
point does the system of Aristotle seem to touch that of 
Flatol 
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CLASSICAL TRIPOS. 

February, 1845. 
Two and. a half Hours. 

Translate into Latin Prose : 

Our business is to attain knowledge, not concerning 
obvious and vulgar matters, but about sublime, abstruse, 
intricate, and knotty subjects, remote from common observa- 
tion and sense ; to get sure and exact notions about which 
will try the best forces of our mind with their utmost 
endeavours ; in firmly settling principles, in strictly deducing 
consequences, in orderly digesting conclusions, in faithfully 
retaining what we learn by our contemplation and study. 
And if to get a competent knowledge about a few things, or 
to be reasonably skilful in any sort of learning, be difficult, 
how much industry doth it require to be well seen in many, 
or to have waded through the vast compass of learning, in no 
part whereof a scholar may conveniently or handsomely be 
Ignorant; seeing there is such a connection of things, and 
dependence of notions, that one part of learning doth confer 
light to another, that a man can hardly well understand any 
thing without knowing divers other things ; that he will be a 
lame scholar, who hath not an insight into many kinds of 
knowledge ; that he can hardly be a good scholar, who is not 
a general one. The knowledge of such things is not innate 
to us ; it doth not of itself spring up in our minds ; it is not 
any ways incident by chance, or infused by grace (except 
rarely by miracle ;) common observation doth not produce it ; 
it cannot be purchased at any rate, except by that, for which 
it was said of old, the gods sell all things, that is for pains ; 
without which, the best wit and greatest capacity may not 
render a man learned, as the best soil will not yield good 
fruit or grain, if they be not planted or sown therein. 
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CLASSICAL TRIPOS. 
Fkbruart, 1845. 
Tliree Hours, 
Tranblats into Enoush Prose : 

^\fX^f Tud Si^wXov oU'ap ^p^vs^ oux Ivi «'afMrav. 
cavvuvli) T^ap fMi IlarpoxX^^ dsiXofo 

xai fMi J^xflurr* iv'^XXsr hxro ^i ^^^Xov auryu 
^ ^aco* roro*! ^i ^'cufiv £9* i|Mp«y «iipd'£ ^^ooio, 

Ofib^l V^UV JXSSIVOV. dtCfltp XpfflUV 'A^Ofb^fAVGOV 

oup)ja( 4*' ^rpuvs, xai dvipa^, d^i^LSy uXi^v, 
v'avro^sv ^x xXi(ftu)v* i^i o dvrip i(f6\og opwpsi, 

(feipa^ r* gJirX^xrou^ ifpo ^* ap' oup^gf xiov ouuruv 

«'oXXd ^* avavra, xaravra, itapavra ts, Joxpiia r' ?Xiov. 

dXX' ore ^11 xv7)fjLouf ^rpotf^/Sav ^roXu^ri^axof *I^f, 

auriV apa Jpu^ u4/tx6f4>ou( Tavarixsl ^aXxb) 

^-ttfAvov gflrgi/ofJLSvoi' ra< ^g li.sya'ka xTUfl'^ouCai 

•'MTTov. ra^ fA6v sfSiroL oia^XiitftfovTSg 'A^aioi 

SxSeov ^jjiiovcjv <rai ^s ^^ova fltod'fl'i ^arguvro, 

^XJojJigvai ^rgJioto, Jtd ^cj^^jta ruxva. 

^oLMTSg d* uXorofiboi ^irpou^ 9^pov, oii^ ^dp ayuyet 

Mripiovrig, ^gpd^uv dva^ijvopo^ 'I^ofibgV)]o^. 

xd5(J'dp' gflr' dxr^f /bdXXov Jiritfx^pw, g vd' dp, 'A^iXXg^ 

^pdo'o'aro IlarpoxXcj jx^^a ^pjov, ^dg 01 au<ru. 

Hon. 7Z. 4/. 

What opinion seems to have prevailed in the Homeric age, 
and what in the age of Pindar and Sophocles, respecting the 
condition of the dead ? 

How is d^<fx8Xov iotm^'^ ^«ii>ctf>XL ixoi^sa <^\n.^uDd8. 



MENEA. KAITOI xaxou ^pog dvSo^ oivSpa ^iM^njv 

01} yof icor' ov^ av sv «r6Xfi vofAoi xoXfi^ 
9^poivr' av, iv6a fiii) xa^so'r^fXT) d^o^, 
our' ^ (frparo^ ^s (fwq? povu^ o^pyoir' In 
(Uii^sv q^ojSou ^pi^Xriiui fkriS' ato^g ^<*>v. 
dXX' av^pa ^pi), xav tfo5fi.a ^sw^o*/} jx^^^a, 
^oxsrv ^s<f67y av xav d^ro (ff/iixpou xaxov. 
^80f yap ^ frp6(f6(fTtv al(fy(Cvri d' ^f/»oiJ, 
tfwriipiav I'p^ovra rovS* i^idraud^* 
Krou ^ £)Sp]^siv (^pav d' a fSoCXerat ^apfj, 
ra^Tv^y vof/»i^s rijv a'oXiv Yp^v^j ^ori 
i^ oupi&^v ^pafjio0(fav s/^ pv6hv iee(fsTy» 
(ilXX' ^(frarci} /jioi xai ^^0^ ri xaipiov, 
xa/ luvi ^oxojfiLSv (^pcjvrs^ av ^^a^juieda 
odx ilvririo'siv a?^t^ av Xu^rcojAS^a. 
Sp^si itapaKKa^ raura. irpoo'^sv ouro^ ^v 
aiflwv CppitfT^r vuv ^* Jyci fji^y' au (ppovw. 

Soph. Ajax. 

dXk* Itfrarw fAoi xai' ^^o^. How (according to Plutardi) 
was this principle recognized in the city of Menelaus ? 



IIH. XAAAN xsXsucj ^S(fjj.a irpiv xXatsiv rivel, 

%at ^^6s x^^P^S SutrC-x^ovg dviivou, 
ME. iyu) S* dfl'au^w y' aXXof oup^ TJCtfwv tfi^sv, 

xa/ r^<f^8 «'oXX(ij xupibJ^Fpo^ ysyug, 
IIH. «'£jf ; ^ rov cLjaov o?xoir o/x4(fsi; |xoX(i!)v 

^fiup'; ou;( &Xj( (foi ro3v xarol litaprif^y xpaxeTv ; 
ME. sTkoy viv a/p^aXcidrov Jx Tpoia^ iyu^ 
HH. oujAo^ (^i y* auri^v iXajSs ^ra?^ «'ai^o^ yipf^g* 
ME. ouxouv ^sfvou rdixd rdxsivou r' if/»a ; 
HH. ^pav s?, xaxcj^ ^ ou, fiuf]^ ol«'oxrstvSfv j8ia. 
ME. if r^v5^ d.*Kklgiig ou«'or' Jg Jjul^^ X^P^^* 
HH. (fx^^Tpu) $i T(^$8 tfov xadai|xa|&) xapa. 
ME. •4/ai;(r6v y', ?v' slSjjgy xai ^ikag nepidskAi (uiou. 

EuB. Androm» 



n, *QAl xsksCsig xaraxXiv^ai ; 
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*1. rw^ ^ai; 

BA. Ta yovar' exrstvs, xai' yufivatfrixw^ 

u^pov ^urKoufov (fsaurov jv roTg (frpujULacfiv. 

^po^i^v 6ia(fai, xpsxaSl auXr^g dau/xoifov* 
u^Gjp xara x^'P^^ ^^^ rpa^^^a^ siV^^peiv 
^SMtvoujULSv* d^ovsvi'iubfibsd* i^$vi (fitivSoiiiSv, 

^I. rpo^ ro5v dfojv, ivuvviov lo'riojjj.ffda ; 

BA. auXf]rpi^ 6v6(^6(fviif6v, o\ S^ (fujAirorai 
s/(fiv 0iGJpo^, AiVxtvT]^, ^avo^, KXidJv, 
{^vo^ Tts Srspos ifpos x$(paKrig ^Axitfropog, 
TovTotg |uvojv TOL (^xoXi oVo)^ Si^si xakCjg, 

4>L aX^^s^, («)^ ovSsig AiaxpiGdv Jsf srai. 

BA. i/eij SiVojAar xai ^i) ^^ap sijj.' iyd KX^eov, 
^^Gj ^^ «'pbiro; *ApfJLo^iou* ^^gsi ^i (fu. 

AiRiSTOPH. VespcB. 

ug oxiSslg AiaxpiGdv. What is the point of this ? What 
parody of a tfxoXiov is elsewhere given by Aristophanes? 
What is meant by ^Su *ApfAo^iou ? 



EKPATH2E 6s xai -srod' "EXXava (frparov Iludwvi, ru^a « 
fAoXwv »AvT. jS'. 

xai rov 'lo'^jAor xttf NfffiiioL <fW(pavov, MotVat<fl r' l^cjx' dpotfaty 

Tpig jJLSv Jv «'6vrofo iruXaKfi Xa^^v, 

rpig S^ xai (f6i»sVo7g Sa^iSoig iv ^ASpa(fTsi(fj vojulcj. 

Zsu irarsp, ro3v fibdv Iparai 9psvi\ ifiya o\ (frofj^a* «ray Jl rik^g 

iv riv spy(*)v' ou^ oLjxox^cj xap^ia, «'poo'(p^peijv roXjxav, 
^fapaiTgrrai x°^P*^' 

yvwrol 06iafV «'« xa/ Htfrig ajxiXXa^ai irspi 'Eat. j8'. 

iif^arctiy a^Xeov xopu^ff CflraTov 5* S(f'xsv Hitfa 

*IlpaxKiog rsS^ov* &SeTai ye fiiv oljAjSoXa^av 

iv rsXsrar^ dig 'A^avaiuv viv ^jULipa/ 

XGJfMto'av* yalcL Si xaudetVa «rupi xap^'o^ iXaiag 

IjxoXev "Hpa^ rov suavopa Xaov, iv dyyiuiv ipxetfiv ^rajx^roixIXoi^. 

PiND. }^em, X. 

Explain oiitsl3oK6L6aVf reXsraTg, ofxcpai. 
yaj'a 5s X. T. X. What modem discovery is iUustrated by 
tbiB passage ? 
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CLASSICAL TRIPOS. 

February, 1845. 
Two and a half Hours, 

Translate into Greek Iambics : 

I DO entreat you, go not, noble guests : 

What although tyranny and impious hate 

Stand sheltered by a father's hoary hair ? 

What if 'tis he who clothed us in these limbs 

Who tortures them and triumphs ? What if we, 

The desolate and the dead, were his own flesh. 

His children and his wife, whom he is bound 

To love and shelter ? Shall we therefore find 

No refuge in this merciless wide world ? 

Oh, think what deep wrongs must have blotted out 

First love, then reverence, in a child's prone mind. 

Till it thus vanquish shame and fear ? Oh, think I 

I have borne much, and kissed the sacred hand 

Which crushed us to the earth, and thought its stroke 

Was perhaps some paternal chastisement ! 

Have excused much, doubted, and when no doubt 

Remained, have sought by patience, love and tears, 

To soften him ; and when this could not be, 

I have knelt down through the long sleepless nights, 

And lifted up to God, the Father of all. 

Passionate prayers ; and when these were not heard, 

I have still borne : — until I meet you here, 

Princes and kinsmen, at this hideous feast 

Given at my brother's death. Two yet remain, 

His wife remains and I, whom if ye save not, 

Ye soon may share such merriment again 

As fathers make over their children's graves. 
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CLASSICAL TRIPOS. 

Ferbuaet, 1845. 

Three Moure, 

Translate, with illuttnUioiiay when Deeeauurj : 

Delectum oonsulum M. Postumii Pyrgensk cum mi^gBO 
prope motu rerum factum impediit Pnblicanim eni FoBte- 
miua, qui multis aunis parem fraude avaritiaque liRininttn in 
civitate habuerat, pneter T. Pomponium Veientamun, qumi 
popuUntem temere agros in Lucama dacfta HaniMHHii priofe 
anno oeperant Carthaffinienaea. Hi, quia pablicnm perioilum 
erat a vi tempestatis m iis qu» portarontur ad earareitiiB, el 
ementiti erant falsa naufiragia, et ea ipsa qu» rera reaiuicia- 
verant firaude ipeorum &cta erant non caso. In Teleras 
quassasque naves paucis et parvi pretii rebus imposhis, cum 
mersissent eas in alto, exceptis in praeparatas scaphas nautia, 
multiplices fuisse merces ementiebantur. £a fraus indicata 
M. Atilio pnetori priore anno fuerat, ac per eum ad senatum 
delata, nee tameii ullo senatusconsulto notata, quia patres 
ordinem publicanorum in tali tempore offensum nolebant 
Populus severior vindex fraudb erat ; excitatique tandem duo 
tribuni plebis Sp. et L. Carvilii, cum rem invisam infamemque 
cemerent, ducentum millium sens multam M. Postumio dix- 
erunt. Cni certandae cum dies adveniseet, oonciliumque tarn 
frequens plebis adesset ut multitudinem area Capitolii vix 
caperet, perorata causa spes una videbatur esse, si C. Servilius 
Casca tribunus plebis, qui propinquus cognatusque Postumio 
erat, priusquam tribus ad suffragiura vocarentur interoessisset 
Testibus datis tribuni populum summoverunt ; sitellaque allata 
est, ut sortirentur ubi Latini sutfragium ferrent. Interim 
publicani instare Casca? ut concilio diem eximeret Populos 
reclamare : et forte in cornu primus sidebat Casca, cui simul 
metus pudorque animum versabat. Cum in eo parum pr«- 
sidii csset, turbanda? rei causa publicani per vacuum summoto 
locum cuneo irruporunt, jurijantes simul cum populo tribu- 
Disque. Nee proeul dimicatione res erat, cum Fulvius consul 
tri bunis *' Nouue vidcUs'' *mc^\\. '''' nq^ m v^x^^em. ccMictos esse, 



et rem ad seditioDem spectaare niu pfopere dhnittitiB jrfebb 
ooDcifium f ' Plebe cUxnissa senatns vocator, et oonanleB refe- 
runt dQ ooncilio plebis tnrbato vi atque audacia pubHcanonmi. 



Cum venissent ad Yada Yolaterrana quae nominantur, vident 
perfamiliarem Naevii, qui ex Gallia pueros venales isti adducebat^ 
L. Publicium, qui ut Romam venit narrat Nsevio, quo in 
looo viderit Quintium : quod nisi ex Publicio narratum Nsevio, 
eeset) non tarn cito res in contentionem venisset. Turn Nsevios 
pueroa circum amicos dimittit ; ipse suos neoessarios ab atriis 
Liciniis et a faucibus macelli corro^at, ut ad tabulam Sextiam 
sibi adsint bora secunda postndie. Veniunt frequentes. 
Testificatur iste, P. Quintium non stitisse, et se stitasse. 
Tabula maxima signis bominum nobilium consignantur : dis- 
oeditur. Postulat a Burrieno pratore Navius, ut ex edicto 
bona possidere liceat Jussit bona proscribi ejus, quicum 
fiuniliaritas fuerat, sodetas erat, affinitas liberis istius yivis 
divelli nuUo modo poterat. Qua ex re intelligi facile potuit, 
nullum esse officium tarn sanctum atque sollemne quod non 
avaritia comminuere ktque yiolare soleat labellos Sex, 
Alpbenus, procurator P. Quintii, familiaris et propinquus Sex. 
Navii, dejicit : servulum imum quem iste prenenderat abdu- 
cit: denunciat sese procuratorem esse; istum aquum esse fama 
fortunisque P. Quintii consulere, et adventum ejus expectare ; 
quod si facere nolit, atque imbiberit ejusmodi rationibus ilium 
ad suas conditiones perducere, sese nibil precari, et si quid 
agere velit judido defendere. Hac dum Roma geruntur, 
Quintius interea contra jus, cousuetudinem, edicta pratorum, 
de saltu agroque communi a servis communibus vi detruditur. 



Inbpiciamub, si placet, exta primum. Persuaderi igitur 
cuiquam potest, ea qua significari dicuntur extis cognita esse 
baruspicibus observatione diutuma? Quam diutuma ista 
fuit? aut quam longinquo tempore observari potuitf aut 
quomodo est oollata inter ipsos, qua pars inimica, qua pars 
fiuniliaris esset: quod fissum periculum, quod commodum 
aliquod ostenderetf Certe si est in extis aliqua vis qua 
declaret futura, necesse est eam aut cum remm natura eese 
conjunctam, aut conformari quodam modo numini deorum. 
Atqtu cum ronmi natura tanta tamc^ue ^aidast^v^ tassuak 



440 APPJUIDIZ. 

Miioi motuiqae diffusa, quid habere potest oommune, dod 
aicam gallinaceum fel, (sunt enim qui vel argutissima luse 
exta eise dicant) sed tauri opimi jecur aut oor aut pulmol 
quid habent naturale, quo declaran poesit quid futuram sitf 
Democritus tameu non ioscite nugatur ut physicus, quo g^m^ 
nihil arrogantius : ^ Quod 'st ante pedes nemo spectat : ooefi 
•crutantur plagas.^ V eram is tamen habitu extonim et colore 
declaran censet hsec duntaxat, pabuli genus et earum remm 
quas terra procreet vel ubertatem vel tenuitatem. O mortalem 
beatum ! cui certo scio ludum nunquam defuisse. Huncciiie 
hominem tantis delectatum esse nu£ns, ut non videret torn 
foturum id veri simUe, omnium cW ^dom exta eodem 
tempore in eundem habitum se coloremque conyerterentf 
Sed si eadem hora aliae pecudis iecur nitidum atqne deoum 
est) aliae horridum et exile ; quid est quod declaran point 
habitu extorum et colore 1 An hoc ejusdem modi est, quale 
Pherecydeum illud, quod est a te dictum ? qui cum aquam 
ex puteo vidisset haustam, terrae motum dixit futurum. 
Parum, credo, impudenter, quod cum factus esset motus dicere 
audcnt, quae vis id effecerit : etiamxie futurum esse aqus 
jugis colore praesentiunt ? Malta istiusmodi dicuntur in 
scholis ; sed credere omnia vide ne non sit necesse. Verum 
sint sane ista Democritea v«ra. Quando ea nos extis exquiri- 
mas? aut quando aliquid ejusmodi ab haruspice inspectis 
extis audivimus ? Ab aqua aut ab igni pericula raonent : turn 
hereditates turn damna denunciant : fissum familiare et vitale 
tractant : caput jecoris ex omni parte diligentissime conside- 
rant: si vero id non est inventum, nihil putant accidere 
potuisse tristius. 

What were the opinions of Democritus on the origin and 
constitution of the world? By what Latin philosophers 
adopted, and by what arguments does Cicero refute them ? 



Ante tempus excisae Numantiae, praeclara in Hispania D. 
Bruti militia fuit : qui, penetratis omnibus Hispauise gentibus, 
iiigenti vi liominum urbiumque potitus numero, aditis quae 
vix audita erant, Gallaeci cognomen meruit. Et ante euro 
paucis annis tarn sevenim illius Q. Macfjdonici in his gentibus 
imperium fuit, ut, cum urbem Coiitrebiam nomine in Hispania 
oppug naret, pviV&as \>T»cA\yv\A \oq;c) c>^\\\\i>^<t v:.Q\!LQTtftB legionarias 
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codem protinus subire jubcret: (acioiitibusque omnibus in 
prodncttt testauaenta, veliit ad certam mortem cundnm foret, 
non deterritus proposito, quern moriturura miserat militem 
victorem reeepit Tantura effecit raixtus timori pudor, 
spesque desperatione qusesita. Hie virtute et seven tate facti^ 
&t Fabius JSmilianus Paulli exemplo disciplinse in Hispania 
fait clarissimus. Decern deinde interpositis annis, qui H. 
Oraochimi, idem Caium fratrem ejus occupavit furor, tarn 
virtutibus ejus omnibus quam huic error! similem, ingenio 
etiam eloquentiaque longe praestantiorem. Qui cum summA 
quiete aoimi civitatis priuceps esse posset, vel vindicandse fra- 
tem» mortis gratia, vel praemuniendae regalis potentiae, ejus- 
dem exempli tribunatum ingressus, longe majora et acnora 
repetsDs, dabat civitatem omnibus Italicis. Extendebat earn 
pene usque Alpes ; dividebat agros ; vetabat quenquam civem 
plua quingentis jugeribus habere : quod aliquando lege Licinia 
cautum erat: nova constituebat portoria: novis coloniis 
replebat provincias ; judicia a senatu transferebat ad equites ; 
fraaientttm plebi dare instituerat; nihil immotum, nihil 
Inmquilkim, nihil quietum denique in eodem statu relinque^ 
bat ; qain alterum etiam continuavit tribunatum. 

What were the enactments of the Licinian laws ? Exptain 
" Classem procinctam extra pomaerium videre rdigio est.** 
Okli«. X. IS, 



CLASSICAL TRIPOS. 

February, 1845. 

Tvfo and a half kourd. 

Translate into Greek Prose : 

It is evident to any one who takes a survey of the 
objects of human knowledge, that they are either ideas actu- 
ally iroprioted on the senses, or else such as are perceived 
by attending to the passions and operations of the mind, or 
lastly ideas formed by help of memory and imagination, either 
compounding, dividing, or barely representing, those originally 
pero^ved in the aforesaid ways. By a\g\il 1 \vi\n^ NJaa \^<^»& 
VOL. ij. 20 
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«>f fi^lit an<l eoloiTTs, with their s«?voral doj^(*os and vnriatioTK. 
By touch I jKjrecive, ^r example, lianl and soft, lieat and 
eold, motion and resistance, and of all these more and less 
either as to quantity or degroe. Snielling ftimlshes me with 
odours, the palate with tastes, and hearing eonreys sounds to 
the mind in all their variety of tone and composition. And 
8S several of these are olierved to accompany each other, 
they come to be marked by one name and so to be reputed 
as one thin^. Thus for example, a certain colour, taste, smefl, 
figure, and consistence ha\nng' been observed to go together, 
are accomited one distinct thing signified by the name 
"apple.** Other collections of ideas constitute a stone, a 
tree, a book, and the like sensible things ; which as they are 
pleasing or disagreeable excite the passions c»f love, hatred, 
joy, grief, and so forth. 
7%e Principles of Human Knowledge. Bishop Behkelet. 



Flaminius was through life the enemy of the aristocrat- 
jcal party ; and our accounts of tlioso times come from writers 
whose feelings were highly aristocratical. Besides his defeat 
and death at Thrasy menus made the llomans in general 
unfriendly to his memory ; as natural pride is always ready 
to ascribe disasters in war to tlif incapacity either of the 
general or the government. But Flaminius M'as a brave and 
honest man, over confident it is truf, and over vehement, but 
neither a demagogue nor a mere blind ])artizan. Like many 
others of the noblest of the jdebeians, he was impatient of 
that craft of augury which lie well knew was no genuine and 
simple-hearted su}>oi'stition. but an engine of aristocratical 
])oIicy, used by the nobility against those whom they hated 
or feared, yet the time was not come when the people at large 
saw this equally ; and therefore 1^'laminius shared tlie fate, 
and incurred the blame, of those premature reformers, wh<>, 
putting the sickle to the com before it is rii)e, reap only mis- 
chief to themselves, and obtain no fruit for the world. 

Arnold's HtHtory of Rrntie^ \(A. III. ]>. 33. 
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CLASSICAL TRIPOS. 
Fejiruary. 184S. 

Three hours, 

TRA.NfiLATE luto ENGLISH, explain and illastrate: 

QcTALis coena tamen ? Viniim, quod snccida injflil 
Lana pati : de conviva Carybanta videbis. 
Jurgia proludant; sed mox et pocula torc|[«3s 
Sancius, et rubra deterges vulaera mappa, 
Inter vos quoties libertoruraque eohortem 
Pugna Sagmntina fervet commissa lagena. 
Ipse capillato diffusum consule potat, 
Calcatamque tenet bellis socialibus nvam, 
Cardiaeo nunquam eyathum raissuru^ umlcd. 
Oras bibet Albanis aliquid de montibus aut di 
Setinis, cujus patriara titulumque senectus 
Delevit multa veteris fuligine testae ; 
Quale coronati Thrasea Helvidittsque bibebant 
Brutorum et Cassi natalibus. Ipse capaces 
Heliadnm erustas, et inaequales beryllo 
Virro tenet phialas: tibi non comraittitwi* aurum; 
Vel, si quando datur, custos affixus ibidem, 
Qui numeret gemmas, unguesque observot ac«t<'»^ 
Da veniara : praeelara illic laudatur jaspis. 
-N'am Virro, ut multi, gemmas ad poeiia trtn«ifc*rt 
A digitis, qiaas in vaginae fronte sole%at 
l^onerc zelotypo jwvenis pralatHS larba^ 
Tu Beiieventani sutoris nomen luifeentem 
Siccabis calicem nasonim quatuor, ac jam 
Quassatam, et itipto posecutera salfura vitro. 



Lupis et agnis quanta surlrU* olAigit. 

Tecum mihi discordia est, 
l^ricls peruste funibus latua. 

Jilt <;rui*a dura <x>iiipede. 



Licet strperbas nmboles pecuni^ 

Fortinia non miitat genus. 
Videsnc, Saerara metiente te viam 

Cum bis triinii ulnamm toga, 
Vt ora vertat hoc et hue enntimn 

Liberrinia indignatio ? 
"^Sectns flagelfis hie triumvirnlibu^ 

Prjeoonis ad fastidiiira, 
Arat falerni inille fundi jugera, 

£t Appiam mannis terit 1 
Sedilibusqne magnus in primis eqoe?, 

( Hhone contcmto, sedet I 
Quid attinet tot ora nanum gravi 

Rostrata duci jK>ndere 
(Contra hitrones atque servilem manmn. 

Hoc, hoc tribuno militum V* 



DO. Mn.AiTAR, SI tu mihi quidquam adferres noxi. A5^. Hei 

Metuo lononem ne quid — G. Suo capiti fuat. 
PH. yan mihi crcdis ? DO. Hariolare. PH. Sin Mem do. 

DO. Fabulie. 
PH. Foeneratum istue bcneficium tibi pulcre dices. Do. Logi. 
PH. Crede mihi, oraudebis facto : verum hercle hoc est. DO. 

Somnia. 
PH. Ex peri re, non est longnm. DO. riintilenam eandeno 

eanis. 
PH. Tu coiri^atus, tu parens, tu amicus, tu — DO. Garri niodo. 
PH. Aik-on iiigx^nio esse dure te atque inexombili, 

Vi nequo miserieordia, neque y»recibiR molliri queas ? 
DO. A«leon te esse iueoixitantcni atque iTripudent<'in. Pb.T- 
dria, 
Ut phaleratis dictis ducas me ; et meana ductos ^^tiis ? 
AN. Miserituin est. PH. Hei veris vincor. GE. Qnam 

ut?rque est si mi lis sui I 
PH. Ne]u?, Antiplio alia cum 0(^cupatus esset sollicitndine. 
Turn hoc esv«^} mi objectum mahim ? AX. Ab. quid istwc 
autem est, Phncdria? 
PH. O fortuiAal\?$^\TU(i Awt\\'ho. AX, Ecrone? 1*H. Cin 
quo<\ amas. doxoWX.-, 
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Nee cum hujus modi unquam usus venit ut conflictares 

malo. 
AN. Min domi'st? immo, id quod aiunt, auribus teneo 

lupum : 
[Nam neque quo pacto a me amittara, neque, uti reti- 

neam, scio.] 
DO. Ipsum istuc ml in hoc est. AN. Heia, ne parum leno 

sies. 
Numquid hie confecit ? PH. Uicine ? quod homo 

inhumanissimus, 
Pamphilam meam vendidit G£. Quid? vendidit? 

AN. Ain' vendidit ? 
PH. Vendidit DO. Quam indignum faeinus, aneillam aere 

emptam suo. 
PH. Nequeo exorare, ut me maneat, et cum illo ut mutet 

fidem, 
Triduum hoe ; dum id, quod est promissum, ah amieis 

argentum aufero. 
Si non tum dedero, unam prseterea horam ne oppertus 

siet 



iLLM autem, paribus quas fulgere cernis in armis, 
Concordes animse nunc, et dum nocte prementur, 
Heu ! quantum inter se bellura, si luraina vit« 
Attigerint, quantas acies stragemque ciebunt ! 
Aggeribus socer Alpinis atque arce Monoeci 
Descendens ; gener adversis instructus Eois. 
Ne, pueri, ne tanta animis assuescite bella ; 
Neu patriae validas in viscera vertite vires. 
Tuque prior, tu parce, genus qui ducis Olympo ; 
Projiee tela manu, sanguis mens. 
lUe triumphata Capitolia ad alta Oorintbo 
Victor aget currum, csesis insignis Achivis. 
Eruet ille Argos, Agamemnoniasque Mycenas, 
Ipsumque ^^Eaciden, genus armipotentis Achilli ; 
Ultus avos Trojse, templa et temerata Minervae. 
Quis te, magne Cato, tacitum, aut te, Cosse, relinquat ? 
Quis Gracchi genus, aut geminos, duo fulmina belli^ 
Sdpiadas, cladem Libyse, paTV(K\\ie ^\«iv\fikT(\ 

20* 
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Fabricium, vel te sulco, Serrane, serentem ? 
Quo fessum rapitis, Fabii ? tu Maximus ille es, 
Unu8 qui nobis cunctando restituis rem. 



Nuirc ea, quae nobis membrorum dextera pare eat, 

In speculeis fit utei laeva videatur, eo quod 

Planitiem ad speculi veniens quom offendit imago, 

Non convortitur incolomis, sed recta retrorsum 

Sic eliditur, ut si quis, prius arida quam sit 

Cretea persona, allidat pilaeve trabive, 

Atque ea continuo rectam si fronte figuram 

Servet, et elisam retro sese exprimat ipsa : 

Fiet, ttt ante oculus fuerit qui dexter, hie idem 

Nunc sit laevus, et e laevo sit mutua dexter. 

Fit quoque, de speculo in speculum ut tradatur imago ; 

Quinque, etiam sex, ut fieri simulacra su^rint. 

Nam qusequomque retro parte interiore latebunt^ 

Inde tamen, quam vis tort^ penitusque remota, 

Omnia per flexos aditus educta licebit 

Pluribus haec speculeis videantur in sedibus esse. 



CLASSICAL TRIPOS. 

February, 1845. 

One Hour and a Half. 

Translate tn to English : 

TuRBATUS his Nero, et propinquo die, quo quartum 
decimum aetatis annum Britannicus explebat, volutare secum 
modo matris violentiam, modo ipsius indolem levi quidem 
experimento nuper cognitam, quo tamen favorem late 
quaesivisset. Festis Satumo diebus inter alia sequalium 
ludicra regnum lusu sortientium evenerat ea sors Neroni; 
igitur ceteris diversa nee ruborem adlatura : ubi Britannico 
jussity exsurgeret progresausque in medium cantum aUquem 
wciperety imisimi ex eo s^j^^xbo^ Y^im ^Kj^fv:^ ^>^KM^^aQ.^ctns 
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nedum temulentos ignorantis, ille constanter exorsus est 
carmen, quo evolutum eum sede patna rebusque summis 
sigDificabatur ; unde orta miseratio manifestior, quia dissimu- 
lationem nox et lascivia exemerat. Nero intellecta invidia 
odium iutendit, urgentibusque Agrippinae minis, quia nullum 
crimen neque jubero csedem fratiis palam audebat, occulta 
molitur pararique venenum jubet ministro PoUione Julio 
praetorise cohortis tribuno, cujus cura atfinebatur damnata 
venefieii nomine Locusta, multa scelerum fama; nam ut 
proximus quisque Britannico neque fas neque Mem pens! 
naberet, olim provisum erat 

Explain and illustrate regnum lusu sortientium. What 
other customs prevailed at this feast ? 

Tranquillus, contubemalis meus, vult emere agelium, 
quem venditare amicus tuus dicitur. Rogo cures, quanti 
sequum est, emat : ita enim delectabit emisse. Nam mala 
emptio semper ingrata est, eo maxime, quod exprobrare 
stultitiam domino videtur. In hoc autem agello, si modo 
arrisei-it pretium, Tranquilli mei stomachum multa soUicitant, 
vicinitas urbis, opportunitas viae, mediocritas vill», modus 
ruris, qui avocet magis, quam distringat. Scholasticis porro 
dominis, ut hie est, sufficit abunde tantum soli, ut relevare 
caput, reficere oculos, reptare per limitem, unamque semitam 
terere, omnesque viticulas suas nosse, et numerare arbusculas 
possint. Haec tibi exposui, quo magis scires, quantum ille 
esset mihi, quantum ego tibi debiturus, si praediolum istud, 
quod commendatur his dotibus, tam salubriter emerit, ut 
poenitentiae locum non relinquat. Vale. 

Hoc agello, praediolum istud. Why is the denionstrative 
pronoun varied ? 



CLASSICAL TRIPOS. 

February, 1845. 

One Hour and a Half. 
Translate : 

AM. Nox audivisti, amabo, 

Quo pacto leno danculum uo& Y^ ^aSfiXtb nc^^ 
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In Siciliam, et, quidquid domi fait, m narem iraposi- 

viti 
Ea nanc periertmt omnia. TR. Oh, Neptune lepidc, 

salve ? 
Nee te aleator nllns est sapientior. Profecto 
Nimis lepide jecisti bolum : peijurnm perdidisti ! 
8ed nunc ubi est Icuo Labrax ? AM. Pent potandoy 

opinor : 
Neptunus mapis poenlis hac nocte eimi invita^it 
TR. Credo herele ava^xaicj^ datnm, qitod biberet. Ut ego 

amo te, 
Mea Anipelisca ! ut duleis es ! nt nmlsa dicta dieis ! 
Sed tn et PaUestra quomodo salvse ostis ? AM. Seibb 

faxo. 
£ navi tiraidse ambie in seapliam inBiluimns, quia 

videmus 
Ad saxa navem ferrier ; properans exsolvi restim. 
Dum illi timent, nos cum scapha tempcstas dextro- 

vorsum 
Differt ab illis ; itaque nos ventisque fluctibusque 
Jactata3 exemplis plurimis miserai perpetuam noctera. 
Vix hodie ad litus i^ertulit nos ventus exanimatas. 
TR. Novi : Nei)tuniis ita solet. Quamvis fastidiosus 

^.^Edilis est; si quae improbse sunt merccs, jactat 

omnis. 
AM. Vie capiti atque aitati tuaj ! TR. Tuo, mea 

Ampelisca. 
Scivi lenonem faoere lioc, qnod fecit ; saepe dixi. 
*Capillum promittam optumum est, occipiaraqtie 

liariolari. 



Alma Pales, faveas pastoria sacra oancnti ; 

Prosequor officio si tua festa pio. 
Certe ego de vitulo cinerem, stipulasque fabales, 

Saepc tuli ])lena, * februa casta, manu. 

Certc ego transilui positas ter in ordine flammas ; 

Virgaque roratas lauroa misit aquas. 
* * * * ft * 

His Dea placanda es>l; hac tu con versus ad ortus 
Dio ter, et \\i wo '^to\\xft \«t«x !«««>». 



jLFPSNDIX. MO 

Turn licet, adpoeita, veluti cratere, camella, 

Lac niveum potes, purpureamque sapam. 
Moxque per ardentes stipulaB crepitantis acervos 

Trajicias celeri strenua membra pede. 
Expofiitus mos est Moris mihi restat origo. 

Turba facit dubium ; coeptaque nostra tenet. 
Omnia purgat edax ignis, vitiumque metallis 

Excoqnit : idcirco cum duce purgat oves. 
An, quia cunctarum contraria semina rerum 

Sunt duo, discordes, ignis et unda, Dei, 
Junxerunt elementa patres ; aptumque putarunt 

Ignibus et sparsa tangere dorpus aqua ? 
*An, quod in his vitae causa est : haec perdidit exsul : 

* His nova fit conjux : haec duo magna putant ? 

Explain particularly the words or lines thus marked. 



CLASSICAL TRIPOS. 

February, 1845. 

One Hour and a Half, 

Translate into English, explain and illustrate : 

*E2TI yoi^ sig |xsv ov ohra^ TSp^vixwg e^siv au<r^ Xoyo^, 
wspi T(Mji dflrpo|8ouXgi;<rou. vojULog J(fW, 9>i(fiv, sav a|i6J^ ^ j8ouXij 
^ox^ )SouX5u(fai 5wp6a^, ^i^ovai rov J^julov t-j^v ^upsav aufl^. 
rauT' Jflr^psro, ^i^tf/v, 6 ^flritf'ra'nif, (Jisp^siporoviitfgv 6 ^)}fiu>^, 
tJo^sv. oudsv ^s7y 9'y)(J'*, flrpo^ouXsu/xarog IvraZ&tv xarol yap 
vofxov ^v ra yivofxeva. Jyw ^ auTo TouvavTiov oifxai, vojxi^oj 5J 
xau \>\Lh (fuvoofsiv, flr^pi to^jtwv ra ^po^ovXsCiMira ix(p4psiv 
fAov&jv, <r8pi (Dv xsXsJou(fii/ ol v6|xor i^rs/ irspi S)v ye |x^ xsn/rai 
vo/xoi, ou5i ypaqjeiv n^v app^'jjv flrpotf^xei, ou^s ev (J^atou. q)ii(f8i 
rofvuv Tourov aieoLtfas rov rponrov slXriapivai rag /3ouXaf, oVai 
flrwflroq-' l;^ou(fi irap' ujliwv ^wpeav, xa/ ouf^g/xia ysys\r\<f^ai 
irpo^ojXsufjLa irwAroTS. syw 5* o/fxai julsv oup^/ X^ysiv aurov 
ttX>i^Biav, jxaXXov ^6 o/(Ja (fa(pwf* ou jultjv clXX' ei touto Toiour' 
itfri rafiuaXi^ra, 6 vojulo^ 61 Xiysi rctvavTia, oup^, oVi flroXXaxi^ 
7]fi,ap<rT)<rai (Jr;«rou flrporspov, 5itt tout' i<K6^fi\i.a.^'«\^iv» \<l^v "w^^ 



4M Amnnx. 

ctif nr dva^«(^0f*, dkr» €9S rpwrtu. ^ ^ firi) ^i/s w^ yiyn 

M rti^' flUrt^;^«i( «v JoHUCiiCy «Di>A c«XX^ fMJiXXtv &kkfni%, 
u#cfp y«p f I ri( fvtmiv cptifKu, ^ rd^ eJx dv l^pa-^^o^, 



^H Si flUnivMd i#riv uctfMvii eu^pcjv Ip/uv xai Xft^uv* 
i ji dctvfvtiifiivo^ rtituro^ n^, %hg ^fi^ai ^v^^, xiucu^ 
flbnu^ai xeu Xti^opii^vflu ^vvdfusv*^, f^ ^si tJE^pcuo^ n^ xoi 
oUa#ftfupfii/vo^ XAI cavTM^io^. 'A|iiXsi ^uvctro^ xeu op^ciirdai 
vi9^»v riv xop jftxa xoi cp*tfci>vfrtv |jm) I}^ iv »M|ait»h> X*f^ 
Koi Iv ^cufAo^i js rou; ^XxoJ^ ixXi^tiv, xa4^ laca4f«*ov ca piuv* 
xai ffcd^stf'i^ai rtri^ ro ^Jft,^«Xev ^iptutfi xoi cptnta dewp^rv 
c2{iou^i. Afivt^ ^i xeu «iKv^«xci^flu, xaj ctpvojtJ«tfkiitfaf, xoj 
csXajv^^ai, xeu ftij^Sffciav ouir^^pdv Ip^a^iav dct^oxifMt<raj, 
elXXa xy,pJrr£iv, yMyeipSjStv^ Xw.ofJtiv, fi.T;rpa^'upr£rv. dca^ f<r- 
^Oi xXoriis:, ro ^£(ffjujr^piov ffXfiw ^povov oix^rv, ^ ci;v aCroiJ 
•ixiav. Kou rouro ^ dv fivoj OofeiS rwv ^r^piItrretfjLSvcijr oij 
0)^X0,/^ xai ^rpoifxaXow'vcrjv, fjif^dXr, r^ 9£«>v^ xeu Tape^huj„ia 
StaXsyo^yjiv Tpo^ euro-J^ xa/ Xoi^poufjifvuv* xai fifret^w 01 
fi^ v'potf'iatTiv, ti ^ dirjaeri, cpiv dx^ffau ouiTui' aXka r^tg fiiv 
dpj^i^v, ToTs OS <r«XXapr,v, rot^ dz fi.£po^ roG cpd^fjLaT^ Xi^ti, 
O'jx aXKuig ^BU)psl(T^(u d^iijv n^v aTovGiav aJroC, iy ora* ^ 
cavi^^upi^. *Ixavo^ 61 xtti Sixag rdj itJv (^iCysiM, rag 6s Jiiixtw, 
r<if ^5 If ofiv-wtfJai, raFj 6: 9rap£'i\ai J^^*^ l^rvov iv t'2 f-pf^xoXvivj 
xeu opfj^oC^ ^ paixfjbariotfjv iv raff p^iptfi'v oOx aTo^oxjfi.d^Cijv ^i 
coXXwv d^opai'cjv Crpanj^erv, xai fj^w^ ro^roi^ 6av«»^fiv, xai 
r^f ^pa)^arff roxov cpia ^/juijSoXia r^j ^.fi-ipad 'rparrsff^, 
xai i^o^sjfiv Ttt fJLa^'?lp£^G^ rd i^^^wMrwXsrct, rd 4'ap«^o«':ijX£ia, 
xoi co-^ coxo'j^ dro coy sfjwroX^fiaroj sig rr,)t ^vd^ov ntXsSsiv. 



▲vpximix. i$V 



CLASSICAL TRIPOS. 

February, 1845. 

One Hour and a Half. 
Translate into English Prose : 

*0PKTN02 di rig iiSTi Xi>»jv, &X1010 y^jwr^ , 

dxrai (wrof^wye^, Xijul^vo^ ntoriitsitTviuTar 
ojV* dv^jLLeiJv (fxsirouxfi 6v(fav)Uiv ^iya xvyM 
sxrtdsr Ivroefdev 6i r' avsu ^Sd'/xoro |xivou<fiv 
v^s^ JuefO'eXjUboi or' av op^ou jx^rpov I'xwvrai. 
aurap iiti xparog Xifi^ivog ravu^uXXo^ i'Knir^* 
dy^oAi S* aurr^g avrpov J^r^parov, ^sposi^s^, 
Spov Nufjupauv, ai' Nrfiadsg xoX^ovrai. 
Iv ^s xpi]<r^p^^ TS xal d^Ki^priSg satfiv 
Xaivor 6v6oL S* sirsira ridai^oxftfoud'i fA^eftfai. 
^v S* vSar^ dsvcLovra, 86ui 6i ri 01 ACpai 61V1V 
aSfiiv fi'po^ Bop^ao, xa/raijSaroLt dvdpwfi'oiifiVy 
ai d' au irpo^ Norou sl(fi^ 6suirep€u* ouSs n xsivi) 
oivSpsg ief^pp^ovrof, dXX' oLdavoM-ojv ^^0^ itfriv. 

Trace the diflFerent significations of Sriy^og. What are the 
distinctions between Sri^og, iroXigy oiifTD, and what Latin 
words do they correspond to ? 



BA, EI <roi xpaTou(fi irarnJef AiYuirrou (fidev 
vofjwj flToXewg (patfxovTSf lyyurara y^vou^ 
grvai, Ti^ av <ror(f(J* dvriw^^vai 6i\oi ; 
^erroi (ffi (psCysiv xard vofAou^ tou^ oixo^Sv, 
wg ojx gj^outfi xupo^ ou^sv dfjLqji tfou. 
XO. fJtrjTi -jTot' ouv ^svoijxav uflTop^sipio^ 

xpdTS(fiv dpflT^vwv uflratfrpov ^^ <roi 
f^^X^P ^pt^ofi'ai ydfkov 6'j(f(ppoyog 
9^79^* S'^f^'f^^X^^ ^ iXojLbSvo^ ^ixav, 
xpfv^ (fi^ag to «nrpos ftsQv, 



4i0 



vifv, dXXa rtuvavriov apxriov, wc i vojAt^ xsXsvci, ra coiaOca 
CDuro «'oXXaxify fUX' its oS^w cpt(f^i 9^i7ve(f4(u. au vap, si 



•imj(, av 0^ vvv dixfiv Joi>^, aXX»; ou ^pa>|/Sf. 



ovoMt ((friv ucojubovi) aifTp^pGJv Ip^cjv xai Xft^uv 
livo^ roiouro^ n^, ofo^ ^fAotf'ai c'ayu, xaxu; 



'H SI eUrovoMt 

(lxtu<fai xoi Xoi^opt}^^vai ^uvo^svo^, ru ^4si o^^opaio^ n; xai 
dMaffsffvpikivog xat ^avro^oiog. 'AfiiXsi ^uvaro^ xou op;(sr(f4af 
v^cjv rov xofSnxa xai rpoefctMrsrov fj.19 ep^cjv iv xcj/xiacul x^P^* 
Koi £v 6a6i»Mft 6i rovg p^aXxou^ ixX^^'fiv, xec^^ ixatfToy irapiur 
xai \La-)(Siidai ro?^ ^0 (fufi.)3oXov (pipou(fi xai cpofxa deupefv 
c2{iou^f. Asivo^ dl xou «'av^«xcutfai, xa/ ^ropvopoffx^efai, xai 
fsXcjv^cfai, xai fj.v](^Sfi.iav aiif^pav ipya<tiav aw'o^oxifi.ad'ai, 
dXXa XT)pjq-rsiv, fjui^sipfusiv, xupsjeiv, yi,r\T pay v ^ sTv, d^ ay stf- 
6ai xKoirrig^ to 5s(fjJL6j<r>jpiov flrXfiw p^povov oixerv, ^ tt^v avrov 
oixiav. Kai rouro 6^ av e/vai ^6|£is <r&jv ^repiVfl'rafi.svcjr couj 
o}(Xou^ xai' flTpotfxaXouvrcjv, ^isyaXji rfj (pu)vjj xai 'traps^puyvia 
StaXsyo^i^ivuiv ^po^ aurovs xai Xoi^opoufxevajv* xai /x£ra|u 01 
jjLSv ^po0'ia0'iv, oj ^ d^riWi, «'piv axou^fai a^jq-ou* ctXXd toTs fi^v 
ctpp^i^v, Tor^ Ss <ruXXa/3?iv, Toi^ (J= f^spoff rov ^payfiMTog Xsyei, 
oux aXXw^ 6supsl(f&ai afiwv rigv acrovoiav aurou, ij orav ^ 
^ravi^yupi^. *Ixavof 8s xai Sixag rag fxev (psuysiv, «ra^ ^5 ^iwxfiv, 
rtif 6s ^f oj^vutf Jai, Tar^ ^s irapsrvai sy^uv i^Tvov sv tw flrpoxoXflriw 
xai op^i^adoug ypa^iLariSiuiv iv raTg p^eptfiv oCx dflro(5oxifi,a^wv ^i 
^roXXwv ct^opaiwv (frparriysTyy xai 6j6vg <rooToi^ ^avgiTgiv, xcu 
fl"^^ Jpa^^fjLrj^ Toxov <rpia ^fXiw.SoXia Tvig ^,ii.ipag t parr SfT^ai, 
xai icpodsuBiv Ttt jULaysipera, <ra ip^^uoflrwXsra, rd rapiyofl'cjXfra, 
xai ToO^ coxouff dirh rov efiwroX^juiaToff eiV Tjgv yvd^ov ixX^yeiv. 



xmamix. t$V 



CLASSICAL TRIPOS. 

FSBRUAKT, 1845. 

One Hour and a Half, 

Translate into English Prose : 

*0PKTN02 di rig iifu Xi>*iv, oXioio '^pVTH, 
iv di}i//f) 'I4ax7jf' Svo di lepofSXrirsg iv airy 
dxTOi d/itojtpCi'yeg, Xi/x^vo^ ntoriirsirrTivTar 
OUT* oLy^fjLCiJv (fxsroaj(fi ^ucfaijuv fxs^a xvyM 
,ixTt6sr Ivroef^ev Si r' avsu SstfiLoTo |xivou(fiy 
yfrtsg l4;0'0'6XjUboi or' olv op^u jxirpov I'xwvrai. 
auTctp s^f xparo^ Xijib^vo^ ravu9iiXXo^ JXxcif]* 
oL^o^i ^ auf)]^ avrpov i^'^parov, ^eposi^s^, 
Spov NufJUpauv, ai' Nr{ia8ss xaX^ovrai. 
Iv ^s xpi]r^pif T6 xai clf<.9i(pop)}6^ satfiv 
Xaivoi* 6v6oL S* inesira, ri^ai^&xftf'ouo'i fA^Xuftfai. 
^v ^ u^ar' dsvaovra. J(;6J Si ri oi di^pai siViV 
aSfiiv fi'po^ Bop^ao, xarai/Sarai" dv^pw^rowfiv, 
ai d' aS) irpo^ Noroi; slttl^ dsdirepoi* ouJs ri x6ivy| 
ay^S^sg ief^pp^ovrof, clXX' oUavaruv ^^o^ i(friv. 

Trace the different significations of ^fto^. What are the 
distinctions between ^jxo^, ^roXi^, a(f<ru, and what Latin 
words do they correspond to ? 



BA. EI <roi xparoutfi flfari^Sf A lyuirr ou tfidsv 
v6|X6J flToXewff (patfxovTf^ lyyurara y^vou^ 
grvai, <ri^ dv rortf (J* dvriw^^vai 4^oi ; 
^gfroi (ffi (ps(5y5iv xard vofi#ouff <rou^ o7xo^Sv, 
oj^ ojx sp^ou(fi xupo^ ou^sv dfjupi (fou. 
XO. jUL>jTi -jtot' ouv ^evoijxav uflTop^sipio^ 

xpdrg(fiv oLpflT^vwv uflratfrpov ^^ <roi 
fA^X^P opi^ofxai y&iLfiM d6(f(ppoyog 



4U AnmmuL 

BA. Mil fvxpirtv rt xprfia* lii} ft' aiptv Xftripf, 
iT^w Si xai rpiv, MX avfu ^^tu rajt 
rpo^oifii* av, 9(i6i «'f p xparwv* xoi fi^ort 
fi«7) Xfcj^, fi ^ou ri liii rorev ci^of, 

XO. fllfA^ortfpouc ifiai'fMJv rod* i^rnfX9^tT 

^fr^p ro ^ixajov f p^i ; 
What m the metre of the choral partt! 



l^irTET, dfAoXXo^^roi, rd ^pa92Mtca, fi^ «upici»v ri^ 
ff7«7r tfuxivti av^p?^ d^CikBT^ y^ etr«( i fMd^. 
i( 0opiriv airffi.ov ral^ x«p^t( & rofia 6fifMv 
if ^tf^upov pks^irw ^taivera* h ^rayyg •vcw^. 
dlcov clXoiuvrE^ 9^6v co fiiStf'afi./Spivov inrvor 
ix xakojuig ap^upov reX^^ei ranUtfde jUbdXitf'ra. 
oi^s<f6ai S* djUboJvrE^, J^Eipoft^vu xopucfaXXu, 
xcu X^6i» eU^ovror eXivucfai ^s co xaufMt. 

rov CO 4risry iy^svyra' ^apBtfrt yap a^^vov auruf. 
xaXXiov, cj Vffj.sXf}ra ^iXoip^a/pc, rov ^axov i-^stv 
fi.19 VirofLi]^ rdv x^'P^ xarafpiuv ro x^^fMvov. 



ERRATA. 



Page 3, line 10, for benefits, read benejit, 

" 39. ♦• 9, •* Si,<i, " %w. 

" 67, •• 17, omit made of. 

" 77, " 19, for irpiipii, read d'rptipil' 

" 121, " 13, '• a man, " him, 

" 130, " SO, *' Medalist, '« MedaUitt, 

(and in several other places ) 

" 143, " 11, for Latin and Epistles, read Satiru and Epistles. 

" 160, *♦ 22, " There, read Tkts. 

•• 193, " 13, " docte, " doeti. 

" 199, " 13, «• soubriquet, read tobriqnet. 

" 244, ** 9, " Protimns, " PvUnut, 

"251, *• 14, " Ij^aro, « ^^.„. 

" 276, *♦ 14, *• town, •• epvt. 

*♦ 354, " 22, " acclirls. •• aeelini». 



